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CHAPTER XLVII. 
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DEATH OF PRINCE HENRV. Nov. 6. 

THIS year the sudden death of Henry, prince •£ 
Wales, diffused an universal grief throughout the 
nation. Though youth and royal birth, both of them 
strong allurements, prepossess men mightily in favour of 
the early age of princes; it is with peculiar fondness 
that historians mention Henry : and in eveiy respect, his . 
merit seems to have been extraordinary. He had not 
reached his eighteenth year, and he already possessed more 
dignity in his behaviour, and commanded more respect, 
than his father, with all his age, learning, and experience. 
Neither his high fortune, nor his youth, had seduced him 
into any irregular pleasures : business and ambition seem 
to have been his sole passion. His inclinations, as well 
as exercises, were martial. The French ambassador 
taking leave of him, and asking his commands for France, 
found him employed in the exercise of the pike ; Tell 
your Hngi said he, in what occupation you lef^ me en- 
gaged.^ He had conceived great affection and esteem 
for the brave sir Walter Raleigh. It was his saying, Sure 
no king hut my father would keep such a bird in a cage.* 
He seems indeed to have nourished too violent a con- 
tempt for the king oh account of his pedantry and pusil- 
lanimity ; and by that means struck in with the restless 
and martial spirit of the English nation. Had be lived, 
VouVlI. B 
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he had probably promoted the glory, perhaps not the feli- 
city, of his people. The unhappy prepossession, which men 
commonly entertain in favour of ambition, courage, en- 
terprise, and other warlike virtues, engages generous 
natures, who always love fame, . into such pursuits as 
destroy their own peace, and that of the rest of man- 
kind. 

Violent reports were propagated, as if Heniy had been 
«arried off by poison ; but the physicians, on opening his 
body, found no symptoms to confirm such an opinion.' 
The bold and criminal malignity of men's tongues and 
pens spared not even the king on the occasion. But that 
prince's character seems rather to have failed in the ex- 
treme of facility and humanity, than in that of cruelty and 
violence. His indulgence to Henry was great, and per- 
haps imprudent, by giving him a large and independent 
settlement, even in so early youth. 

MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCF^S EUZABETH 
WITH THE PALATINE. Feb. 14, 1613. 

The marriage of the princess Elizabeth, with Frederic, 
elector palatine, was finished some time after the death 
of the prince, and served to dissipate the grief which arose 
on that melancholy event. But this marriage, though 
celebrated with great joy and festivity, proved, itself, an 
unhappy event to the king, as well as to his 8on-in>law, 
and had ill consequences on the reputation and fortunes 
of both. The elector, trusting to so great an alliance, 
engaged in enterprises beyond his strength. And the king, 
not being able to support him in his distress, lost entirely, 
in the end of his life, what remained of the aflfection and 
esteem of his own subjects. 

RISE OF SOMERSET. 

Except during sessions of parliament, the'histoiy of 
this reign may more properly be called the history of the 
eottrt than that of the nation. An interesting object 
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had, for some years, engaged the attention of the court: 
it was a favourite, and one beloved by James with so 
profuse and unlimited an affection, as left no room for 
any rival or competitor. About the end of the year 
1609j Robert Carre, a youth of twenty years of age, and 
of a good family in Scotland, arrived in London* after 
having passed some time in his travels. All his natural 
accomplishments consisted in good looks: all his acquired 
abilities in an easy air and graceful demeanour, tie 
had letters of recommendation to his countryman lord 
Hay; and that nobleman no sooner cast his eye upon 
him, than he discovered talents sufficient to entitle him 
immediately to make a great figure in the govenimeut. 
Apprized of the king's passion fur youth and beauty, and 
exterior appearance, he studied how matters might be 
so managed that this new object should make the strongs 
est impression upon him. Without mentioning bim at 
court, he assigned him the office, at a match at tilting, 
of presenting to the king his buckler and device ; and 
hoped that he would attract the attentu>n of the monarch. 
Fortune proved favourable to his design, by an incident 
which bore at first a contrary aspect. When Carre was 
advancing to execute his office, his unruly horse fiunj^ 
him, and broke his leg in the king's presence. James 
approached him with pity and concern : love and affection 
arose on the sight of his beauty and tender years ; and 
the prince ordered bim immediately to be lodged in the 
palace, and to be carefully attended. He himself, after 
the tilting, paid bim avisit in his chamber, and frequently 
returned during his confinement The ignorance and 
simplicity of the boy finished the conquest, begun by hit 
exterior graces and accomplishments. Other princes 
having been fond of choosing their favourites from among 
the lower ranks of their subjects, and have reposed them- 
selves on them with the more unreserved confidence and 
affection, because the object had been beholden to their 
bounty for every honour and acquisition : James was de- 
sinous that his favourite should also derive from him all 
his 8emse» experience, and knowlege. Uighfy conceited <d 
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his own wisdom, be pleased himself with the fancy that 
this raw yoiith, by his lessons and instractionSy would, in 
a tittle time, be equal to bis sagest ministers, and be ini- 
tiated into all the profound mysteries of government, on 
which be set so high a value. And as this kind of creation 
was more perfectly his own work than any other, he seems 
to have indulged an unlimited fondness fi>r hte minion, 
beyond even that which be bore to his own children. He 
soon knighted him, created him viscount Rochester, gave 
him the garter, brought him into the privy counciC and 
though, at first, without assigning him any particular 
office, bestowed on him the supreme direction of all his 
business and political concerns. Agreeable to this rapid 
advancement in confidence and honour, were the riches 
heaped upon the needy favourite; and while Salisbuiy 
and all the wisest ministers could scarcely find expedients 
sufficient to keep in motion the overburthened machine of 
gavemment, James, with unsparing hand, loaded with 
treasures this insignificant and useless pageant.^ 

It is said, that the king found his pupil so ill educated, 
as to be ignorant even of the lowest rudiments of the 
Latin tongue ; and that the monarchy laying aside the 
sceptre, took the birch into his rojral hand, and instructed 
him in the principles of grammar. Durii^g the intervals 
of this noble occupation, affairs of state would be intro- 
duced ; and the stripling, by the ascendant which he had 
acquired, was now enabled to repay in political, what he 
had received in grammatical, instruction. Such scenes 
and such incidents are the more ridiculous, though the 
less odious, as the passion of James seems not to have 
oontuned in it any thing criminal or flagitious. Histniy 
ohaiges herself willingly with a relation of the great crimes, 
and still more with that of the great virtues of mankind ; 
but she appears to fall from her dignity, when necessitated 
to dwell on such frivolous events and ignoble personages. 

Tlie favourite was not, at first, so intoxicated with ad- 
vancement, as not to be sensible of his own ignoranoe and 
inexperience. He had reconrse to the assistance and advice 
of a friend $ and he was men foitunate Ui hit dioloe thui 
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is usual with taoh pampered minions. In sir Thomas 
Overhuiy he met with a jadicious and sincere Gounsellor, 
whoy huildinf all hopes of his own preferment on that 
of the young favourite, endeavoured to instil into him the 
principles of prudence and discretion. By sealously serv- 
ing every body, Carre was taught to abate the envy whidi 
might attend his sudden elevation; by showing a prefer- 
ence for the English, he learned to escape the pngudices 
which prevailed against his country. And so long as he 
was content to be ruled by Overbury's friendly coundU, 
he ei\)oyed» what is rare, the highest favour of the prince, 
without being hated by the people. 

To complete the measure of courtly happiness, nought 
was wanting but a lund mistress ; and, where high fortune 
concurred with all the graces of youth and beauty, this 
circumstance could not be difficult to attun. But it was 
here that the favourite met with that rock on which all 
his fortunes were wrecked, and which plunged him for 
ever into an abyss of infemy, guilt, and misery. 

No sooner had James mounted the throne oi England* 
than he remembered his friendship for the unfortunate 
families of Howard and Devereux, who had suflEered for 
their attachment to the cause of Maiy and to his own. 
Having restored young Essex to his blood and dignity, and 
oonferred the titles of Suffolk and Northampton on two 
brothers of the house of Norfolk, he sought the farther 
pleasure of uniting these f!&milies by the marriage of the 
earl of Essex with lady Frances Howard, daughter of the 
earl of Suflblk. She was only thirteen, lie fourteen years 
of age ; and it was thought proper, till both should attaia 
the age of puberty, that he should go abroad and pass 
some time in his travels.^ He returned into England 
after four years' absence,- and was pleased to find his 
countess in the full lustre of beauty, and possessed of the 
love and admiration of the whole court. But, when the 
earl approached and claimed the privileges of a husband, 
he met with nothing but symptoms of aversion and dis- 
gust, and a flat refusal of any farther femiliarities. He 
«VplM to her parentSi who constrained her to attend him 
Ba 
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into Che coontiy, and to partake of hit bed : but nothing 
could overcome her rigid sulienness and obstinacy ; and 
the still rose from his side, without having shared the 
nuptial pleasures. Disgusted with reiterated denials, he 
at last gave oyer the pursuit, and separating himself from 
her» thenceforth abandoned her conduct to her own wiU 
and discretion. 

Such coldness and aversion in lady Essex arose not 
without an attachment to another ol^ect. The favourite 
bad opened his addresses, and had been too successful in 
making impression on the tender heart of the young 
countess.^ She imagined that, so long as she refused the 
embraces of Essex, she never could be deemed his wife ; 
and that a separation and divorce might still open the 
way for a new marriage with her beloved Rochester.^ 
Though their passion was so violent, and their opportu- 
nities of intercourse so frequent, that they had already 
indulged themselves in all the gratifications of love, they 
still lamented their unhappy fate, while the union be- 
tween them was not entire and indissoluble. And the 
lover, as well as his mistress, was impatient, till their 
mutual ardour should be crowned by marriage. 

So momentous an affair could not be concluded with- 
out consulting Overbuiy, with whom Rochester was ac- 
customed to share all his secrets. While that faithful 
friend had considered his patron's attachment to the 
edfintess of Essex merely as an affair of gallantry, he had 
&Toured its progress; and it was partly owing to the in- 
genious and passionate letters which he dicteted, that 
Rochefter had met with such success in his addresses. 
Like an experienced courtier, he thought that a conquest 
of this nature would throw a lustre on the young fa- 
vourite, and would tend still farther to endear him to 
James, who was charmed to hear of the amours of his 
court, and listened with attention to every tale of gal- 
lantry. But great was Overbury's alarm, when Rochester 
mentioned his design of marrying the countess ; and he 
used every method to dissuade his friend from so foolish 
an attempt. He represented how invidious^ how difficult 
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an enteq>ri8e to procure her a divorce from her husband: 
how dangerous, how shameful, to take into his own bed 
a proflig^ate woman, who, being married to a. young noble- 
man of the first rank, had not scrupled to prostitute her 
character, and to bestow favours on the objecrt of a ca- 
pricious and momentary passion. And, in the zeal of 
friendship, he went so far as to threaten Rochester, that 
he would separate himself for ever from him, if he could 
80 iar forget his honour and his interest as to prosecutt 
the intended marriage.^ 

Rochester had the weakness to reveal this conversation 
to the oountess of Essex; and when her rage and fuiy 
broke out agamst Overbuiy, he had also the weakness 
to enter into her vindictive prqjects, and to swear ven- 
geance against his friend, for the utmost instance which 
he could receive of his faithful friendship. Some cqi^ 
trivance was necessary for the esecutwn of their purpose. 
Rochester addressed himself to the kihg; and after com- 
plaining, that his own indulgence to Overbuiy had be- 
gotten in him a degree of arrogance, which was extremely 
disagreeable, he procured a commission for his embassy 
to Russia; which he represented as a retreat for his 
firiend, both profitable and honourable. When consulted 
by Overbury, he earnestly dissuaded him from accepting 
this offer, and took on himself the o&ce of satisfying 
the king, if he should be anywise displeased with the re- 
fusal.^ To the king again he aggravated the insolence of 
Overbur/s conduct, and obtained a warrant (3 1st April) 
for committing him to the Tower, which Jaines intended 
as a slight punishment for his disobedience. The lieu- 
tenant of the Tower was a creature of Rochester's, and 
bad lately been put into the office for this very purpose t 
he confined Overbuiy so strictly, that the unhappy pri- 
loneriras debarred the sight even of his nearest relations; 
and no communication of any kind was allowed with him, 
during near six months which he lived in prison. . 

This obstacle being removed, the lovers pursued their 
purpose ; and the king himself, forgetting the dignity 
«f hit chM«ctcr» and his frieadsh^ for the family ot 
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Essex, entered xealously into the project of procuring the 
countess a divorce from her husband. Essex also em- 
braced the opportunity of separating^ himself from a bad 
woman, by whom he was hated; and he was wiUxnf to 
fevour their success by any honourable expedient. The 
pretence for a divorce was his incapacity to fulfil the 
coiyugal duties; and he confessed, that, with regard to 
the countess, he was conscious of such an infirmity 
though he was not sensible of it with regard to any other 
woman. In her place too, it is said, a young viigfai was 
substituted under a mask, to undergo a legal inspection 
by a jury of matrons. After such a trial, seconded by 
court-influence, and supported by the ridiculous opinion 
of fascination or witchcraft, the sentence of divorce was 
pronounced between the earl of Essex and his countess.*** 
And, to crown the scene, the king, solicitous lest the 
lady should k>se any rank by her new marriage, bestowed 
on his minion the title of earl of Somerset, 

QVERBURY POISONED. Stft. 15. 

NoTwrrHSTANDiNO this success, the countess of Somenet 
was not satisfied, tiU she should farther satiate her re- 
venge on Overbury ; and she engaged her husband, as well 
as her uncle, the earl of Northampton, in the atrocious 
design of taking him off secretly by poison. Fruitless at- 
tempts were reiterated by weak poisons ; but, at last, they 
gave him one so sudden and violent, that the symptoms 
were apparent to every one who approached him.** His 
interment was hurried on with the greatest predfntation ; 
and though a strong suspicion immediately prevailed in 
the public, tiie full proof of the crime was not brought 
to light till some years after. 

The fatal catastrophe of Overbuiy increased or begot 
tbe suspicion, that the prince of Wales had been carried 
off by poison, given him by Somerset. Men considered 
not, that the contrary inference was much juster. If 
Somerset was so great a novice in this detestable art, that, 
during the course of Atc months, a man who was his 
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pritoiier, and attended by none but his emissaries, could 
not be dispatched hut in so bangling^ a manner ; bow 
could it be ima^^ned that a young prince, living in his own 
court, surrounded by his own friendB and domestics, could 
be exposed to Somerset's attempts, and be taken off by 
fo subtile a poison, if such a one exist, as could elude the 
skill of the most experienced physidans ? 

The ablest minister that James ever possessed, the eari 
of Salisbuiy , was dead :** Suffolk, a man of slender ca- 
pacity, had succeeded him m his oiBce: and it was now 
his task to supply, from an exhausted treasury, the pro- 
fusion of James and of his young favourite. The title of 
baronet, invented by Salisbury, was sold ; and two hun- 
dred patents of that species of knighthood were disposed 
of for so many thousand pounds : each rank of ncbility 
had also its price aflbced to it :*^ privy seals were circulated 
to the amount of two hundred thousand pounds : benevo- 
lences were exacted to the amount of fifty-two thousand 
pounds.^^ And some monopolies of no great value were 
erected. But all these expedients proved insufilcient to 
supply the king's necessities ; even though he began to 
enter into some schemes for retrenching his expences.^' 
However small the hopes of success, a new parliament 
must be summoned, and this dangerous expedient, lor 
fuch it was now become, once more be put to trial. , 

A PARLIAMENT. April 5, 1614. 

When the commons were assembled, they discovered 
an extraordinaiy alarm, on account of the rumour which 
was spread abroad concerning nnderiaken,** It was re- 
ported, that several persons, attached to the king, had 
entered into a confederacy ; and having laid a regular plan 
for the new elections had distributed their interest all 
over England, and had undertaken to secure a minority 
for the court. So ignorant were the commons, that they 
knew not this incident to be the first infallible symptom 
of any regular or established liberty. Had they been c^n^ 
tented to follow the maums of their predecessorsj whO| 
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aa the eurl of Salisbufy said to the last parliament, never^ 
but thrice in six hundred years refused a supply ; '7 they 
needed not dread that the crown should ever interest it- 
self in their elections. Formerly the kinfi^s even insisted, 
that none of their household should be elected members ; 
and though the charter was afterwards declared void, 
Henry VL from his great favour to the city of York, con- 
ferred a peculiar privilege on its citizens, that they should 
be exempted from this trouble.'^ It is well known, that, 
in ancient times, a seat in the house being considered as 
a burthen, attended neither with honour nor profit, it 
Was requisite for the counties and boroughs to pay fees to 
their representatives. About this time a seat began to be 
regarded as an honour, and the country gentlemen con- 
tended for it; though the practice of levying wages for 
parliament men was not altogether discontinued. It was 
not till long after, when liberty was thoroughly esta- 
blished, and popular assemblies entered into every branch 
of public business, that the members began to join pro- 
fit to honour, and the crown found it necessary to dis- 
tribute among them all the considerable offices of the 
kingdom. 

So little skill or so small means had the courtiers, in 
James's reign, for managing elections, that this house of 
commons showed rather a stronger spirit of liberty than 
the foregoing ; and instead of entering upon the business 
of supply, as urged by the king, who made them several 
liberal ofiers of grace,^^ they immediately resumed the 
Subject which had been opened last parliament, and dis- 
puted his migesty's power of levying new customs and 
impositions, by the mere authority of bis prerogative* 
It is remarkable that, in their debates on this subject, the 
courtiers frequently pleaded, as a precedent, the example 
of all the other hereditary monarchs in Europe, and par- 
ticularly mentioned the kings of France and Spaiit; nor 
was this reasoning received by the house either with sur- 
prise or indignation.*^ The members of the opposite 
party either, contented themselves with denying the just- 
ness of the infereuoe* or they disputed the truth of the 
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obBervadou.*' And a patriot member in particnlar, sir 
Roger Owen, even in arguing against the impositions, 
firanklj allowed, that the king of England was endowed 
with as ample power and prerogative as any prince in 
Christendom.^ The nations on the continent, we may 
observe, enjoyed still, in that age, some small remains of 
liberty; and the English were possessed of little more. 

The commons applied to the lords for a conference with 
regard to the new impositions. A speech of Neile, bishop 
of Lincoln, reflecting on the lower house, begat some al- 
tercation with the peers ; [See note A, ai tfie end tf thh 
Vol^ and the king seized the opportunity of dissolving 
immediately (6th June), with great indignation, a par- 
liament which had shown so firm a resolution of retrench- 
ing his prerogative, without communicating, in return, 
the smallest supply to his necessities. He carried his re- 
sentment so far as even to throw into prison some of the 
members, who had been the most forward in their oppo- 
sition to his measures.^ In vain did he plead, in excuse 
for his violence, the example of Elizabeth and other 
princes of the line of Tudor, as well as Plantagenet. The 
people and the parliament, with6ut abandoning for ever 
all their liberties and privileges, could acquiesce in none 
of these precedents, how ancient and frequent soever. 
And were the authority of such precedents admitted, 
the utmost that could be inferred is, that the constitution 
of England was, at that time, an inconsistent fabric, whose 
jarring and discordant parts must soon .destroy each other, 
and from the dissolution of the old, beget some new form 
of civil government more uniform and consistent. 

In the public and avowed conduct of the king and th« 
house of commons, throughout this whole reign, theie 
appears sufficient cause of quarrel and mutual disgust; 
yet are we not to imagine, that this was the sole foundation 
of thaft jealousy which prevailed between them. During 
debates in the house, it often happened, that a particular 
member, more ardent and zealous than the rest, would 
display ^e highest sentiments of liberty, which the com- 
mons contented thMnselmes to hear with silence and 
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•eemififf appfottation ; and the king, hifonned of these 
harangues, concluded the whole house to be infected with 
the same principles, and to be engaged in a combination 
against his prerogative. The king, on the other hand, 
though he valued himself extremelj on bis king-craft, and 
perhaps was not altogether incapable of dissimulation, 
seems to have been very little endowed with the gift of 
secrecy; but openly at his table, in all companies, incul- 
cated those monarchical tenets which he had so strongly 
imbibed. Before a numerous audience, he had expressed 
himself with great disparagement of the common law of 
England, and had given the preference, in the strongest 
terms, to the civil law: and for this indiscretion he found 
Simself obliged to apologise, in a speech to the former 
parliament.^ As a specimen of bis usual liberty of talk, 
we may mention a story, though it passed some time after, 
which we meet with in the life of Waller, and which that 
poet used firequently to repeat. When Waller was young, 
he had the curiosity to go to court ; and he stood in the 
circle, and saw James dine; where, among other com- 
pany, there sat at table two bishops, Neile and Andrews. 
The king proposed aloud this question. Whether he might 
not take his subject's money when he needed it, without 
all this formality of parliament? Neile replied, God 
farUdynu should not : for you are the breath rfour nostrils, 
Andrews declined answering, and said, he was not skilled 
in parliamentary cases : but upon the king's ui^^g him, 
and saying he would admit of no evasion, the bishop re- 
plied pleasantly, ff^hy then I think your nunjesty nwy 
karfuUy take my brother Neile*s mon^:forkeiffers it.^^ 

SOMERSETS FALL. 1615. 

The favourite had hitherto escaped the inquiry of jus- 
tice; but he had not escaped that still voioe which can 
make itself be heard amidst all the hurry and flattery of 
a court, and astonishes the criminal with a just repre- 
sentation of his most secret enormities. Conscious of the 
murder of lus friendy Som^srset received small consolatioii 
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htm the e^jdynents of Ibve, or the utmost kindncM and 
indulgence of his sovereign. The graces of his youth 
gradually disappeared, the gaiety of his manners was oh* 
•cured, his politeness and obliging behaviour were dianged 
into sullenness and silence. And thf king, whose aifec* 
tions had been engaged by these superficial aooompUsb- 
ments, began to estrange himself from a man who no 
longer contributed to hb amusement. 

llie sagacious courtiers observed the first symptoms of 
this disgust: Somerset's enemies seised the opportunity, 
and offered a new minion to the king. George VilUers, 
a youth of one-and-twenty, younger brother of a good 
ftmily, returned at this, time from his travels, and was 
remarked for the advantages of a handsome perwn, gented 
air, and fashionable appareL At. a comedy he was pur* 
posely placed full in James's eye, and immediately engaged 
the attention, and, in the same instant, the affections of 
that monarch.^^ Ashamed of his sudden attadbment, the 
king endeavoured, but in vain, to conceal the partiality 
which he felt for the handsome stranger ; and be em- 
ployed all his profound politics to fix him in his service, 
without seeming to desire it. He declared his resolution 
not to confer any office on him, unless entreated fay the 
queen; and he pretended, that it should only be in com- 
plaisance to her choice he would agree to admit him near 
his person. The queen was immediate^ applied to; but 
she, well knowing the «ctreme to which the king carried 
th^se attachments, refiised, at first, to lend her countenance 
to this new passion. It was not till entreated by Abbot 
archbishop of Canterbury, a decent prelate, and one much 
prejudiced against Somerset, that she would condescend 
to oblige her husband, by asking this favour of him.^ 
And the king, thinking now that all appearances were 
fully saved, no longer constrained his affection, but imme- 
diately bestowed the office of cup-bearer on young Villiers. 

The whole court was thrown into parties between the 
two minions; while some endeavoured to advance the 
rising fortune of Villiers, others deemed it safer to adhert 
to the established credit of Somerset* The king himseli^ . 

vot.vn. c 
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divided between ineUnation and decoram» increatfed tlie 
doubt and ambisuity of the courtiers; and the stem Jea- 
lousy of the old favourite, who refused eveiy advance of 
friendship from his rival, begat perpetual quarrels between 
their several partisans. But the discovery of Somersetfi 
piilt in the murder of Overbuiy, at last decided the con- 
troversy, and exposed him to the ruin and infamy which 
be so well merited. 

An apothecary's 'prentice, who had been employed in 
makingf up the poisons, having retired to Flushing, began 
to talk very freely of the whole secret; and the affair 
at last came to the ears of Trumbal, the king's envoy in 
the Low Countries. By his means, sir Ralph Winwood, 
aecietary of state, was informed, and he immediately car- 
ried the intelligence to James* The king, alarmed and 
astonished to find such enormous guilt in a man whom 
he had admitted into his bosom, sent for sir Edward 
Coke, chief justice, and earnestly recommended to him 
the most rigorous and unbiassed scrutiny. This ii\}uno- 
tion was executed with great industry and severity: the 
whole labyrinth of guilt was carefully unravelled: the 
lesser criminals, sir Jervis Elvis, lieutenant of the Tower, 
Franklin, Weston, Mrs. Turner, were first tried and con- 
demned: Somerset and his countess were afterwards 
found guilty: Northampton's death, a little before^ had 
Mived him from a like frite. 

It may not be unworthy of remark, that Coke, in the 
trial of Mrs. Turner, told her that she was guilty of the 
aeven deadly sins : she was a whore, a bawd, a sorcerer, 
a witch, a papist, a fekm, and a murderer.'* And what 
may more surprise tu, Bacon, then attorney-general, took 
care to observe, that poisoning was a popish trick.'^ Such 
were the bigoted prejudices which prevailed : poisoning 
was not, of itself, sufficiently odious, if it were not repre- 
sented as a branch of popery. Stowe tells us, that when 
the king came to Newcastle, on his first entry into Eng- 
>land, he gave liberty to all the prisoners, except those 
who were confined for treason, murder, and papUtry. 
MThen out eonsiders these drcumstanees, that furious 
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gotry of the catholics which broke oat ia the ganpowder 
conspiracy, appears the less surprising. 

All the accomplices in Overbuiy's murder received the 
punishment due to their crime : but the king bestowed 
a pardon on the principals, Somerset and the countess. 
It must be confessed, that James*s fortitude had been 
highly laudable, had he persisted in his first intention of 
consigning over to severe justice all the criminals : but 
let us still beware of blaming him too harshly, if, on the 
approach of the fatal hour, he scrupled to deliver into 
the hands of the executioner, persons whom he had once 
favoured with bis most tender affections. To soften the, 
rigour of their fate, after some years imprisonment, he 
restored them to their liberty, and conferred on them a. 
pension, with which they retired, and languished out old 
age in infamy and obsurity. Their guilty loves were turned 
into the most deadly hatred; and they passed many years 
together in the same house, without any intercourse or 
correspondence with each other.'^ 

Several historians,^* in relating these events, have in- 
sisted much on the dissimulation of James's behaviourj^ 
when he delivered Somerset into the hands of the chief 
justice ; on the insolent menaces of that criminal ; on 
his peremptory refusal to stand a trial ; and on the ex- 
treme anxiety of the king during the whole progress of 
this affair. Allowing all these circumstances to be true, 
of which some are suspidous, if not palpably false,'^ the 
great remains of tenderness which James still felt for 
Somerset may, perhaps, be sufficient to account for them. 
That favourite was high spirited, and resolute rather to 
perish, than live under the infamy to which he was ex«. 
posed. James was sensible that the pardoning of so great 
m criminal, which was of itself invidious, would become 
still more unpopular, if his obstinate and stubborn be- 
haviour on bis trial should augment the public hatred 
against him.'^ At least, the unreserved confidence in 
which the king had indulged his favourite for several 
years, might render Somerset master of so many secrets, 
that it is impossible^ without farther light, to assign the 
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particular reason of that superiority, which, it is said^ 
he appeared so much to assume. 

RISE OF BUCKINGHAM. 

The fall of Somerset, and his banishment from court, 
opened the way for Villiers to mount up at once to the 
fiill height of favouc, of honours, and of richa. Had' 
James's passion been governed by common rules of pru- 
dence, the office of cup-bearer would have attached Villiers 
to his person, and might well have contented one of big 
age and family ; nor would any one, who was not cynically 
austere, have much censured the singularity of the king's 
choice in his friends and favourites. But such advance- 
ment was far inferior to the fortune which he intended 
for his minion. In the course of a few years he created 
him viscount Villiers, earl, marquis, and duke of Buck- 
ingham, knight of the garter, master of the horse, chief 
justice in eyre, warden of the cinque ports, master of the 
king's-bench office, steward of Westminster, constable of 
Windsor, and lord high admiral of England.^ His mother 
obtained the title of countess of Buckingham : his brother 
was created viscount Purbeck ; and a numerous train of 
needy relations were all pushed up into credit and autho- 
rity. And thus the fond prince, while be meant to play 
the tutor to bis favourite, and to train him up in the rules ^ 
of prudence and politics, took an infallible method, by 
loading him with premature and exorbitant honours, to 
render him, for ever, rash, precipitate, and insolent. 

1616. A young minion to gratify with pleasure, a neces- 
sitous family to supply with riches, were enterprises too 
great for the empty exchequer of James. In order to 
obtain a little money, the cautionaiy towns must be de- 
livered up to the D«|tch ; a measure which has been se- 
verely blamed by almost all historians ; and I may venture 
to affirm, that it has been censured much beyond its renX 
weight and importance. 
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CAUTIONARY TOWNS D£LIV£RE3). 

When queen Elisabeth adyaaced money for the nip« 
port of the infant republic^ besides the view of securini; 
herself against the power and ambition of Spain, she still 
reserved the prospect of reimbursement; and she fot 
oonsigned into her hands the three important fortresses 
of Flushing, the BriUe, and Rammekins, as pledges for 
the money due to her. Indulgent to the necessitsus c«d- 
dition of the States, she agreed that the debt should bear 
no interest; atid she stipulated, that if ever England 
should make a separate peace with Spain, she should pay 
the troops which garrisoned those fortresses.'^ 

After the truce was concluded between Spain and the 
United IVovinces, the States made an agreement with 
the king, that the debt, which then amounted to 800,000 
pounds, should be discharged by yearly peymenti of 
40,000 pounds; and as five years had elapsed, the debt 
was now reduced to 600,000 pounds ; and in fifteen yean 
more, if the truce were renewed, it would be finalfy 
extinguished.^ But of this sum, 96,000 pounds a-year 
were expended on the pay of the garrisons: the re> 
mainder alone accrued to the long: and the Statet^ 
weighing these circumstances, thought, that they made 
James a veiy advantageous offer, when thqr expr essed 
their willingness, on the surrender of the caotienaiy 
towns, to pay him immediately 950,000 ponads, and to 
incorporate the English garrisons in their army. It oe^ 
curred also to the king, that even the payment of the 
40,000 pounds a year was precarious, and depended ea 
the accident that the truce should be renewed bctwees 
Spain and the republic : if war broke out, the mainte- 
nance of the garrisons lay upon England alone ; a buftiiea 
very useless, and too heavy for the slender revenues ef 
that kingdom : that even during the truee, the Dutch, 
straitened by other expences, were for from being regular 
in their payments; and the garrisons were at present 
in danger of mutinying for want of suhsiitence : that the 
annual sum of 14^000 pounds, the whole saving on th* 
ca 
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Dutch payments, amounted, in fifteen yean, to no vaon 
than SI 0,000 pounds; whereas S50,000 pounds were of- 
fered immediately, a larger sum, and if money be com- 
puted at ten per cent, the current interest, more than 
double the sum to which England was entitled :^7 that if 
James waited till the whole debt were discharged, the 
troops, which composed the garrisons, remained a burthen 
upon him, and could not be broken, without receiving 
some consideration for their past services: that the cau- 
tionary towns were only a temporary restraint upon the 
Hollanders ; and, in the present emei^gence, the conjunc- 
tion of interest between England and the republic was 
so intimate as to render all other ties superfluous ; and 
no reasonable measures for mutual support would be want- 
ing from the Dutch, even though freied from the depend- 
ence of these garrisons : that the exchequer of the re- 
public was at present very low, insomuch that they found 
difficulty, now that the aids of France were withdrawn, 
to maintain themselves in that posture of defence which 
was requisite during the truce with Spain: and that the 
Spaniards were perpetually insisting with the king on the 
restitution of these towns, as belonging tp their crown ; 
and no cordial alliance could ever be made with that 
nation, while they remained in the hands of the English.'* 
These reasons, together with his urgent wants, induced 
die king to accept of Caron's oflfer ; and he evacuated 
the cautionary towns (6th June), which held the States 
in a degree of sutgection, and which an ambitious and 
enterprising prince would have regarded as his most va- 
luable possessions. This is the date of the foil liberty of 
the Dutch commonwealth. 

AFFAIRS OF SCOTLAND. 1617. 

When the crown of England devolved on James, it 
might have been foreseen by the Scottish nation, that 
the independence of their kingdom, the ol^ect for which 
their ancestors had shed so much blood, would now be 
loit; and that, if both states persevered in maintaining 
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separate laWs and parliaments, the weaker would more, 
sensibly feel the sulgectioD> than if it had been totally 
subdued by force of arms. But these views did not 
generally occur. The glory of having given a sovereign. 
to their pbwerfiil enemy, the advantages of present peace 
and tranquilhty, the riches acqui^dfrom the munificence 
of their master ; .these considerations secured their dutiful 
obedience to a prince» who daily gave such sensible proofs 
of his friendship and partiality towards them. Never 
had the auibority of any king, who resided among them, 
%een so firmly established as was that of James, even when, 
absent ; and as the administration had been hitherto con-, 
ducted with great order and tranquillity, there had hap- 
pened no occurrence to draw thither our attention. But 
this summer, the king was resolved to pay a visit to his 
native country, in order to renew his ancient friendshipa 
and connections, and to introduce that change of eccle- 
siastical discipline and government, on which he was ex^ 
tremely intent. The three chief points of this kind, 
which James proposed to accomplish by his journey to 
Scotland, were, the enlarging of episcopal authority, thf; 
establishing of a few ceremonies in public worship, and 
the fixing of a superiority in the civil above the ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction. 

But it is an observation suggested by all history, and 
by none more than by that of James and his successor, 
that the rehgious spirit, when it mingles with faction, 
contains in it something supernatural and unaccountable ; 
and that, in its operations upon society, effects correspond 
less to their known causes than is found in any other 
circumstance of government. A reflection which may, a^ 
once, afford a source of blame against such sovereigns 
as lightly innovate in so dangerous an article, and of 
apology for such, as being engaged in an enterprise of 
that nature, are disappointed of the expected event, and 
ftiM in their undertakings. 

When the Scottish nation was first seized with that 
zeal for reformation, which, though it caused such dis- 
turbance during the time, has proved so salutary in the 
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consequences; tbe preachers, assuming^ a character little 
inferior to the prophetic or apostolicad, disdained all sub- 
jection to the spiritual rulers of the churchy by whom 
their innovations were punished and opposed. The re- 
venues of the dignified clergy, no longer considered as 
sacred, were either appropriated by the present possessors, 
or seized by the more powerful barons ; and what remained, 
after mighty dUapidations, was, by act of parliament, an- 
nexed to the crown. The prelates however, and abbots, 
mamtained their temporal Jurisdictions and their seats 
in parliament; and though laymen were sometimes en- 
dowed with ecclesiastical titles, the churdi, notwithstand- 
ing its frequent protestations to the contrary, was still 
supposed to be represented by those spiritual lords, in the 
states of the l&ingdom. After many struggles the king, 
even before his accession to the throne of England, had 
acquired sufficient influence over the Scottish clergy, to 
extort from them an acknowledgment of the parliamentary 
jurisdiction of bishops ; though attended with many pre- 
cautions, in order to secure themselves against the spiritual 
encroachments of that order.'' When king of Elngland, 
he engaged them, though still with great reluctance on 
tlieir part, to advance a step farther, and to receive the 
bishops as perpetual presidents or moderators in their 
ecclesiastical synods; reiterating their protestations 
against ail spiritual jurisdiction of the prelates, and aU 
controlling power over the presbyters.^ And by such 
gradual innovations, the king flattered himself, that he 
should quietly introduce episcopal authority : but as his 
final scope was fully seen from the beginning, every new 
advance gave fresh occasion of discontent, and aggravated, 
instead of softening, the abhorrence entertained against 
the prelacy. 

What rendered the king^s aim more apparent were, 
the endeavours, which, at the same time, he used to in- 
troduce into Scotland some of the ceremonies of the church 
of England : the rest, it was easily foreseen, would soon 
follow. The fire of devotion, excited by novelty, and in- 
flamed liy opposition, had so possessed the minds of the 
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Scottish refonuen, that all rites and omaMants, audi 
even order of worship, were disdainfully rejected as use- 
less burthens ; retarding^ the imagination in its rapturooa 
ecstasies, and cramping the operations of that divine spirit, 
by which they supposed themselves to be animated. A 
mode of worship was established, the most naked and most 
simple imaginable ; one that borrowed nothing from the 
senses ; but reposed itself entirely on the contemplation 
•f that divine essence, which discovers itself to the im- 
derstanding only. This species of devotion so worthy of 
the Supreme Being, but so little suitable to human fhdltyp 
was observed to occasion great disturiianoes in the breast, 
and in many respects to confound all rational princi|dea 
of conduct and behaviour. The mind, straining for thesa 
extraordinary raptures, reaching them by short glances, 
sinking again under its own weakness, rejecting all ex« 
tenor aid of pomp and ceremony, was so occupied in this 
inward life, that it fled from every intercourse of society, 
and from eveiy cheerful amusement, which could soften 
or humanize the character. It was obvious to all discern* 
Ing eyes, and had not escaped the king^s, that, fay the pre- 
valence of fanaticism, a gloomy and sullen dtHMMition 
established itself among the people ; a spirit, obstinate, 
and dangerous ; independent and dUsorderly; animated 
equally with a contempt of authority, and a hatred to 
every other mode of religion, particularly to the cathohe. 
In order to mellow these humours, James endeavoured 
to infuse a small tincture of ceremony into the national 
worship, and to introduce such rites as might, in some 
degree, occupy the mind, and please the senses, without 
departing too far firom that simplicity, fay which the re- 
formation was distinguished* The finer arts too, though 
still rude in these northern kingdoms, were Employed to 
adorn the churches; and the king's chapel, in which an 
organ was erected, and some pictures and statues dis- 
played, was proposed as a model to the rest of the nation* 
But music was grating to the pr^udiced ears of the Scot- 
tish clergy ; sculpture and painting appeared instruments 
of idolaHj} the lurpUoe was a rag of popei> j and eveiy 
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motloii or^gcBtore, prescribed by the liturgy, was a step 
towards that spiritual Babylon, so much the ol^ect of their 
horror and aversion. Every thinff was deemed impious, 
but their own mystical comments on the Scriptures, 
which they idolised, and whose eastern prophetic style 
they employed in every common occurrence. 

It will not he necessary to give a particular account of 
th^ ceremonies which the Icing was so intent to establish* 
Such institutions, for a time, are esteemed either too 
divine to have proceeded from any other beings than the 
supreme Creator of the universe, or too diabolical to 
have been derived from any but an infernal demon. But 
no sooner is the mode of the controversy past, than they 
are universally discovered to be of so little importance, 
as scarcely to be mentioned with decency amidst the or- 
dinary course of human transactions. It suffices here to 
remark, that the rites introduced by James regarded the 
kneeling at the sacrament, private communion, private 
baptism, confirmation of children, and the observance of 
Christmas and other festivals.^* The acts, establishing^ 
these ceremonies, were afterwards known by the name of 
the articles of Perth, from the place where they were 
ratified by the assembly. 

A conformity of discipline and worship between the 
churches of England and Scotland, which was James's 
aim, he never could hope to establish, but by first pro- 
curing an acknowledgment of his own authority in all 
spiritual causes ; and nothing could be more contrary to 
the practice as well as principles of the presbyterian 
clergy. The ecclesiastical courts possessed the power of 
pronouncing excommunication; and that sentence, be- 
sides the spiritual consequences supposed to follow frt>m 
it, was attended with immediate effects of the most im- 
portant nature. The person excommunicated was shun- 
ned by every one as profane and impious ; and his whole 
estate, during his lifetime, and all his moveables, for ever» 
were forfeited to the crown. Nor were the previous 
steps, requisite before pronouncing this sentence, formal or 
regular, in proportion to the weight of it. Without 
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accuser, witfaoat sammonsy without trial, any eedetiastkal 
court, however inferior, sometimes pretended, in a sum** 
mary manner, to denounce excommunication for any cause^ 
andai^ainst any person, even though he lived not within 
the bounds of their jurisdiction.^* And by this means the 
whole tyranny of the inquisition, though without its order^ 
was introduced into the kingdom. 

But the clergy were not content with the unlimited 
jurisdiction which they exerdsed in ecclesiastical matters : 
they assumed a censorial power over every part of ad- 
ministration ; and, in all their sermons, and even prayers, 
mingling politics with religion, they inculcated the most 
seditious and most turbulent principles. Black, minister 
of St. Andrews, went so far,^ in a sermon, as to pro* 
nounce all kings the devil's children ; he gave the queen 
of England the appellation of Atheist ; he said, that the 
treachery of the king's heart was now fully discovered ; 
and in his prayers for the queen he used these words ; ffi 
mutt praig far her for the faskUm'e take, but we have 
no caute: the will never do ut any good. When sum- 
moned before the privy-oouncil, he refused to answer to 
a civil court for any thing delivered from the pulpit, even 
though the crime of which he was accused, was of a civil 
nature. The church adopted his cause* They raised a 
sedition in Edinburgh.^* Xlie king, during some time, 
was in the hands of the enraged populace ; andit was not 
vrithout courage, as well as dexterity, that he was able to 
extricate himself.^^ A few days after, a minister, preach- 
ing in the principal church of that capital, said, that 
the king was possessed with a devil ; and, that one devil 
being expelled, seven worse had entered in his place.^ To 
which he added, that the subjects might lawfully rise, 
and take the sword out of his hand. Scarcely, even during 
the darkest night of papal superstition, are there found 
such instances of priestly encroachments, as the annals of 
Scotland present to us during that period. 

By these extravagant stretches of power, and by the 
patient conduct of James, the church began to lose ground, 
even befort tht king's accession to the throne of England : 
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hut DO looner had that event taken place, than he made 
the Scottish ckrgy sensible, that he was become the sove- 
reign of a great kingdom, which he governed with great 
authority. Though formerly he would have thought him- 
self happy to have made a fair partition with them pf 
the civil and ecclesiastical authority, be was now resolved 
to exert a supreme jurisdiction in church as well as state^ 
and to put an end to their seditious practices. An as- 
sembly had been summoned at Aberdeen :^7 but, on ac- 
count of his journey to London, he prorogued it to the 
year following. Some of the clergy, disavowing his eccle- 
siastical supremacy, met at the time first appointed, not- 
withstanding his prohibition. He threw them into prison. 
Such of them as submitted, and acknowledged their error* 
were pardoned. The rest were brought to their trial. 
They were condemned for high treason. The king gave 
them their lives ; but banished them the kingdom. Six 
of them suffered this penalty.^^ 

The general assembly was afterwards induced^ to 
acknowledge the king's authority in summoning eccle- 
siastical courts, and tosubmit to ihe jurisdiction and visi- 
tation of the bishops. Even their favpurite sentence of 
excommunication was declared invalid, unless confirmed 
by the ordinary. The king recommended to the inferior 
courts the members whom they should elect to this as- 
sembly; and every thing was conducted in it with little 
appearance of choice and liberty.^ 

By his own prerogative likewise, which he seems to 
have stretched on this occasion, the king erected a court 
of high commission,^* in imitation of that which was 
cstabOshed in England. The bishops and a few of the 
clergy, who had been summoned, willingly acknowledged 
this court ; and it proceeded immediately upon business* 
as if its authority had been grounded on tiie full consent of 
the whole legislature. 

But James reserved the final blow for the time when 
he should himself pay a visit to Scotland. He proposed 
to the parliament ( 1 3th June) , which was then assembled, 
that they should enact, that, *' whatever his m^iesty should 
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determine in the external government of tht clrardi, witii 
the consent of the archbishops, bishops, and a competent 
number of the ministry, should have the force of law."^ 
What number should be deemed competent was not deter* 
mined : and their nomination was left entirely to the kin^ : 
so that' his ecclesiastical authority, had this biU passed^ 
would have been established in its full extent. Some of 
the clergy protested. They apprehended, they said, that 
the purity of their chnrch would, by means. of this new 
authority, be polluted with all the rites and liturgy of the 
church of England. James, dreading clamour and op- 
position, dropped the bill, which had already passed the 
lords of articles ; and asserted, that the inherent pre- 
rogative of the crown contained more power than was re- 
cognised by it. Some time after (10th July), he called* 
at St Andrews, a meeting of the bishops and thirty-six 
of the most eminent clergy. He there declared his re- 
solution of exerting his prerogative, and of establishing, by 
his own authority, the few ceremonies which he had re- 
oomtnendedto them. They entreated him rather to sum- 
mon a general assembly. An assembly was accordingly 
iommoned to meet on the S5th of November ensuing. 

Yet this assembly, which met alter the king's departure 
from Scotland, eluded all his applications : and it was not 
till the subsequent year, that he was able to procure a vote 
for receiving his ceremonies. And through every step of 
this affair, in the parliament as well as in all the general 
assemblies, the nation betrayed the utmost reluctance to 
all these innovations; and nothing but James's impor- 
tunity and authority had extorted a seeming consent, 
which was belied by the inward sentiments of all ranks of 
people. Even the few, over whom religious prejudicei 
• were not prevalent, thought national honour sacrificed by 
a servile imitation of the modes of worship practised in 
England. And every prudent man agreed in condemning 
the measures of the king, who by an ill-timed zeal for 
insignificant ceremonies, had betrayed, though in an op* 
posite manner, equal narrowness of mind with the persons 
whom he treated with such contempt. It was ju^gedi 
Vol.. VIL P 
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that, liad not these dangerous humours been irritated 
by opposition ; had they been allowed peaceably to evapo- 
rate ; they would at least have subsided within the limits 
of law and civil authority. And that as all fanatical re- 
li^ons naturally circumscribe to very narrow bounds the 
numbers and riches of the ecclesiastics; no sooner is 
their first fire spent, than they lose their credit over the 
people, and leave them under the natural and beneficent 
influence of their civil and moral obligations. 

At the same time that James shocked, in so violent a 
manner, the religious principles of his Scottish subjects, 
he acted in opposition to those of his English. He had 
ohsefred, in his progress through England, that a judaical 
observance of the Sunday, chiefly by means of the puritans, 
was every day gaining ground throughout the kingdom, 
and that the people, under colour of religion, were, con- 
trary to former practice, debarred such sports and re- 
creations as contributed both to their health and thf ir 
amusement.^' Festivals, which, in other nations and ages, 
are partly dedicated to public worship, partly to mirth 
and society, were here totally appropriated to the offices 
of religion, and served to nourish those sullen and gloomy 
contemplations, to which the people were, of them- 
selves, so unfortunately subject. The king imagined, 
that it would be easy to infuse cheerfulness into this dark 
spirit of devotion. He issued a proclamation to allow 
and encourage, after divine service, all kinds of lawful 
games and exercises ; and, by his authority, he endea- 
voured to give sanction to a practice, which his subjects 
regarded as the utmost instance of profaneness and imi 
piety.** 
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CHAPTER XLVIll. 

fir Walter lUIdfkli Espedition. ... Hk ExMBtioD ... lammcliM ia Bobcai*. .. . 
LoM«rthc PaktisBte.. ..NcsoCMdMM withSMin.... A Pluliuac«t....PwrtUi 
....FallorBM!(Ni....IlttptttKbetw«nUi« King ud tbc CoBnimM....Pr»- 
t it UH o m of the CoouBOoa. 



SIR WALTER RALEIGH'S EXPEDITION. 1618. 

AT the tune when sir Walter Raleif^h was first confined 
in the Tower, his violent and hau^ty temper had 
rendered him the most unpopular man in Enf^land ; and 
his condemnation was chiefly owinf^ to that public odium 
under which he laboured. During^ the thirteen years' 
imprisonment which he sufibred, the sentiments of the 
nation were much changped with regard to him. Men 
had leisure to reflect on the hardship, not to say iivjustice, 
of his sentence ; they pitied his active and enterprising 
spirit, which languished in the rigours of confinement; 
they were struck with the extensive genius of the man* 
who, being educated amidst naval and military enterprises, 
had surpassed, in the pursuits of literature, even those of 
the most recluse and sedentary lives; and they admired 
his unbroken magnanimity, which, at his age, and under 
his circumstances, could engage him to undertake and 
execute so great a work as his History of the World. To 
increase these favourable dispositions, on which he built 
the hopes of recovering his liberty, he spread the report 
of a golden mine, which he had discovered in Guiana, 
and which was sufficient, according to his representation, 
not only to enrich all the adventurers, but to afford im- 
mense treasures to the nation. The king gave little 
credit to these mighty promises, both because he believed 
that no such mine as the one described was any where 
in nature, and because he considered Raleigh as a man 
of desperate fortunes, whose business it was, by any means, 
to procure his freedom, and to rdnstate himself in credit 
and authority. Thinking, however, that he had already 
ludeigone sulQcie&t punishment, he ideased bun from 
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the Tower; and when his vaunts of the golden mine had 
induced multitudes to engage with him> the king gave 
than permission to tiy the adventure, and, at their 
desire, he conferred on Raleigh authority over his feUow- 
adventurers. Thov^ strongly solicited, he still refused 
to grant him a pardon, which seemed a natural conse* 
quence, when he was intrusted with power and com- 
mand. But James declared himself still diffident of 
Aaleigh's intentions ; and he meant, he said, to reserve 
the former sentence, as a check upon his future behaviour. 

Raleigh well knew, that it was far from the king's pur- 
pose to invade any of the Spanish settlements: be there- 
fore firmly denied that Spain had planted any colonies on 
that part of the coast where his mine lay. When Gon« 
domar, the ambassador of that nation, alarmed at his pre- 
parations, carried complaints to the king, Raleigh stUl 
protested the innocence of his intentions: and James as- 
sured Gondomar, that he durst not form any hostile at^ 
tempt, but should pay with his head for so audacious an 
enterprise. The minister, however, oondnding that 
twelve armed vessels were not fitted out without some 
purpose of invasion, conveyed the intelligence to the court 
of Madrid, who immediately gave orders for arming and 
fortifying all their settlements, particularly those akaig 
the coast of Guiana. 

When the courage and avarice of the Spaniards and 
Portuguese had discovered so many new worlds, they were 
resolved to show themselves superior to the barbarous 
•heathens whom they invaded, not only in arts and arms, 
tmt also In the justice of the quarrel : they applied to 
Alexander VI. who then filled the papal chair; and he 
generously bestowed on the Spaniards the whole western* 
and on the Portuguese the whole eastern part of the 
globe. The more scrupulous protestants, who acknow- 
ledged not the authority of the Roman pontiff, established 
the first discovery as the foundation of tkeir title ; and 
If a pirate or sea adventurer of their nation had but erected 
ft stick or a stone on the coast, as a memorial of his taking 
f they concluded the whole cooIIimbI to bekmg 
D2 
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to them, and thought themselves entitled to eipel ores- 
terminate, as usurpers, the ancient possessors and in<r 
habitants. It was in this manner that sir Walter Raleig^b, 
about twenty-three years before, had acquired to the 
erown of En^and a claim to the continent of Guiana^ 
a region as large as the half of Europe; and though he 
had immediately left the coast, yet he pretended that the 
English title to the whole remained certain and inde* 
feisible. But it had happened, in the mean time, that the 
Spaniards, not Icnowing, or not acknowledging this imagi* 
nary claim, had taken possession of a part of Guiana, had 
formed a settlement on the river Oronooko, had built a 
little town called St. Thomas, and were there woiking 
some mines of small value. 

To this place Raleigh directly bent his course; and, 
remaining himself at the mouth of the river with five of 
the largest ships, he sent up the rest to St. Thomas, 
under the command of his son, and a captain Keyrais, a 
person entirely devoted to him. The Spaniards, who had 
expected this invasion, fired on the English at their land^ 
ing, were repulsed, and pursued into the town. Young 
Raleigh, to encourage his men, called out, 7%»i this wot 
the true mine, eind none but /bole looked Jbr ea^ other g 
and advancing upon the Spaniards, received a shot, of 
which he immediately expired. This dismayed not Key- 
mis and the others. They carried on the attack; got 
possession of the town, which they afterwards reduced to 
ashes ; and found not in it any thing of valuef 

Raleigh did not pretend, that he had himself seen the 
mine, which he had engaged so many people to go in quest 
of: it was Keymis, he said, who had formerly discovered 
it, and had brought him that lump of ore, which promised 
such immense treasures ; yet Keymis, who owned that 
he was within two hours' march of the place, refused, on 
the most absurd pretences, to take any effectual step to- 
wards finding it ; and he returned immediately to Raleigh, 
wi^ the melaneholynews of his son's death, and the ill 
iuccess of the enterprise. Sensible to reproach, and 
drMding ptmlihiiient for his behaviour, Keymis, in dt* 
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nptar, ivtiired into his cabin, and put an end to VIm own 
life. 

The otbcr adventurers now concluded, that thegr were 
deeeired by Raleigh; that he never had known of any 
such mine as he pretended to go in search of; that hb 
intention had ever been to plunder St. Thomas; and 
having encouraged his company by the spoils of that 
place, to have thenee proceeded to the invasion of the 
other Spanish settlements; that he expected to repair 
lus ruined fortunes by such daring enteiprises; and that 
be trusted to the m<»ney he should acquire, for making 
his peace with England; or if that view fuled him, that 
he purposed to retire into some other countiy, where his 
riches would secure his retreat. 

The small aoqubitions gained fay the sack of St. Thomas, 
discouraged Raleigh's companions from entering into 
these views ; though there were many drcumstanoetf in 
the treaty and late transactions between the nations, 
which might invite them to engage in such a piratical 
war against the Spaniards. 

When England made peace with Spain, the example 
of Heniy IV. was imitated, who, at the treaty of Vervin^ 
finding a difficulty in adjusting all questions with regard 
to the Indian trade, had agreed to pass over that article 
hi total silence. The Spaniards having, all along, pub- 
lished severe edicts against the intercourse of any Euro* 
pean nation with their colonies, interpreted this silence 
in their own Ikvour, and considered it as a tacit acquies* 
oenoe of England in the establish^ laws of Spain. The 
English, on the contraiy, pretended that, as they had 
never been excluded by any treaty from commerce with 
any part of the king of Spain's dominions, it was still as 
lawful for them to trade with his settlements in either 
Indies, as with his European territories. In consequence 
of this ambiguity, many adventurers from Enghuid sailed 
to the Spanish Indies, and met with severe pumshment 
when caught; as th^, on the other hand, often stole, 
and when superior in power, forced a trade with the 
inhabitants, and milted^ nay tonwtiaMs plundered tha 
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Spuikh governon. Violences of thig nature, which had 
been carried to a great height on both sides, it was 
agreed to bury in total oblivion ; because of the. diflBi- 
eulty which was found in remedying them^ upon any 
fixed principles. 

But as there appeared a great difference between pri- 
vate adventuress in single ships, and a fleet acting under 
a royal commission, Raleigh's companions thought it 
safest to return immediately to England, and carry him 
along with them to answer for his conduct. It appean 
that he employed many artifices,, first to engage them 
to attack the Spanish settlements, and, failing of that> 
to make his escape into France: but all these proving 
unsuccessful, he was delivered into the king's hands^ 
and strictly examined, as well as his fellow adventurers, 
before the privy council. The council, upon inquiry, 
found no difficulty in pronouncing, that the former sus- 
picions, with regard to Raleigh's intentions, had been 
well grounded ; that he had abused the king in the re- 
presentations which he had made of his pnjgected ad- 
venture ; that, contrary to his instructions, he had acted 
in an offensive and hostile manner against his majesty's 
allies; and that he had wilfully burned and destroyed a 
town belonging to the king of Spain. He might have 
been tried, either by common law for this act of violence 
and piracy 9 or by martial law for breach of orders : but 
it was an established principle among lawyers,' that as 
he lay under an actual attainder fur high treason, he 
could not be brought to a new trial for any other crime. 
To satisfy, therefore, the court of Spain, which raised 
the loudest complaints against him, the king made use 
of that power which he had purposely reserved in his 
own hands, and signed the warrant for his execution upon 
his former sentence* [See mte B, at the end ^ thui 
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RALEIGH'S EXECUTION. Oct. 99. 

Raleigh, finding his fate inevitable, collected all liii 
courage : and though he had formerly made use of many 
inean artifices, such as feigning madness, sickness, and a 
variety of diseases, in order to protract his examination 
and procure his escape, he now resolved to act his part 
with bravery and resolution. 'Tit a sharp remedy ^ he 
said, hut a sure one for all illsy when he feh: the edge of 
the axe by which he was to be beheaded.^ His harangue 
to the people was calm and eloquent ; andhe endeavoured 
to revenge himself, and to load bis enemies with the public 
hatred, by strong asseverations of facts, which, to say 
the least, may be esteemed very doubtful.^ With the ut. 
most indifference, he laid his head upon the block, and 
received the fatal blow \ and in his death there appeared 
the same great, but ill-regulated mind, which, during hit 
life, had displayed itself in all his conduct and behaviour. 

No measure of James's reign was attended with more 
public dissatisfaction than the punishment of sir Walter 
Raleigh. To execute a sentence which was originally so 
hard, which had been so long suspended, and which seemed 
to have been tacitly pardoned, by conferring on him a 
new trust and commission, was deemed an instance of 
cruelty and injustice. To sacrifice, to a concealed enemy 
of England, the life of the only man in the nation who had 
a high reputation for valour and military experience, was 
regarded as meanness and indiscretion: and the intimate 
connections which the king was now entering into with 
Spain, being universally distasteful, rendered this proof 
of his compkusance still more invidious and unpopular. 

James had entertained an opinion, which was peculiar 
to himself, and which had been adopted by none of his 
predecessors, that any alliance, below that of a great 
king, was unworthy of a prince of Wales; and he never 
would allow any princess but a daughter of France or 
Spain to be mentioned as a match for his son.^ This 
instance of pride, which really implies meanness, as if 
he could receive honour from any alliance^ was so w«ll 
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known, tliat Spain bad founded on it the hopes of 
governing, in the most important transactions^ this mo- 
narch, so little celebrated for politics or prudence. Dur- 
ing the life of Henry, the king of Spain had dropped 
some hints of bestowing on that prince his eldest daugh- 
ter, whom he afterwards disposed of in marriage to the 
young king of France, Lewis XIH. At that time the 
views of the Spaniards were to engage James into a neu- 
trality with regard to the succession of Qeves, which 
was disputed between the protestant and popish line:' 
but the bait did not then take; and James, in conse- 
quence of his alliance with the Dutcbi and with Henry IV. 
of.Francey marched^ four thousand men, under the com- 
mand of sir Edward Cecil, who joined these two powers* 
and put the marquis of Brandenburgh and the palatine 
of Newbourg in possession of that duchy. 

Gondomar was, at this time, the Spanish ambassador 
in England; a man whose flattery was the more artful, 
because covered with the appearance of frankness and 
sincerity ; Whose politics were the more dangerous, be- 
cause disguised under the mask of mirth and pleasantry. 
He now made offer of the second daughter of Spain to 
prince Charles ; and, that be might render the tempta« 
tion irresistible to the necessitous monarch, he gave hopes 
of an immense fortune, which should attend the princess. 
The court of Spain, though determined to contract no 
alliance with a heretic,^ entered into negotiations with 
James, which they artfully protracted, and, amidst every 
disappointment, they still redoubled his hopes of success.* 
The transactions in Germany, so important to the Austrian 
greatness, became every day a new motive for this du- 
plicity of conduct. 

INSURRECTIONS IN BOHEMIA. 

In that great revolution of manners which happened 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the only 
nations who had the honourable, though often melan- 
dtoly advantage, of making an eflbrt for their espiring 
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privileges, were such ai, together wit|i tbe principles of 
civil liberty, were animsted with a seal for religious 
parties and opinions. Besides the irresistible force of 
ttandiDg armies, the European princes possessed this ad- 
vantage, that they were descended firom the ancient royal 
fiunilies; that they continued tbe same appellatioitf of 
magistrates, the same appearance of civil government; 
and restraining themselves by all the forms of legal ad- 
BuniBtration, could insensibly impose the yoke on their 
unguarded sul^ects. Even the German nations, who 
formerly broke the Roman chains, and restored liberty 
to mankind, now lost their own liberty, and saw with 
grief the absolute authority of their princes firmly esti^ 
blished among them. In their circumstances, nothing 
but a pious zeal, which disregards all motives of humaa 
prudence, could have made them entertain hopes of pie* 
serving any longer those privileges which their ancestors, 
through so many ages, haid transmitted to them* 

As the house of Austria, throughout all her extensive 
dominions, h^d ever made religion the pretence for her 
usurpations, ^he now met with resistance from a like prin- 
ciple ; and the catholic religion, as usual, had ranged 
itself on the side of monarchy ; tbe protestant, on that of 
liberty. The states of Bohemia having taken arms against 
the emperor Biatthias, continued their revolt against his 
-successor Ferdinand, and claimed the observance of all 
the edicts enacted in favour of the new religion, together 
with the restoration of their ancient laws and constitution. 
The neighbouring principalities, Silesia,Moravia, Lusatia, 
Austria, even the kingdom of Hungary, took part in the 
quarrel ; and throughout all these populous and martial 
provinces, the spirit of discord -and civil war had univer- 
sally diffused itself.^ 

1619. Ferdinand II. who possessed more vigour and 
greater abilities, though not more lenity and moderation, 
than are usual with the Austrian princes, strongly armed 
himself for the recovery of his authority ; and, besides 
employing the assistance of his suiijects, who professed 
4he ancient leligioui he engaged on his side a powerlul 
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affiance of the neighbouring potentates. All the catholic 
princes of the empire had embraced bis defence ; even 
Saxony, the most powerful of the protectant : Poland had 
declared itself in his favour ;^® and, above all, the Spanish 
monarch, deeming his own interest clos^y connected 
with that of the younger branch of his family, prepared 
powerful succours from Italy, and from the Low Coun* 
tries ; and he also advanced laige sums for the support 
of Ferdinand and of the catholic religion. 

The states of Bohemia, alarmed at these mighty pre* 
parations, began also to solicit foreign assistance; and» 
together with that support which they obtained from the 
evangelical union in Germany, they endeavoured to esta- 
blish connexions with greater princes. They cast their 
eyes on Frederic, elector palatine. They considered, that, 
besides commanding no despicable force of his own, he 
was son-in-law to the king of England, and nephew to 
prince Maurice, whose authority was become almost ab- 
solute in the United Provinces. They hoped that these 
princes, moved by the connexioDf of blood, as well as by 
the tie of their common religion, would interest themselvef 
in all the fortunes of Frederic, and would promote his 
greatness. They therefbre made him a tender of their 
crown, which they considered as elective; and the young 
palatine, stimulated by ambition,witibout consulting either 
James^^ or Maurice, whose opposition he foresaw, imine- 
diately accepted the offer, and marched all his forces into 
Bohemia, in support of his new sul^ecti. 

The news of tiiese events no sooner reached England, 
than the whole kingdom was on fire to engage in the 
quarrel. Scarcely was the ardour greater, with which 
all the states of Europe, in former ages, flew to secure 
the Holy Land from the dominion of infidels. The natioa 
Was, as yet, sincerely attached to the blood of their mo- 
liarchs, and they considered their connexion with the 
palatine, who had married a daughter of England, as 
very doae and intimate ; and when they heard of ca- 
tholics carrying on wars and persecutions against protes- 
tants, they thoue^t their own inttcett deepfy conoemed^ 
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aod resarded their neutrality as a base desertion of tUe 
cause of God, and of his holy re%ion. In such a quarrel, 
they would gladly have marched to the opposite ex- 
tremity of Europe, have plunged themselves into a chaos, 
of German politics, and have expended all the blood and 
treasure of the nation, by maintaining a contest with 
the whole house of Austria, at the very time, ,and in the 
very place, in which it was the most potent, and almost 
irresistible. 

But James, besides that his temper was too little en- 
terprising for such vast undertakings, was restrained by 
another motive, which had a mighty influence over him : 
he refused to patronise the revolt of subjects against 
their sovereign. From the very first he denieci to his 
son-in-iaw the title of king of Bohemia:*^ he forbade him 
to be prayed for in the churches under that appellation : 
and though he owned that he had nowise examined the 
pretensions, privileges, and constitution of the revolted 
states,'^ so exalted was his idea of the rights of kings, 
that he concluded subjects must ever be in the wrong, 
when they stood in opposition to those who had acquired 
or assumed that majestic title. Thus, even in measures 
founded on true politics, James intermixed so many 
narrow pre)Udices, as diminished his authority, and ex- 
posed him to the imputation of weakness and of error. 

LOSS OF THE PALATINATE. 1620. 

Meanwhile affaurs every where hastened to a crisis. 
Ferdinsuid levied a great force, under the command '«f 
the duke of Bavaria and the count of Bucquoy ; and ad- 
vanced upon his enemy in Bohemia. In the Low Couur 
tries,- Spinola collected a veteran army Of thirty thousand 
men. When Edmonds, the king's resident at Brussels, 
made remonstrances to the archduke Albert, he was an- 
swered, that the orders for this armament had been 
transmitted to Spinola from Madrid, and that he aluue 
knew the secret destination of it. Spinola again told 
the minister, tfa^t his orders were stilt sealed ; but, If 

voL.vn. E 
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Edmonds would accompany bim in fab march to Cobkittr> 
be would there open them» and ^ve him fufl satisfaction.^^ 
It was more easy to see his intentions^ than to prevent 
their success. Almost at one time, it was known in 
England that Frederic, heing defeated in the great and 
decisive battle of Prague, had fled with his family into 
Holland, and that SpinoU had invaded the Palatinate, 
and, meeting with no resistance, except from som«0 
princes of the union, and from one English regiment of 
S400 men, commanded by the brave sir Horace Vere,'^ 
had, in a little time, reduced the. greater part of that 
principality. 

High were now the murmurs and complunts against 
the king's neutrality and unactive disposition. The 
bappiness and tranquillity of their own country became 
distasteful to the English, when they reflected on the 
grievances and distresses of their protestant brethren in 
Germany. They considered not, that their interposition 
in the wars of the continent, though agreeable to religions 
zeal, could not, at that time, be justified by any sound 
maxims of politics ; that, however exorbitant the Austrian 
greatness, the danger was still too distant to give any just 
alarm to England ; that mighty resistance would yet be 
made by so many potent and warlike princes and states 
in Germany, ere they would yield their neck to the yoke ; 
that France, now engaged to contract a double alliance 
with the Austrian family, must necessarily be soon roused 
from her lethargy, and oppose the progress of so hated a 
rival ; that in the farther advance of conquests, even the 
interests of the two branches of that ambitious family 
must interfere, and beget mutual jealousy and opposition; 
that a land-war, carried on at such a distance, would 
waste the blood and treasure of the English nation, with- 
out any hopes of success ; that a sea-war, indeed, might 
be both safe and successful against Spain, but would not 
aflect the enemy in such vital parts as to make them stop 
their career of success in Germany, and abandon all their 
acquisitions; and that the prospect of recovering the 
l^atinate being at present desperate^ the affair was re* 
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dnoed to tliis siiDpIc qvestion, whether peaee and oonnir 
•ieree with Spain, or the uncertain hopes of plunder and 
of conquest in the Indies, were preferable ? a question 
which, at the beginning of the king's reign, had already 
been decided, and perhaps with reason, in favour of the 
fonner advantages. 

NEGOTIATION WITH SPAIN. 

Jambs might have defended his pacific measures hy 
«ach plausible arguments: but these, though the chief, 
teem not to have been the sole motives which swayed him. 
He bad entertained the notion, that, as bis own justice 
and moderation had shone out so conspicuously through- 
oiit all these transactions, the whole house of Austria, 
though not awed by the power of England, would willingly, 
from mere respect to his virtue, submit themselves to so 
equitable an arbitration. He flattered himself that, after 
he had formed an intimate connexion with the Spanish 
monarch, by means of his son's marriage, the restitution 
of the Palatinate might be procured, from the motive 
alone of friendship and personal attachment. He per- 
ceived not, that his unactive virtue, the more it was 
extolled, the greater disregard was it exposed to. He 
was not sensible that the Spanish match was itself at- 
tended with such difficulties, that all his art of negotiation 
woulfl scarcely be able to surmount them ; much less, 
that this match could in good policy be depended on, as 
the means of procuring such extraordinary advantages. 
His unwarlike disposition, increased by age, rivetted 
1dm still fester in his errors, and determined him to seek 
the restoration of his son-in*law, by remonstrances and 
entreaties, by arguments and embassies, rather than by 
blood and violence. And the same defect of courage 
which Iwld him in awe of foreign nations, made him 
likewise afraid of shocking the prejudices of his own sub- 
jects, and kept him from openly avowing the measures 
which he was determined to pursue. Or, perhaps, he 
hoped io tiim4hese prejudices to acoount, imd, by their 
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means, engage bis people to furnish him with supplies^ 
of which their excessive frugality had hitherto made them 
so sparing and resenredJ^ 

A PARLIAMENT. Jutu 16, 1631. 

Hb first tried the expedient of a benevolence or f^-g^ft 
from individuals; pretending the urgency of the case, 
which would not admit of leisure for any other measure : 
' but the jealousy of liberty was now roused, and the nation 
regarded these pretended benevolences as real extortions, 
contrary to law, and dangerous to freedom, however au- 
thorised by ancient precedent. A parliament was found 
to be the only resource which could furnish any laige 
supplies; and writs were accordingly issued for sum- 
moning that great council of the nation. [See note C, 
aitheendo/tkurol.'] 

In this parliament there appeared, at first, nothing but 
duty and submission on the part of the commons; and 
they seemed determined to sacrifice every thing, in order 
to maintun a good correspondence with their prince. 
They would allow no mention to be made of the new 
customs or impositions, which had been so eagerly dis- 
puted in the former parliament: ^7 the imprisonment of 
the members of that parliament was here, by some, com- 
plained of ; but, by the authority of the graver and more 
prudent pait of the house, that grievance was buried in 
oblivion:*^ and, being informed that the king had re- 
mitted several considerable sums to the palatine, the 
commons, without a negative, voted him two subsidies,^* 
and that too, at the very beginning of the session, con- 
trary to the maxims frequently adopted by their pre- 
decessors. 

Afterwards, tliey proceeded, but in a very temperate 
manner, to the examination of grievances. They found, 
that patents had been granted to sir Giles Mompesson 
and sir Francis Michel, for licensing inns and ale-houses ; 
that great sums of money had been exacted^ under pre- 
text of these licenses ; and that such inn-keepecB as pre- 
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Slimed to continue their busineas, without fatiflfyin^ the 
rapacity of the patentees, had been severely punished by 
fiiie» imprisonment, and vexatious prosecutions. 

iTbe same persons had also procured a patent, which 
they shared with sir Edward Villiers, brotiber to Buck- 
ingham, for the sole making of gold and silver thread and 
laoe, and had obtained very extraordinary powers for ]>re- 
venting any rivalship in these manufactures : they were 
armed with authority to search for all goods, which might 
interfere with their patent; and even to punish, at their 
own will and. discretion, thte makers, importers, and ven- 

. ders of such commoditiest Many, had grievously suffered 
by this exorbitant jurisdiction ; and the lace which had 
been manufactured by the patentees was universally found 
to be adulterated, and to be composed more of copper than 
of the precious metals. 

These iprievances the commons represented to the king; 
and they met with -a very gracious and very cordial re- 

I caption. He seemed even -thankful for the information 
given him ; and declared himself ashamed, that such 

■ abuses, unknowingly to him, had creeped into his ad- 
ministration. *' I assure you," said he, " had I before 
heard these things complained of, I would have done the 
office p( a just king, and out of parliament have punished 

' them, as severely, and peradventure more, than you now 
Intend to do.'*^ A sentence was passed for the punishment 
of Michel and Mompesson.^^ It was executed on the 
former. The latter broke prison and escaped* Villiers 
was, at that time, sent purposely on a foreign employ- 
ment ; and his guilt being less enormous, or less apparent^ 
than that of the others, he was the more easily protected 
by the credit of his brother Buckingham.^ 

FALL OF BACON. 

Encouraged by this success, the commons carried 

their scrutiny, and still with a respectful hand* into other 

abuses of importance. The great seal was, at that time, 

in the hands of thu celebrated Bacon, created visooniit 

£2 
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jdt Alban's ; a man univenally admired for the grealniest 
jcf bis genius, aod beloved for the eourteousiiess and hu- 
manity of hk behaviour. He was the great oroameat of 
hh age and nation; and nought was wanting to render 
him the ornament of human nature itself, hut that 
atrength of mind whieh might cheelc his intemperate de- 
fine of preformenty that oould add nothing to hb dignity, 
«Bd might restrain his profuse inelination to expeuoe, that 
eould be requisite neither for his honour nor entertaiii- 
ttent. His want of economy, and his indulgenee to ser- 
vants, had involved him in necessities; and, in order to 
•upply his prodigality, he bad been tempted to take bribes » 
by the title of presents, and that in a very open manner, 
Irom suitors in chanceiy. It appears that it had been 
usual for former chancellors to take presents; and it is 
pretended that Bacon, who followed the same dang«mis 
practice, had still, in the seat of justice, preserved the 
integrity of a judge, and had given just decrees against 
those very, persons, 'from whom he had received the wagea 
of iniquity* Complaints rose the louder on that aoooaat^ 
and at last reached the house of commons, who sent up 
an impeachment against him to the peers. The chao- 
eellor, conscious of guilt, deprecated the vengeance of 
his judges, and endeavoured, by a general avowal, to es- 
.cape the confusion of a stricter inquiry. The lords In- 
sisted on a particular confession of all his corruptions. He 
acknowledged twenty-eight articles ; and was senteneed 
to pay a fine of 40,000 pounds, to be imprisoned in the 
l*ower during the king's pleasure, to be for ever incapa- 
ble of any office, place, or employment, and never again 
to sit in parliamoit, or come within the verge of the 
court. 

This dreadful sentence, dreadful to a man of nice sen- 
sibility to honour, be survived five years ; and, being re- 
leased iu a little time from the Tower, his genius, yet ~ 
unbroken, supported itself amidst involved circumstances 
and a depressed spirit, and shone out in literaty pro- 
ductions, whieh have made his guilt or weaknesses be 
foigottenorovevlookcdbypotteiity. In consideratfon of 
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4iis great iBerk» the kiag remitted his fine, u well as all 
the 4iUier parts of his sentence, couferred on him a laj:gie 
pension of lilOO pounds a year, and employed eveiy ex- 
.pedieot to alleviate the weight of his age and misfortunes* 
And that great philosopher, at last, acknowledged with 
i^giet, that b^ had too long neglected the true ambition 
of a fine genius ^ and by plunging into business and af- 
ftirSy wbi^ reqjuire much less capacity, but greater firm- 
ness tff BAod* than the pursuits of learning, had exposed 
Jiiaiself to such grievous calamities.^ 

The eommons bad entertained the idea, that they were 
ih» gn«t patrons of the people, and that the redress of 
^1 grievfltiQes must proceed from them ; and to this prin- 
afHt thfy were ebieiSy beholden for the regard and con- 
sideration of the public. In the CKecution of this ot&q^, 
.they BOW kept their ears open to complaints of every kind ; 
And tlM^y carried their researches into many grievances, 
.wbieh, though of no great importance, could not be 
iouehod on, without sensibly affecting the king and bi* 
ministers. The prerogative seemed every moment to be 
invaded; the king's authority, in every article, was dis- 
fttted; and James, who was willing to correct the abuses 
of his power, would not submit to h-dve his power itself 
.questioned and denied. After the house* therefore, bad 
bitten near six months, and had. as yet, brought no con- 
diderabie business to a full conclusion, the king resolved, 
imder pretence of the advanced season to interrupt their 
proceedings; and he sent them word, that he was deter- 
mined, in a little time, to adjourn them till next winter. 
The oommons made application to the lords, and desirad 
them to join in a petition for delaying the adjournment ; 
which was refused by the^pi^er house. The king regarded 
this prqiect of a joint petition as an attempt to force him 
from his measures : he thanked the peers for their refusal 
to concur in it, and told them, that, if it were their de- 
tire, he would delay the a^ioumment, but would not so 
far comply with the request of the lower house-^ And 
thus, in these great national alEurs, the same peevbh- 
aess, which, in private altercations, often rais^ » qyan«l 
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from the smallest be|;inniiig89 produced a mutual cold- 
ness and disgust between the king and the commons. 

RIJFTURE BBTWBBN THE KING AND THE COMMONS. 

During the recess of parliament, the king used eveiy 
measure to render himself popular with the nation, and 
to appease the rising ill humour of its representatives. He 
had Toluntarily offered the parliament to circumscribe his 
own prerogative, and to abrogate for the future his power 
of granting monopolies. He now recalled all the patents 
of that kind, and redressed eveiy article of grievance, to 
the number of tbirty-seiren, which had ever been com- 
plained of in the house of commons.*^ But he gained 
not the end which he proposed. The disgust, which had 
appeared at parting, could not so suddenly be dispelled. 
He had likewise been so imprudent as to commit to 
prison sir Edwin Sandys,^ without any known cause, be- 
sides his activity and vigour in discharging his duty as a 
member of parliament. And, above all, the transactions 
in Germany were sufficient, when joined to the king's 
cautions, negotiations, and delays, to inflame that jealousy 
of honour and religion which prevailed throughout the 
nation.^ This summer, the ban of the empire had been 
pubUshed against the elector palatine ; and the execution 
of it was committed to the duke of Bavaria.^ The Up- 
per Palatinate was, in a little time, conquered by that 
prince ; and measures were taking in the empi^ for be- 
stowing on him the electoral dignity, of which the palatine 
was then despoiled. Frederic now lived with his nu- 
merous family, in poverty and distress, either in Holland 
or at Sedan, with his unde the duke of Bouillon; and 
throughout all the new conquests, in both the Palatinates, 
as well as in Bohemia, Austria, and Lusatia, the progress 
of the Austrian arms was attended with rigours and se- 

' verities, exercised against the professors of the reformed 
religion. 
The zeal of the commons immediately moved them, 

- opcm their assemblingi on the 4th of November, to take 
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all these transactiom into consideratioii. They framed 
a renioiiitrancey which they intended to carry to the kinp • 
They represented, that the enormous gpnowth of the 
Austrian power threatened the liherties of Europe ; that 
the progress of the catholic religion in England bred the 
most melancholy apprehensions lest it should again ac- 
quire an ascendant in the kingdom ; that the indulgence 
of his majesty towards the profiessors of that religion had 
encouraged their insolence and temerity; that the uncon- 
trolled conquests, made by the Austrian family in Ger- 
many, raised mighty expectations in the English papists ; 
but above all, that the prospect of the Spanish matdi 
elevated them so far as to hope for an entire toleration, 
if not the final re-establishment of their religion. The 
commons, therefore, entreated his majesty that he would 
immediately undertake the defence of the palatine, and 
maintain it by force of arms; that he would turn his 
sword against Spain, whose armies and treasures were the 
chief support of the catholic interest in Europe; that he 
would enter into no negotiation for the marriage of his 
son but with a protestant princess ; that the children of 
popish recusants should be taken from their parents, and 
be committed to the care of protestant teachers and 
schoolmasters ; and that the fines and confiscations, to 
which the catholics were by law liable, should be levied 
with the utmost severity.^ 

By this bold step, unprecedented in England for many 
years, and scarcely ever heard of in peaceable times, the 
commons attacked at once all the king's favourite maxims 
of government; his cautious and pacific measures, his 
lenity towards the Romish religion, and his attachment 
to the Spanish alliance, from which he promised himself 
tuch mighty advantages. Biit what most disgusted him 
was, their seeming invasion of his prerogative, and their 
pretending, under colour of advice, to direct his conduct 
in such points as had ever been acknowledged to belong 
solely to the management and direction of the sovereign. 
He was, at that time, absent at Newmarket; but as soon 
J» he heard of the intended remonstrance of the commons, 
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iM wrate a letter to the ipeaker, in whiek he «bwflar 
rebuked the house for opedjy debating: natters -lisr abow 
their reaeh and ca|>adty, and beetrictfy forbade thesa %o 
■Mddle with any thing that regarded fais govemnent, or 
4eep matters of state, and especiaUy not to touch on his 
ton's marriage with the daughter of Spain, nor to attack 
the honour of that king, or any other of his<fnend8 and 
oonfederates. In order the more to intimidate them, he 
nentioned the imprisonment of sir Bdwin Sandys; and 
though he denied that the confinement of that member 
had been owing to any offence committed in the houie, 
be plainly told them, that he thought himself folly en- 
titled to punish every misdemeanour in parliament, as 
well during its sitting as after its dissolution ; and that 
he intended thenceforward to chastise any man, whose 
insolent behaviour there should minister occasion of 
offence.^ 

This violent letter, in which the king, though he here 
imitated former precedents, may be thought not to have 
acted altogether on the defensive, had the efiect which 
might natorally have been expected from it: the com- 
mons were inflamed, not terrified. Secure of their own 
popularity, and of the bent of the nation towards a war 
with the catholics abroad, and the persecution of popery 
at home, they little dreaded the menaces of a prince who 
was unsupported by military force, and whose gentle 
temper would, of itself, so soon disarm his severity. 
In a new remonstrance, therefore, they still insisted on 
their former remonstrance and advice ; and they main- 
tained, though in respectfol terms, that they were en- 
titled to interpose with their counsel in all matters of 
government ; that, to possess entire fireedom of speech^ 
in their debates on public business, was their ancient and 
undoubted right, and an inheritance transmitted to them 
firom their ancestors ; and that, if any member abused 
this liberty, it belonged to the house alone, who were 
witnesses of his offenoe, to inflict a proper censure upon 
lum.si 

86 vigormu an answer was nowise ralrulatH to appaaia 
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the Idng^. It is said, when the approteh of the committee 
who were to present it was notified to him^ he ordered 
twelve chairs to be brought : for that there were so 
many kings a coming.^ His answer was prompt and 
Aarp; He told the house, that their remonstrance was 
more like a denunciation of war than an address of dutiful 
subjects ; that their pretension to inquire into all state 
affftirs, without exception, was such kpiemipaienee as none 
of their ancestors, even during the reign of the weakest 
princes, had ever pretended to; that public tmnsactiont 
depended on a complication of views and intelligencey 
With which they were entirely unacquainted; that they 
could not better show their wisdom, as well as duty, than 
by keeping within their proper sphere ;^ and that, in 
any business which depended on his prerogative, thef 
had" no title to interpose with their advice, except when 
he was pleased to desire it. And he concluded with 
these memorable words : And though we catmoi dttow of 
jfowr. style, in mentioning pour ancient and undoubted 
right and inheritance, hut would rather have wished 
that tfc had said, that pour privileges were derived from 
the grace and permission of our ancestors and us (for the 
most ^ them grew from precedents, which shows rather a 
toleration than inheritance); pet we are pleased to give 
pou our ropal assurance, that as hng as pou contnin 
pourselves within the limits <jf pour dutp, we will be as 
careful to maintain and preserve pour lawful liberties 
and privileges as ever anp ef our predecessors were, nap^ 
as to preserve our own ropal prerogative, 

PROTESTATION OF THE COMMONS, 

This open pretension of the king^s naturally gave great 
lilarm to the house of commons. They saw their title 
to every privilege, if not plainly denied, yet considered 
at least as precarious. It might be forfeited by abuse, 
and they had already ahused it. They thought proper^, 
therefore, immediately to oppose pretension to pretension* 
They framed> protestation (I8th Dec,), in which they 
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repeated all their former claims for freedom of speech, 
and an unbounded authority to interpose with their ad- 
vice and counsel. And they asserted. That the Uberties, 
franchises f prinileges, and jurisdictions of parliament, 
are the ancient and undoubted birtkright and inheritance 
^ the mUeds of England.'^[See note D» at the end ^ 
this Vol, 

The kin^, informed of these increasing heats and jea- 
lousies in the bouse, hurried to town. He sent imme- 
diately for the journals of the commons ; and, with his 
own hand, before the council, he tore out this protesta- 
tion;'^ and ordered his reasons to he inserted in the 
council-book. He was doubly displeased, he said, with 
the protestation of the lower house, on account of the 
manner of framing it, as well as of the matter wbieh it 
contained. It was tumultuously voted, at a late hour, 
and in a thin house ; and it was expressed in such general 
and ambiguous terms, as might serve for a foundation to 
the most enormous claims, and to the most unwarrant- 
able usurpations upon his prerogative.'^ 

The meeting of the house might have proved dangerous 
after so violent a breach. It was no longer possible, 
while men were in such a temper, to finish any business. 
The king, therefore, prorogued the parliament, and S(K>n 
after dissolved it by proclamation; in which he also 
made an apology to the public for his whole, conduct. 

The leading members of the house, sir Edward Coke 
and sir Robert Philips, were committed to the Tower; 
Selden, Pym, and Mallory, to other prisons.'^ As a 
lighter punishment, sir Dudley Digges, sir Thomas Crew, 
sir Nathaniel Rich, sir James Perrot, joined in commission 
with others, were sent to Ireland, in order to execute some 
business.'^ The king, at that time, enjoyed, at least exer- 
cised, the prerogative of employing any man, even with^ 
out his consent, in any branch of public servipe. 

Sir John Savile, a powerful msui in the house of com- 
mons, and a zealous opponent of the court, was made 
comptroller of the household, a privy counsellor, and soon 
after a baron.'^ This event is memorable ; as being 
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Che first instance, perhaps, in the whole history of Eng;* 
land, of any king^s advancing a man on account of par- . 
liamentaiy interest, and of opposition to his measures. 
However irregular this practice, it will be regarded by 
political reasoners, as one of the most early and most 
infallible symptoms of a regular established liberty. 

The kmg having thus, with so rash and indiscreet a 
hand, torn off that sacred veil which had hitherto 
covered the English constitution, and which threw an 
obscurity upon it so advantageous to royal prerogative, 
every man began to indulge himself in political reason- 
ings and inquiries; and the same factions which com-, 
menced in parliament were propagated throughout the. 
nation. In vain did James, by reiterated proclamations, 
forbid the discoursing of state afiairs.^ Such proclama- 
tions, if they had any eflfect, served rather to inflame 
the curiosity of the public And, in every company or. 
society, the late transactions became the subject of ar- 
gument and debate'. 

All history, said the partisans of the court, as well as^ 
the histoiy of England, justify the king's position with 
regard to the origin of popular privileges; and every 
reasonable man must allow, that as monarchy is the most 
simple form of government, it must first have occured to 
rude and uniustructed mankind. The other complicated 
and artificial additions were the successive invention of 
sovereigns and legislators ; or, if they were obtruded on 
the prince by seditious subjects, their origin must appear, 
on that vMTy account still more precarious and unfavour- 
able. In England, the autbority of the king, in all the 
exterior forms of government, aud in the common style 
of law, appears totally absolute and sovereign ; nor does 
the real spirit of the constitution, as it has ever disco- 
vered itself in practice, fall much short of these appear- 
ances. The parliament is created by his will ; by his 
will it is dissolved. It is his will alone, though at the 
desire of both houses, which gives authority to laws. 
To all foreign nations, the majesty of the monarch seems 
to merit sole attention and regard. And no subject^ 

Vot. Vil, F 
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who bai ezpoied himtelf to royal indigiiatioiiy euk liop« 
to Ihre with safety in thekinfdom; nor can he even leaiw 
ft, according to law, without the content of hit maaltr* 
If a magistrate, enyfroned with such power and splen* 
dour, should consider his authority ai sacred, and regnrtl 
himself as the anointed of hearen, his pretensionfr mtif 
bear a very favourable construction. Or, allowing them 
to be merely pious frauds, we need not be surpriaed, 
that the same stratagem which was practised by Ifinoa^ 
Kuma, and the most celebrated legislators of antiquity^ 
should now, in tliese restless and inquiritive times, be 
employed by the king of England. Subjects are not raised 
above that quality, though assembled in parliament. ThO 
same humble respect and deference is still due to their 
prince. Though he indulges them in the privilege of lay- 
ing before him their domestic grievances, with which 
they are supposed to be best acquainted, this warrants 
not their bold intrusion into eveiy province of govern- 
ment. And, to all judidous examiners, it must appear, 
" That the lines of duty are as much transgressed by a 
more independent and less respectful exereise of acknow- 
ledged powers, as by the usurpation of such as are new 
and unusual." 

The lovers of liberty, throughout the nation, reasoned 
after a different manner. It is in vain, said they, that 
the king traces up the English government to its first 
origin, in order to represent the privileges of parliament 
as dependent and precarious : prescription, and the prac- 
tice of so many ages, must, long ere this time, have 
given a sanction to these assemblies, even though they 
had been derived from an origin no more dignified than 
tiiat which he assigns them. If the written records of 
the English nation, as asserted, represent parliaments to 
have arisen from the consent of monarehs, the principlef 
of human nature, when we trace government n step 
higher, must show us that monarehs themselves owe all 
their authority to the voluntary submission of the people* 
But in fact, no age can be shown, when the English go- 
vernment was altogether an unmixed nonarehy : and^ 
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U Urn privil^fes of tlie aatioB bave, at any period, lictn 
overpowered by violent irruptioaa ot foreign force or do- 
nettic usurpation, the feoerous apirit of the people has 
ever seized the first opportunity of re-establishing the 
ancient government and oonstitution. Though io the 
style of the laws, and in the usual forms of administration, 
royal authority may be represented as sacred and su- 
preme ; whatever is essential to the exercise of sovereign 
and legislative power must still be regarded as equally 
divine and inviolable. Or, if any distinction be made ia 
this respect, the preference is surely due to those national 
eonndls, by whoae interposition the exorbitances of ty- 
rannical power are restrained, and tliat sacred liberty is 
preserved, which heroic spirits, in all ages, have deemed 
more precious than life itself. Nor is it sufficient to say. 
Chat the mild and equitable administration of James af- 
lords little occasion, or no occasion, of oom^^nt. How 
moderate soever the exercise of his prerogative, how exact 
soever his observance of the laws and constitution; " If 
be founds his authority on arbitraiy and dangerous prin- 
ciples, it is requisite to watch l^m with the same care, 
and to oppose him with the same vigour, as if he had 
indulged himself in all the excesses of cruelty and ty. 
lanny." 

Amidst these disputes, the wise and moderate in the 
nation endeavoured to preserve, as much as possible, an 
equitable neutrality between the opposite parties ; and 
the more they reflected on the course of public affairs, 
the greater difficulty they found in fixing just sentiments 
with regard to them. On the one hand, they regarded 
the veiy rise of parties as a happy prognostic of the es- 
tablishment of liberty; nor could they ever expect to 
.«i^|oy, in a mixad government, so invaluable a blessing, 
.without suffering that inconvenience, which, in such 
governments, has ever attended it. But when they con- 
sidered, on the other hand, the necessary aims and pur- 
suits of both parties, they were struck with apprehension 
of the consequences, and could discover no feasible plan 
of accommodation between them. Ftpm long pr«pti^. 
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the crown was now poiseised of so exorintant a prero* 
gative, that it was not sufficaent for liberty to remain on 
the defensive, or endeavour to secure the little |px>und 
which Was left her : it was become necessaiy to carry on 
an offensive war, and to circumscribe, within more narrow, 
as well as more exact bounds, the authority of the sove- 
reign. Upon such provocation, it could not but happen, 
that the prince, however just and moderate, would en- 
deavour to repress his opponents ; and as he stood upon 
the very brink of arlntnxy power, it was to be feaired 
that he would, hastily and unknowingly, pass those limits, 
which were not precisely marked by the constitution. 
The turbulent government of England, ever fluctuating 
between privilege and prerogative, would afford a variety 
of precedents, which might be pleaded on both sides. In 
such delicate questions, the people must be divided : the 
arms of the state were still in their hands: a civil war 
must ensue; a civil war where no party or both parties 
would justiy bear the blame, and where the good and 
virtuous would scarcely know what vows to form ; were it 
not that liberty, so necessary to the perfection of human 
society, would be sulBcient to bias their affections toward* 
the side of its defenders. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

HtgaOMOtm with tnaid to th« MwiMfft ukl die MaliMte....Chanel»r of 
'8ackiiiglMni....Priiiee'b jmraqr to 8Mia....ManiH* Tkwty knlM....A 
I>kTUunait....Retiini of BrMtol....Biiptu« witk Spain.... Trarty wttk 
Fniicc....Bl«iifeUt't EiHitiM....DMUi cTlitt Kfaif....iiit Ckmctor. 



NEGOTIATIONS with rbqabd to thb MARRIAGE 
AND THE PALATINATE. 1699. 

T^ wrest the Palatinate from the hands of the emperor 
and the duke of Bavaria, must always have heen xe- 
garded as a difficult taslc for the power of England, con- 
ducted by so unwarlike a prince as James : it was plainly 
impossible, while the breach subsisted between him and 
the commons. The king^s negotiations, therefore, had 
they been managed with ever so great dexterity, must 
now carry less weight with them ; and it was easy to 
elude all his applications. When lord Digby, his am- 
bassador to the emperor, had desired a cessation of hosti- 
lities, he was referred to the duke of Bavaria, who com- 
manded the Austrian armies. The duke of Bavaria told 
him, that it was entirely superfluous to form any treaty 
for that purpose. Hostilities are ahready ceased, said he ; 
and 1 doubt not hut I shall be able to prevent their revivai 
by keeping firm possession <f the Palatinate, till a final 
agreement shall be conchided between the contending 
parties,^ Notwithstanding this insult, James endea- 
voured to resume with the emperor a treaty of accommo- 
dation; and be opened the negotiations at Brussels, 
under the mediation of archduke Albert ; and after his 
death, which happened about this time, under that of the 
Infanta : when the conferences were entered upon, it 
was found, that the powers of these princes to determine 
in the controversy were not sufficient or satisfactoiy. 
Schwartzenbourg, the Imperial minister, was expected at 
London; and it was hoped that he would bring more 
ample authority: hit oemmittion referred entirely to tho 
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negotiatioii at Brussels. It was not difficult for the king 
to perceive* that his applications were ncfi^lected by the 
emperor ; but as he had no choice of any otlier ezpedienty 
and it seemed the interest of his son-in-law to keep alive 
fais pretensions, he was still content to follow Ferdinand 
through all his shifts and evasions. Nor was be entirely 
discouraged, even when the Imperial diet at Ratisbon^ 
iy the influence or rather authority of the emperor^ 
though contrary to the protestation of Saxony, and of 
«ll the protestant princes and cities, had transforred the 
electoral dignity from the palatine to the duke of Bavaria. 

Meanwhile the efforts made by Frederic, for the reco- 
very of his dominions, were vigorous. Three armies 
were levied in Germany by his authority, under three 
commanders, duke Christian of Brunswick, the prince 
of Baden Dourlach, and count Mansfeldt. The two for* 
mer generals were defeated hy count Tilly and the Impe- 
rialists : the third, though much inferior in force to bis 
enemies, still maintained the war; but with no equal 
supplies of money either from the palatine or the king of 
England. It was cbiefly by pillage and free quarters ia 
the Palatinate, that he subsisted his army. As the 
Austrians were regularly paid, they were kept in more 
exact discipline; and James justly became apprehensive* 
lest so unequal a contest, besides ravishing the palatine's 
hereditary dominions, would end in the total alienation of 
the people's affections -from their ancient sovereign, by 
whom they were plundered, and in an attachment to their 
new masters, by whom they were protected.^ He per- 
suaded therefore his son-in-law to disarm, under colour 
of duty and submission to the emperor : and accordingly* 
Mansfeldt was dismissed from the palatine's service ; and 
that famous general withdrew his army into the Low 
Countries, and there received a commission from the 
States of the United Provinces. 

To show how little account was made of James's ne- 
gotiations abroad, there is a pleasantry mentioned by idl 
historians, which, for that reason, shall have a plafoe 
here. In a force* acted at Brusselsi a courier was iatKi- 
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duoed canyin^ the dokfol newt that the BiUtinate would 
toon be wrested from the house of Austria; so powerful 
were the succours which, from all quarters were hastenini; 
to the relief of the despoiled elector : the king of Denmark 
had agreed to contribute to his assistance a hundred 
thousand pickled herrings, the Dutch a hundred thousand * 
outter-boxes, and the king of England a hundred thou- 
sand ambassadors. On other occasions, he was painted 
with a scabbard, but without a sword j or with a sword> 
which nobody could draw^ though several were pulling 
at iO 

It was not from his negotiations with the emperor or 
the duke of Bavaria, that James expected any success 
in his project of restoring the palatine : his eyes were eiv 
tirely turned towards Spain; and if he could effect his 
son's marriage with the Infanta, he doubted not but that, 
after so intimate a coi\junction, this other point could 
easily be obtained. The negotiations of that court being 
commonly dilatory, it was not easy for a prince of so little 
penetration in business, to distinguish whether the diffi- 
culties which occurred, were real or affected ; and he was 
surprised, after negotiating five years on so simple a de- 
mand, that he was not more advanced than at the begin- 
ning. A dispensation from Rome was requisite for the 
marriage of the Infanta with a protestant prince ; and 
the kirig of Spain, having undertaken to procure that dis* 
pensation, had thereby acquired the means of retarding 
at pleasure, or of forwarding the marriage, and at the 
same time of concealing entirely his artifices from the 
icourt of England. 

In order to remove all obstacles, James dispatched 
Digby, soon after created earl of Bristol, as his ambassador 
to Philip IV. who had lately succeeded his father in the 
erown of Spain. He secretly employed Gage as his agent 
at Rome; and finding that the difference of religion was 
the principal, if not the sole difficulty, which retarded 
the marriage, he resolved to soften that objection as 
much as possible. He issued public orders for dischaig- 
i^ all popish recusants who were imprisoned; audit waf 
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daily apprehended that he would forbid, for the future, 
the execution of the penal laws enacted against them* 
For this step, so opposite to the rigid spirit of his sub- 
jects, he took care to apologize ; and he even endeavoured 
to ascribe it to his great zeal for the reformed religion. 
He had been making applications, he said, to all foreign 
princes for some indulgence to the distressed protestants ; 
and he was still answered by olijections derived from the 
severity of English laws against catholics.^ It might in- 
deed occur to him, that if the extremity of religious zeal 
were ever to abate among christian sects, one of them 
must begin ; and nothing would be more honourable for 
England, than to have led the way in sentiments so wise 
and moderate. 

Not only the religious puritans murmured at this to- 
lerating measure of the king : the lovers of civil liberty 
were alarmed at so important an exertion of prerogative. 
But, among other dangerous articles of authority, the 
kings of England were at that time possessed of the diSf 
pensing powers at least were in the constant practice of 
exercising it. Besides^ though the royal prerogative in 
civil matters was then extensive, the princes, during some 
late reigns, had been accustomed to assume a still greater 
in ecdesiasticaL And the king failed not to represent 
the toleration of catholics as a measure entirely of that 
nature. 

By James's concession in favour of the catholics, he 
attained his end. The same religious motives which had 
hitherto rendered the oourtof Madrid inrincere in all the 
steps taken with regard to the marriage, were, now the 
chief cause of promoting it By its means^ it was there 
boped the English catholics would for the future enjoy 
case and indulgence $ and the Infanta would be the happy 
instrument of procuring to the church some tranquillity^ 
after the many severe persecutions which it had Utherto 
undergone. - The earl of Bristol, a minister of vigilance 
and penetration, and who had formeriy opposed all al« 
lianoe with catholics,'^ was now fully convinced of the 
iiiicerity of Spaio} and he was leady to eongratuUte tht 
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kin; on the entire omnpletion ef his w\mm and ftmjetU^* 
A daughter of Spain, whom be represents as extremely 
accomplished, would soon, he said, arrive in En'j^land, 
and brings with her an immense ibrtime of two millions 
of pieces of eight, or six hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling; a sum four times greater than Spain had ever be- 
fore given with any princess, and almost equal to ail the 
money which the parliament, during the whole course of 
this reign, had -hitherto granted to the king. But what 
was of more importance to James's honour and happi- 
ness, Bristol considered this match as an infallible prog* 
nosticof the palatine's restoration ; nor would Philip, be 
thought, ever have bestowed his sister and so large a for- 
tune under the prospect of entering next day into a war 
with England. So exact was his intelligence, that the 
most secret counsels of the Spaniards, be boasts, had 
never escaped him ;^ and he found that they had all 
along considered the marriage of the Infanta, and the 
restitution of the Palatinate as measures closely con* 
nected, or altogether inseparable.^ However little cal- 
culated James's cbaraeter to extort so vast a concession ; 
however improper the measures which he had pursued for 
attaining that end ; the ambassador could not withstand 
the plain evidence of facts, by which Philip now demon- 
strated his sincerity. Perhaps too, Kke a wise man, he 
considered, that reasons of state, which are supposed 
solely to influence the councils of monarchs, are not al- 
ways the motives which there predominate; that the 
milder views of gratitude, honour, friendship, generosity, 
are frequently able among prinees, as well as private 
persons, to countefbalance these selfish condderaiions; 
that the justice and moderation of James had been so 
conspicuous in all these transactions, his reliance on 
Spain, his confidence in her friendship, that he had at 
last obtained the cordial alliance of that nation, so eele- 
brated for honour and fidelity. Or if p<Hitics must still 
be supposed the ruling motive of aU puUie measures, 
the maritime power of England was so considerable, and 
the Spanish dominions so divided, as might weH induoe 
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the cooDcil of Philip to* (iiiidc that a- sHieef» fnendabip 
with the masters of the sea could not be pitrefaased fay 
too great ooBceasionft.^ And as James, during so many 
yean, had been idlured and seduced by hopes and pro- 
testations, his people enraged by delays and disiq^fKrint- 
ments; it would probably occur, that there was now 
no medium left between the most inveterate hatfed and- 
the most intimate alliance between the nations. Not to 
mention, that, a» a ne# spirit began about this time ta 
animate the councils of France, the friend«hip of England 
became every day more necessary to the greatness and se- 
curity of the Spanish monarch. 

All measures beings therefore, agreed on between the 
parties, nought wa»- wanting hot the dispensation from 
Rome, which might be considered as a mere-formality. ^° 
The king, justified by success, now exulted in his pacific 
counsels, and boasted of his superior sagacity and pene»' 
tration ; when all these flattering prospects were blasted 
by the temerity of a man, whom he had fondly exalted 
fiorn a private condition, to be the bane of himself, ol 
his family, and of hi? people* 

CHARACTER OF BUCKINGHAM. ISiH. 

EvBft sincte the fill of Somerset, Buckin^am had go* 
▼emed, with an unoontndled sway, both the court and 
nation ; and could James's eyes have been opened, he 
had now full opportunity of observing how unfit his fo- 
vourite was for the hi|^ station to iriiich he was raised^ 
Some aooooplishments of a courtier he possessed : of 
every talent of s minister he was utterly destitute* 
Headstrong in his passionSj and inciq>ab]e equally of pru* 
dence and of dissimulation : sincere from violence rather 
than eaadour; expensive from profusion more than ge- 
netodty: a warm friend, a furious enemy; but without 
any chokse or discernment in «ther : with these quahtiea 
he had early and quufcly mounted to the highest rank; 
and partook at once of the insolence which attends a 
fcrtnne iMriy acqitiiad, and the Impetuosity which be* 
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longs to penons born in high itations, and unacquainted 
with opposition. 

Among those who had experienced the arrogance off 
this overgrown favourite, the prince of Wales himself had 
not been entirely spared ; and a great coldness, if not an 
enmity, had, for that reason, taken place between them. 
Buckingham, desirous of an opportunity, which might 
connect him with the prince and overcome his aversion, 
and at the same time envious of the great credit acquired 
by Bristol in the Spanish negotiation, bethought himself 
of an expedient, by which he might at once gratify both 
these inclinations. He represented to Charles, that 
persons of his exalted station were peculiarly unfortunate 
in their marriage, the chief circumstance in life; and 
commonly received into their arms a bride, unknown to 
them, to whom they were unknown ; not endeared by 
sympathy, not obliged by service ; wooed by treaties alone, 
by negotiations, by political interest : that however ac- 
complished the Infanta, she must consider herself as a 
melancholy victim of state, and could not but think with 
aversion of that day, when she was to enter the bed of a' 
stranger ; and, passing into a foreign country and a new 
£smily, bid adieu for ever to her father's house, and to 
her native land: that it was in the prince's power to 
soften all these rigours, and lay such an obligation on 
her, as would attach the most indifferent temper, as* 
would warm the coldest afifections : that his journey to 
Madrid would be an unexpected gallantry, which would 
equal all the fictions of Spanish romance, and suiting the 
amorous and enterprising character of that nation, must 
immediately introduce him to the princess under the 
agreeable character of a devoted k)ver and daring ad- 
venturer : that the negotiations with regard to the Pala* 
tinate, which had hitherto languished in the hands of 
ministers, would quickly be terminated by so illustrious 
an agent, seconded by the mediation and entreaties of the 
grateful Infanta : that Spanish generosity, moved by tha^ 
unexampled trust and confidence, would make conces- 
tiflfis beyond what could be expected from political view^ 
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and considerations : and that he would quickly return to 
the king with the glory of having re-established the 
unhappy palatine, by the same enterprise which procured 
him tiie affections and the person of the Spanish princess. '' 

The mind of the young prince, replete with candoor, 
was infiamed by these generous and romantic ideas, sug- 
gested by Buckingham. He agreed to make application 
to the king for his approbation. They chose the moment 
of bis kindest and most jovial humour; and more by the 
earnestness which they expressed, than by the ^rce of 
their reasons, they obtained a hasty and unguarded con- 
sent to their undertaking. And having engaged his pro- 
mise to keep their purpose secret, they left him, in order 
to make preparations for the journey. 

No sooner was the king alone, than his temper, more 
cautious than sanguine, suggested very different views of 
the matter, and- represented every difficulty and danger 
which could occur. He reflected, that, however the world 
might pardon this sally of youth in the prince, they could 
never forgive himself, who, at his years, and after his 
experience, could intrust bis only son, the heir of his 
crown, the prop of his age, to the discretion of foreigners, 
without so much as providing the frail security of a safe 
conduct in his favour : that if the Spanish monarch were 
sincere in his professions, a few months must finish the 
treaty of marriage^ and bring the Infanta into England ; 
if he were not sincere, the folly was still more egregious 
of committing the prince into his hands: that Philip, 
when possessed of so invaluable a pledge, might well rise 
in his demands, and impose harder conditions -of treaty: 
and that the temerity of the enterprise was 90 apparent, 
that the>event, how prosperous soever, could not justify 
it ; and if disastrous, it would render himself infamous to 
' his people and ridiculous to all posterity.*^ 

Tormented with these reflections, as soon as the prince 
and Buckingham returned for their dispatches, he informed 
them of all the reasons which haddetermined him to change 
bis resolution; and he begged them to desist from so 
foolish an adventure. The prince received the disappoint- 

Vol. VII. G 
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ment with sorrowful sabmittion and silent tears : Buck- 
iiigbam presumed to speak in an imperious tone, which he 
bad ever experienced to be prevalent over his too easy 
master. He told the kin^, that nobody for the future 
would believe any thing he said, when he retracted so soon 
the promise so solemnly given ; that he plainly discerned 
this change of resolution to proceed from another breach 
of his word, in communicating the matter to some rascal, 
who had furnished him with those pitiful reasons which he 
bad alleged, and he doubted not but he should hereafter 
know who his counsellor had been ; and that if he receded 
from what he had promised, it would be such adisobligation 
to the prince, who had now set his heart upon the journey, 
after bit majesty's approbation, that he could never forget 
it, nor forgive any man who had been the cause of it.*^ 

The king, with great earnestness, fortified by many 
oaths, made his apology, by denying that he b^ com- 
municated the matter to any; and finding himself assailed, 
as well by the boisterous importunities of Buckingham, as 
by the warmest entreaties of his son, whose applications 
bad hitherto, on other occasions, been always dutiful, 
never earnest; be had again the weakness to assent to 
their purposed journey. It was agreed that sir Francis 
Cottiugtoii alone, the prince's secretary, and Endjrmion 
Porter, gentleman of his bed-chamber, should accompany 
them ; and the former being at that time in the ante- 
chamber, he was immediately called in by the king^s 
orders. 

James told Cottington, that he had always been an 
honest man, and therefore he was now to trust him in 
an affair of the highest importance, which he was not, 
upon bis life, to disclose to any man whatever. " Ckytting- 
ton," added he, " here is baby Charles and Stenny," (these 
ridiculous appellations he usually gave to the printe and 
Buckingham, } " who have a great mind to go post into 
Spain, and fetch home the Infanta : they will have but 
two more in their company, and have chosen you for one. 
What think you of the journey?" Sir Francis, who was 
a prudent many and had redded some years in Spain as 
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the king^s «gent, was struck with all the obvious olyee* 
tions to 8u<£ an enterprise, and sempled not to dedare 
them. The king threw himself upon his bed, and cried, 
I told you this hrforej and Mi into anew passion and new 
lamentations, complaining that he was undone, and should 
lose baby Charles. 

The prince showed by his countenance, that he was ea- 
tremely dissatisfied with Cottington's discourse ; but Buck- 
ingham broke out into an open passion against him. The 
king, he told him, asked him only of the journey, and of 
the manner of travelling ; particulars, of which he might 
be a competent judge, having gone the road so often by 
post ; but that he, without being called to it, bad the 
presumption to give bis advice upon matters of state and 
against his master, which be should repent as long as he 
lived. A thousand other reproaches be added, which put 
the poor king into a new agony in behalf of a servant, 
who, he foresaw, would suffer for answering him honestly. 
Upon which he said with some emotion, Naif^ by God^ 
Stennyt you are much to blame fir utmg him to: k$ 
anowered me directly to the queotiou which J ashed AtM, 
and very honestly and wisely ; and yet, ym Jknow, he said 
no more than I told you btfore he was called iu. However, 
after all this passion on both sides, James renewed his con* 
sent, and proper directions were giveu for the jomnifey* 
Nor was be now at any loss to discover, that the whole 
intrigue was originally contrived by fiuckingl^am, as well 
«B pursued violently by bis spirit and impetuosity. 

These circumstances, which so well characterize the 
persons, seem to have been related by Codington to lord 
Clarendon, from whom they aie here transcribed ; and 
though minute, ai% not undeserving of a place in bistoiy. 

;.THE PBINCETS JOURNEY TO SPAIN. Mamk 9. 

The prince and Bucklni^in, with their two attendants, 
and sir Richard Graham, master of horse to Buckingham, 
passed disguised and imdisoovered through France { and 
they even ve^twred ia0a oourt>4}all at Paris, where Charles 
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caw the princess Henricftta, whom he afterwards es- 
poused, and who was at that time in the bloom of youth 
and beauty. In eleven days after their departure from 
London, they arrived at Madrid ; and surprised every body 
liy a step so unusual among g^reat princes. The Spanish 
monarch immediately paid Charles a visit, expressed 
tiie utmost gratitude for the confidence reposed in him« 
and made warm protestations of a correspondent confi- 
dence and friendship. By the most studious civilities, 
be showed the respect which he bore to his royal guest. 
He gave him a golden key, which opened all his apart- 
ments, that the prince might, without any introduction, 
have access to him at all hour& : he took the left hand of 
him on every occasion, except in the apartments assigned 
to Charles ; for there, he said, the prince was at home: 
Charies was introduced into the palace with the same 
pomp and ceremony that attends the kings of Spain on 
their coronation : the council received public orders to 
obey him as the king himself: Olivarez too, though a 
grandee of Spain, who has the right of being covered 
oefore his own king, would not put on his hat in the 
prince's presence :'^ all the prisons of Spain were thrown 
open, and all the prisoners received their freedom, as if 
the event, the most honourable and most fortunate, bad 
happened to the monarchy :^^ and every sumptuary law 
with regard to apparel was suspended during Charles's 
residence in Spain. The Infanta, however, was only 
shown to her lover in public ; the Spanish ideas of decency 
being so strict, as not to allow of any farther intercourse, 
till the arrival of the dispensatidn.*^ 

The point of honour was carried so far by that ge- 
nerous people, that no attempt was made, on account 
of the advantage which they had acquired, of imposing 
any harder conditions of treaty: their pious seal only 
prompted them, on one occasion, to desire more conces- 
sions in the religious articles \ but, upon the opposition 
of Bristol, accompanied with some reproaches, they im- 
mediately desisted. The pope, however, hearing of the 
prince's arrival in Madrid^ tacked some new clauses to 
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the dUtpensation;'? and it became necessaiy to transnut 
the aTticl^ to London, that the king might ratify them. 
This treaty, which was made public, consisted of several 
articles, chiefly regarding the exercise of the catholic re- 
ligion by the Infanta and her household. Nothing could 
reasonably be found fault with, except one article, in 
which the king promised, that the children should be 
educated by the princess, till ten years of age. This con* 
dition could not be insisted on, but with a view of season- 
ing their faainds with catholic principles; and though 
to tender an age seemed a sufficient security against 
theological prejudices, yet the same reason which made 
the pope insert that article, should have induced the 
king to reject it 

Besides the public treaty, there were separate articles^ 
privately sworn to by the king; in which be promised 
to suspend the penal laws enacted against catholics, to 
procure a repeal of them in parliament, and to grant a 
toleration for the exercise of the catholic religion in 
private houses.'^ Great murmurs, we may believe, would 
have arisen against these articles, had they been made 
known to the public ; since we find it to have been im- 
puted as an enormous crime to the prince, that, having 
received, about this time, a very civil letter from the pope^ 
he was induced to return a veiy civil answer.'^ 

Meanwhile Gregory XV. who granted the ditpensation* 
died, and Urban VIII. was chosen in his place. Upon this 
event, the nuncio refused to deliver the dispensation, till 
it should be renewed by Urban; and that crafty pontiff 
delayed sending a new dispensation, in hopes that, during 
the prince's residence in Spain, some expedient might 
be fallen upon to effect his conversion. The king of 
England, as well as the prince became impatient. On 
the first hint, Charles obtained permission to return; 
and Philip graced his departure with all the circumstances 
of elabonite civility and respect, which had attended his 
reception. He even erected a pillar on the spot where 
ihey took leave of each other, as a monument of mutual 
friendship} aad the prince, having sworn to the obscnr^ 
G2 
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snoe of all the artides, entered on his jonrnqr, and em^ 
bilked on board the English fleet at St. AndeiOt 

The character of Charles, composed of deeencgr^ Bfr> 
senre, modesty* sobriety; virtues so aippeeable to liie 
Manners of the Spaniards ; the naparaUeled oonfidenea 
which he had reposed in their nation ; the romaatie gal* 
lantry which he had practised towards tl^ prinoeiS| 
all these circuoutanoes, joined to his youth and advai^* 
lageous figfure» had endeared him to the whole court of 
Madrid, and had impressed the most fiavourabla ideas of 
him.*^ But, in the same proportion that the prince was 
beloved and esteemed, was Buckingham despised and 
bated. His behaviour, composed of English faasiliarity 
and French vivacity ; his sallies of passion, his indecent 
fireedoms with the prince, his dissolute pleasures, his ar- 
fogant, impetuous temper, whidi he neither could nor 
eared to disguise ; qualities like the«e, could, ipost of 
them, be esteemed no where, but to the Spaniards were 
the objects of peculiar aversion.^^ They could not conceal 
tiieir surprise, that such a youth could intrude into % 
negotiation now conducted to a period by so accomplished 
a minister as Bristol, and could assume to hiaoaelf all the 
merit of it. They lamented the In&nta's fote, who 
must be approaobed by a man, whose temerity seemed to 
respect no laws, divine or buman.^ And when they ob* 
served, that he had the imprudence to insult the Cond6 
duke of Olivarez, their prime minister, every one, who 
was ambitious of paying court to the Spanish, became 
desirous of showing a contempt for the English favourite. 

The duke of Buckingham told Olivarez, that his own 
attachment to the Spanidi nation and to the king of 
Spain was extreme ; that he would contribute to every 
measure which could cement the friendship between 
England and them ; and that bis peculiar ambition would 
be to fodlitate the prince's marriage with the Infanta* 
But, he added, with a sincerity equally insolent and in<^ 
discreet, 0%th regard to you, aif, m particukw, y&u fnust 
not amtider me 09 yourjriend, but mutt ever exfeetfrom 
nteaUffombk ^mity and opposUUm. The CokMl^ duke 
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leplied, vitk a becouing dignitgr, that lie vtiy w3&agiy 
accepted of what was iMPoifered him : and on these tennt 
the favourites parted.^ 

Buckingfaam, sensible bow odious be was become to 
the Spaniaids, and dreading the influence whidi tiiat 
nation would naturally acquire after the arrival of the In* 
&nta, resolved to employ all lus credit in order to prevent 
the marriage. By what argument^ he could engage the 
prince to offer such an insult to the Spanish nation^ from 
whom he bad met with such generous treatment; by 
what ooloun be could disguise the ingratitude and impru- 
dence of such a measure ; these are totally unknown to 
us. We may only coi\J€cture> that the many unavoidable 
causes of delay, which had so long prevented the arrival 
of the dispensation, had affbrded to Buckingham a pre- 
tence for throwing on the Spaniards the imputation of 
insincerity in the whole trea^. It also appears, that hi* 
impetuous and domineering character bad acquired, what 
It ever after maintained, a total ascendant over the gentle 
and modest temper of Charies, and, when the prince left 
Madrid, be was firmly determined, notwithstanding aH 
lus professions, to break oflf the treaty with Spain. 

It is not likely that Buckingham prevailed so easily witii 
James to abandon a project, wluch, during so many years, 
had been the object of all bis wishes, and which he bad 
now unexpectedly conducted to a happy period.^ A rup- 
ture with Spain, the loss of two millions, were prospects 
little agreeable to this pacific and indigent monarch. 
But, fiikUng bis only son bent against a match, which bad 
always been opposed by bis people and his parliament^ he 
yielded to the difllculties which he had not courage or 
strength of mind sufficient to overcome. The prince there^ 
fore, and Buckingham, on their arrival at London, assumed 
entirely the direction of the negotiation, and it was their 
business to seek for pretences, by which they could give a 
colour to their intended breach of treaty. 

Though the resdtutwn of the Palatinate had ever been 
considered by Jame* as a natural or necessary consequence 
«f the Spenish^aUiaiweyhe had always forbidden his mi- 
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tiisten to iiuist on it as apreliminaiy article to the condu- 
«ion of the marriage treaty. He considered, that this prin- 
cipality was DOW in the hands of the emperor and the duke 
of Bavaria ; and that it was no longer in the king of Spain's 
power^ hy a single strokfe of his pen, to restore it to its 
ancient master. The strict alliance of Spain with these 
princes would engage Philip, he thought, to soften so dis- 
agreeable a demand fay every jart of negotiation ; and many 
articles must of necessity be adjusted, before such an 
important point could be efifected. It was suffident, in 
.James's opinion, if the sincerity of the. Spanish court 
«ould, for the present, be ascertained; and, dreading 
farther delays of the marriage, so long wished for, he was 
resolved to trust the palatine's full restoration to th« 
4vent of future ^unsels and deliberations,^ 

MARRIAGE TREATY BROKEN. 

This whole system of negotiation Buckingham now re- 
versed ; and he overturned every supposition upon whick 
the treaty had hitherto been conducted. After many fruits 
less artifices were employed to dday or prevent the 
espousals, Bristol received positive orders not to deliver 
the proxy, which had been left in his bands, or to 
iinish the marriage, till security were given for the full 
restitution of the Palatinate.^^ Philip understood this 
ianguage. He had been acquainted with the disgust re- 
ceived by Buckingham; and deeming him a man capable 
of sacrifidng to his own ungovernable passions, the great- 
est interests of his master and of his country, he had ex- 
pected, that the unbounded credit of that favourite would 
be employed to embroil the two nations* Determined, 
however, to throw the blame of the rupture endfely oa 
the English, he delivered into Bristol's hand a written 
promise, by which he bound himself to procure the re- 
storation of the Palatinate, either by persuasion, or by 
every other possible means ; and, when he found that this 
concession gave no satisfaction, he ordered the Infanta to 
lay aside the title of prinixw of Waleij which she hoc* 
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after the arrival of the dispensation from Rome, and to 
drop the study of the English langua^.^ And thinking 
that such rash counsels, as now governed the court of 
England, would not stop at the breach of the marriage 
treaty, he ordered preparations for war immediately to 
be made throughout all his dominions.^ 

Thus James, having, by means inexplicable from th« 
ordinary rules of politics, conducted so near an honourabla 
period the marriage of his son, and the restoration of his 
son-in-law, failed at last of his purpose, by means equally 
unaccountable. 

But, though the expedients already used by Bucking- 
ham were sufficiently inglorious both for himself and for 
the nation, it was necessary for him, ere he could fully 
effect his purpose, to employ artifices still more dis- 
honourable. 

1694. The king, having broken with Spain, was obliged 
to concert new measures ; and, without the assistance of 
parliament, no effectual step of any kind could be taken. 
The benevolence, which, during the interval, had been 
rigorously exacted for recovering the Palatinate, though 
levied for so popular an end, had procured to the king less 
money than ill-will from his sulyects.*^ Whatev»»r discou- 
ragements, therefore, he might receive from his ill 
agreement with former parliaments, there was a necessity 
of summoning once more this assembly : and it might b« 
hoped, that the Spanish alliance, which gave such umbrage, 
being abandoned, the commons would now be better satis- 
fied with the king's administration. In his speech to the 
houses (l9th Feb.), James dropped some bints of his cause 
of complaint against Spain; and he graciously conde- 
scended to ask the culvice of parliament, which he had 
ever before rejected, with regard to the conduct of so- 
important an affair as his son's marriage.^^ Buckingham 
delivered, to a committee of lords and commons, a long 
narrative^ which hci pretended to be true land complete, 
of every step taken in the negotiations with Philip : but 
partly l^ the suppression of some facts, partly by the fals^ 
colouring laid op others, this narrative was calculate*} 
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entirdy to mislead the parliament, and to thfow on 
the court of Spain the reproach of artifice and insincerity. 
He said that, after many years negotiation, the king^ found 
not himself any nearer his purpose ; and that Bristol had 
never brought the treaty beyond general profSessions and 
declarations : that the prince, douhting the good intentions 
•f Spain, resolved at last to take a journey to Madrid, 
and put the matter to the utmost trial : that he there found 
■uch artificial dealing as made him conclude all the steps 
taken towards the marriage to he fslse and deceitful : that 
the restitution of the Palatinate, which had ever been 
regarded by the king as an essential preliminaiy, was not 
seriously intended by Spain : and that, after enduriiy 
much bad usage, the prince was obliged to return to Eng- 
land, without any hopes, either of obtaining the In£mta» 
or of restoring the elector palatine.'^ 

This narrative, which, considering the importance of 
the occasion, and the solemnity of that assembly to which 
it was delivered, deserves great blame, was yet vouched 
for truth by the prince of Wales, who was present; and 
the king himself lent it, indirectly, his authority, hy telling 
the pariiament that it was by his orders Buckingham laid 
the whole affair before them. The conduct of these 
princes it is difficult fully to excuse. It is in vain to plead 
the youth and inexperience of Charles $ unless his inex- 
perience and youth, as is probable, [See note E, ai the 
end of this Foi,"] if not certain, really led him into error, 
and made him swallow all the falsities of Buckingham* 
And though the king was here hurried from his own 
measures by the impetuosity of others ; nothing khould 
have induced him to prostitute his character, and seem 
to vouch the impostures, at least ^dse colourings, of his 
favourite, of. which he had so good reason to entertain a 
suspicion.^^ 

Buckingham's narrative, however artfully disguised* 
contained so many contradictoiy circumstances, as were 
sufficient to open the eyes of all reasonable men; but it 
concurred so well with the passions «nd pr^udiccs of the 
parliament, that no scruple waa made of immediately 
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adopting it.^ - Charmed with having obtained at length 
the opportunity, so long wished for, of going to war with 
papists, they little thought of future consequences ; but 
innttediately advised the king to break off both treati(:s 
<With Spain, as well that which regarded the marriage, as 
that for the restitution of the Palatinate.^ The people, 
erer greedy of war till they suffer by it, displayed their 
triumph at these violent measures by public bonfires and 
rejoicings, and by insults on the Spanish ministers. Buck- 
ingham was now the favourite of the public, and of the 
parliament. Sir Edward Coke, in the house of commons, 
called him the saviour of the nation.^^ Every place re- 
sounded with his praises. And he himself, intoxicated 
by a popularity which he enjoyed so little time, and 
which he so ill deserved, violated all duty to his indulgent 
master, and entered into cabals with the puritanical 
members, who lufid «ver opposed the royal authority. He 
even encouraged schemes for abolishing the order of 
bishops, and selling the dean and chapter lands, in order to 
defray the expences of a Spanish war. And the king, 
thdu^h he still entertained projects for temporising, and 
for forming an accommodation with Spain, was so borne 
down by the torrent of popular prejudices, conducted and 
increased by Buckingham, that he was at last obliged. In 
a speech to parliament, to declare in favour of hostile 
measures, if they would engage to support him.^ Doubts 
of their sincerity in this respect, doubts which the event 
showed not to be ill-grounded, had probably been one cause 
of his former pacific and dilatory measures. 

In his speech on this occasion, tho king began with 
lamenting his own unhappiness, that, having so long 
valued himself on the epithet of the pacific monarch, he 
should now, in his old age, be obliged to exchange the 
blessings of peace for the inevitable calamities of war. He 
represented to them the immense and continued expence 
requisite for military armaments ; and besides supplies, 
irom time to time, as they should become necessary, he 
demanded a vote of six subsidies and twelve fliteenthif 
as a proper ftodf before the eommencement of hostSHtiett 
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He told them of bis intolerable debts, chiefly contracted 
by the sums remitted to the palatine [See note F, a< the 
€nd of this f^oi.]; but he added, that he did not insist on 
any supply for bis own relief, and that it was sufficient 
for him, if the honour and security of the public were 
provided for. To remove all suspicion, he, who had ever 
strenuously maintained his prerogative, and who had even 
extended it in some points esteemed doubtful, now made 
sn imprudent concession, of which the consequences 
might have proved fatal to royal authority: he voluntarily 
oflfered, that the money voted should be paid to a com- 
mittee of parliament, and should be issued by them, withr 
out being intrusted to his management.^^ The commons 
willingly accepted of this Concession, so unusual in an 
English monarch ; they voted him only three subsidies and 
three fifteenths :^^ and they took no notice of the comr 
plaints which he made of his own wants and necessities. 

Advantage was also taken of the present good agreement 
between the king and parliament, in order to pass the 
bill against monopolies, which had formerly been en- 
couraged by the king, but which had failed by the rupture 
between him and the last house of commons. This bill 
was conceived in such, terms as to render it merely de- 
claratory ; and all monopolies were condemned as contrary 
to law and to the. known liberties of the people. It was 
there supposed, that every subject of England had entire 
power to dispose of bis own actions, provided he did no 
injuiy to any of his fellow subjects ; and that no pre- 
rogative of the king, no power of any magistrate, nothing 
but the authority alone of laws, could restrain that un- 
limited freedom. The full prosecution of this noble prin- 
ciple into all its natural consequences, has at last, through 
many contests, produced that singular and happy govem- 
nyent which we enjoy at prjesent. [.See note G, at the end 
^thisFbl,] 

The house of commons also corroborated, by a new pre- 
cedent, the important .'power of impeachment, which^ 
two years before, they had exercised in the case of chan^ 
oeUor BaeoDy and which had lain dormant for near two 
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centuries, except when they served as instruments of 
royal vengeanee. The earl of Middlesex had heen raised, 
by Bucking^hani's interest^ from the rank of a Londott 
merchant, to be treasurer of Eng^land; and, by his activity 
and address, seemed not unworthy of that preferment. 
But, as he incurred the displeasure of his patron, by 
scrupling^ or refusing some demands of money, during the 
prince's residence in Spain, that favourite vowed revenge, 
and employed all his credit among the commons to 
procure an impeachment of the treasurer. The Icing was 
extremely dissatisfied with this measure, and prophesied 
to the prince and duke, that they would live to have 
their fill of parliamentary prosecutions.^^ In a speech 
to the parliament, be endeavoured to apologize for 
Middlesex, and to soften the accusation against him.^ 
The charge, however, was still maintained by the com- 
mons ; and the treasurer was found guilty by the peers, 
though the misdemeanors proved against him were 
neither numerous nor important. The accepting of two 
presents of five hundred pounds a-piece, for passing two 
patent!, was the article of greatest weight. His sentence 
was, ix> be fined 50,000 pounds for the king's use, and 
to suffer all the other penalties formerly inflicted upon 
Bacon. The fine was afterwards remitted by the prince, 
when be mounted the throne. 

This session an address was also made, very disagree- 
able to the king, craving the severe execution of the 
laws against catholics. His answer was gracious and 
condescending ;^^ though he declared against persecution, 
as being an improper measure for the suppression of any 
jelig^on, according to the received maxim. That the 
hhod €f the martyrs wat the seed qf the church. He 
also condemned an entire indulgence of the catholics; 
and seemed to represent a middle course as the most hu. 
mane and most politic. He went so far as even to affirm, 
with an oath, that lie never had entertained any thoughts 
of granting a toleration to these rehgionists.^^ Tlie liberty 
of exercising their worship in private houses, which he 
had secretly agreed to in the Spanish treaty, did not appear 
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to bim deservinif that name ; and it was probaUy Ij 
means of this explication, he thought that he had lared 
his honour. And as Buckingham» in his narrative,^ con- 
fessed that the king had agreed to a temporaiy suspensioii 
of the penal laws against the cathoUcs, which he distin- 
guished from a toleration— a term at that time extremely 
odious — James naturally deemed his meaning to be suffi- 
ciently explained, and feared not any reproach of false- 
hood or duplicity, on account of this asseveration. After 
all these transactions, the parliament was prorogued by 
the king {29th May), who let fall some hints, tlK>ngh in 
gentle terms, of the sense which he entertained of their 
unkindness, in not supplying his necessities.^^ 

James, unable to resist so strong a combination as that 
of his people, his parliament, his son, and his favourite, 
had been compelled to embrace measures, for which, from 
temper as well as judgment, he had ever entertained a 
most settled aversion. Though he dissembled his resents 
ment, he began to estrange lumself from Buckingham, 
to whom he ascribed all those violent counsds, an^ 
whom he considered as the author both of the prince's 
journey to Spain, and of the breach of the marriage treaty. 
The arrival of Bristol he impatiently longed for ; and it 
was by the assistance of that minister, whose wisdom be 
respected, and whose views he approved, that he hoped in 
time to extricate himself from his present difficulties. 

RETURN OF BRISTOL. 

During the prince's abode in Spain, that able negotiator 
had ever opposed, though unsuccessfully, to the impe- 
tuous measures suggested by Buckingham, his own wise 
and well-tempered counsels. After Charles's departure, 
he still, upon the first appearance of a change of resolu- 
tion, interposed his advice, and strenuously insisted on 
the sincerity of the Spaniards In the conduct of the treaty, 
as well as the advantages which England must reap from 
the completion of it. Enraged to find that his success- 
ful labours should be rendered abortiTe by the levities 
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and caprices of an insolent minion, he would understand 
no hints; and nothing but express orders from his 
master could engage him to make that demand which 
he was sensible must put a final period to the treaty. 
He was not therefore surprised to hear that Buckingham 
had declared himself bis open enemy, and, on all occa- 
sions, had thrown out many violent reflections against 
him. 

Nothing could he of greater consequence to Bucking- 
ham, than to keep Bristol at a distance both from the 
king and the parliament; lest the power of truth, en- 
forced by so well-informed a speaker, should open 
scenes, which were but suspected by the former, and of 
which the latter had as yet entertained no manner of 
Jealousy. He applied therefore to James, whose weak- 
ness, disguised to himself under the appearance of 
Unease and dissimulation, was now become absolutely 
incurable. A warrant for sending Bristol to the Tower 
was issued immediately upon his arrival in England ;^' 
and though he was soon released from^ confinement, yet 
orders were carried him from the king, to retire to hit 
country seat, and to abstain from all attendance in par- 
liament. He obeyed; but loudly demanded an oppor- 
tunity of justifying himself, and of laying his whole con- 
duct before his master. On all occasions he protested 
his innocence, and threw on his enemy the blame of 
every miscarriage. Buckingham, and, at his instigation, 
the prince, declared, that they would be reconciled to 
Bristol, if he would but acknowledge his errors and ill« 
conduct: but the spirited nobleman, jealous of his honour, 
refused to buy favour at so high a price. James had th« 
equity to say, that the insisting on that condition was a 
strain of unexampled tyranny ; but Buckingham scrupled 
not to assert, with his usual presumption, that neither 
the king, the prince, nor himself, were as yet satisfied 
of Bristol's innocence.*^ 

While the attachment of the prince to Buckingham, 
while the timidity of James, or the shame of changing 
his favourite, kept the whole court in awe ; the Spanish, 
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ambassador, f noiosa, endeavoured to open the king^s eyes, 
and to cure his fears by instilling greater fears into him. 
He privately slipped into his hand a paper, and gave him 
a signal to read it alone. He there told him, that he 
was as much a prisoner at London as ever Francis I. 
was at Madrid; that the prince and Buckingham had 
conspired together, and bad the whole court at their de- 
votion ; that cabals among the popular leaders in parlia- 
ment were carrying on to the extreme prejudice of his 
authority; that the project was to confine him to some 
of his hunting seats, and to commit the whole administra- 
tion to Charles ; and that it was necessary for him, by 
one vigorous effort, to vindicate bis authority, and to 
punish those who had so long and so much abused his 
friendship and beneficence.*^ 

RUPTURE WITH SPAIN. 

What credit James gave to this representation does not 
appear. He only discovered some faint symptoms, which 
be instantly retracted, of dissatisfaction with Buckingham. 
All his public measures, and all the alliances into which 
he entered, were founded on the system of enmity to the 
Austrian family, and of war to be carried on for the re- 
covery of the Palatinate 

The states of the United Provinces were, at this time^ 
governed by Maurice; and that aspiring prince, sensible 
that his credit would languish during peace, had, on the 
expiration of the twelve years' truce, renewed the war 
with the Spanish monarchy. His great capacity in the 
military art would have compensated the inferiority of 
bis forces, had not the Spanish armies been commanded 
by Spinola, a general equally renowned for conduct, and 
more celebrated for enterprise and activity. In such a 
situation, nothing could be more welcome to the republic 
than the prospect of a rupture between James and the 
catholic king; and they flattered themselves, as well 
from the natural union of interests between them and 
England, as from the influence of the present conjuncture. 
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that powerful succours would soon march to their relief. 
Acconiiiig^ly, an army of six thousand men was levied in 
England, and sent over to Holland, commanded by four 
young noblemen, Essex, Oxfofd, Southampton, and Wil- 
loughby, who were ambitious of distinn^ishing themselves 
in so popular a cause, and of acquiring military experience 
under so renowned a captain as Maurice. 

TREATY WITH FRANCE. 

It might reasonably have been expected that, as i«- 
ligious zeal had made the recovery of the Palatinate ap- 
pear a point of such vast importance in England ; the 
same effect must have been produced in France, by the 
force merely of political views and considerations. While 
that principality remained in the hands of the house of 
Austria, the French dominions were surrounded on all 
tides by the possessions of that ambitious family, and 
might be invaded by superior forces from every quarter. 
It concerned the king of France, therefore, to prevent the 
peaceable establishment of the emperor in his new con- 
quests $ and both by the situation and greater power of his 
state, be was much better enabled than James to give 
succour to the distressed palatine.^^ But though these 
views escaped not Louis, nor cardinal ^ichlieu, who now 
began to acquire an ascendant in the French court ; that 
minister was determined to pave the way for his enter- 
prises by first subduing the Hugonots, and thence to 
proceed, by mature counsels, to humble the^ house of 
Austria. The prospect, however, of a coi^unction with 
England was presently embraced, and all imaginable 
encouragement was given to every proposal for conciliat- 
ing a marriage between Charles and the princess Hen* 
rietta. 

Notwithstanding the sensible experience, which James 
ougfat have acquired, of the unsurmountable antipathy 
entertained by his sulgects against an alliance with 
eatholics, he still persevered in the opinion, that his son 
would be degraded by receiving into his bed a princess of 
H9 
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leas than royal extractkHi. After the mpture, therefore, 
with Spain, nothing^ remained but an alliance with 
France ; and to that court he immediately applied him- 
self.^ The same allurements had not here place, which 
had so long entangled him in the Spanish negotiation : 
the portion promised was much inferior; and the peace- 
able restoration of the palatine Qould not thence be ea* 
pected. But James was afraid lest his son should be alto- 
gether disappointed of a bride ; and therefore, as soon 
as the French king demanded for the honour of bis crown, 
the same terms which had been granted to the Spanish, 
he was prevailed with to comply. And as the prince, 
during his abode in Spi^n, had given a verbal promise to 
allow the Infanta the education of her children till the 
age of thirteen, this article was here inserted in the 
treaty; and to that imprudence is generally imputed the 
present distressed condition of his posteri^. The court 
of England, however, it must be confessed, always pre- 
tended, even in their memorials to the French court, 
that all the favourable conditions granted to the catholics, 
were inserted in the marriage treaty merely to please the 
pope, and that their strict execution was, by an agree- 
ment with France, secretly dispensed with. [See note 
H, at the end efthis roi.^ 

As much as the conclusion of the marriage treaty wai 
Acceptable to the king, as much were all the military 
enterprises disagreeable, both from the extreme difficulty 
of the undertaking in which be was engaged, and from 
bis own incapacity for such a scene of action. 

During the Spanish negotiation, Heidelbeig and 
Manheim had been taken fc^ the Imperial forces; and 
Frankendale, though the garrison was entirely Ehglish, 
was closely besieged by them. After reiterated remon* 
strances from James, Spain interposed, and procured a 
suspension of arms during eighteen months. But as 
Firankendale was the only place of Fredericks aneient do- 
minions which was still in his hands, Ferdinand, desirous 
of withdrawing his forces from the Pklatinate, and of 
leaving* that atate in security, was unwilling that sd ij»> 
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pbitant a forttess ghould remain in the p omc t t ion of tbe 
enemy. To compromifle all dilFerences, it was agreed to 
sequestrate it into the hands of the Infanta, as a neutral 
person ; upon condition that, after the expiration of the 
truce, it should he delivered to Frederic ; though peace 
should not, at that time, be concluded between him and 
Ferdinand.^ After the unexpected rupture with Spain, 
the Infanta, when James demanded the execution of the 
treaty, offered him peaceable possession of Frankendale, 
and even promised a safe-conduct for the garrison through 
the Spanish Netherlands : but there was some territory 
of the empire interposed between her state and the Pala- 
tinate; and for passage over that territory, no terms 
were stipulated.^' By this chicane, which certainly had 
not been employed if amity with Spain had been preserved, 
tbe palatine was totally dispossessed of his patrimonial do* 
minions* 

MANSFELDTS EXPEDITION. 

The English nation, however, and James's warlike 
council, were not discouraged. It was still determined 
to re-conquer tbe Palatinate ; a state lying in the midst 
of Germany, possessed entirely by the emperor and duke 
of Bavaria, surrounded by potent enemies, and eut off 
from all communication with England. Count Mansf^t 
was taken into pay ; and an English army of twelve thou- 
sand foot and two hundred horse was levied by a general 
press throughout tbe kingdom. During the negotiation 
with France, vast promises had been made, though in 
general terms, by the French ministry ; not only that a 
free passage should be granted to the English troops, 
but that powerful succours should also join them in 
their march towards the Palatinate. In England, all 
these professions were hastily interpreted to be positive 
engagemenU. The troops under Mansfeldt's command 
were embarked at Dover in December; but, upon sailing 
over to Calais, found no onlers yet arrived for their 
admission. After waiting in vaia during some time,the|r 
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were obliged to sail towards Zealand ; where it had also 
been neglected to concert proper measures for their dis- 
embarkation ; and some scruples arose among the States 
on account of the scarcity of provisions. Meanwhile a 
pestilential distemper creeped in amonf; the English 
forces, so long^ cooped up in narrow vessels. Half the 
army died while on board ; and the other half, weakened 
by sickness, appeared too small a body to march intothe 

Palatinate.^ 1625. And thus ended this ill-concerted 

and fruitless expedition; the only disaster which hap- 
pened to England during the prosperous and pacific reign 
of James. 

DEATH OF THE KING. 

That reign was now drawing towards a conclusion. 
With peace so successfully cultivated, and so passionately 
loved by this monarch, bis life also terminated. This 
springy he was seized with a tertian ague; and, when en- 
couraged by his courtiers with the common proverb, that 
such a distemper, during that season, was health for 
a king, he replied, that the proverb was meant of a young 
king. After some fits, he found himself extremely weak- 
ened, and sent for the prince, whom he exhorted to bear 
a tender affection for his wife, but to preserve a constancy 
in religion ; to protect the church of England ; and to 
extend his care towards the unhappy family of the pala^ 
tine.^ With decency and courage he prepared himself 
for his end ; and he expired on the twenty-seventh of 
March, after a reign over England of twenty-two years 
and some days ; and in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 
His reign over Scotland was almost of equal duration with 
his life. In all histoiy, it would be difficult to find a 
reign less illustrious, yet more unspotted and unblemished, 
than that of James in both kingdoms, 

HIS CHARACTER. 

No prince, so little enterprising, and so inoffensive, 
was ever so much exposed to the opposite extremes of 
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calumny and flatteiy, of satire and panegyric. And the 
factions, which began in his time, being still continued, 
have made his character be as much dUsputed to this day, 
as is commonly that of princes who are our contem- 
poraries. Many virtues, however, it must be owned, be 
was possessed of; but scarce any of them pure, or free 
from the contagion of the neighbouring vices. His gene- 
rosity bordered on profusion, his learning on pedantry, his 
pacific disposition on pusillanimity, his wisdom on cun- 
ning, his friendship on light &ncy and boyish fondness. 
While he imagined that he was only maintaining his own 
authority, he may perhaps be suspected in a few of his 
actions, and still more of his pretensions, to have some- 
what encroached on the liberties of his people : while he 
endeavoured, by an exact neutrality, to iEu»iuire the good- 
will of all his neighbours, he was able to preserve fully 
the esteem and regard of none. His capacity was con- 
siderable ; but fitter to discourse on general maxims than 
to conduct any intricate business : his intentions were just ; 
but more adapted to the conduct of private life, than to 
the government of kingdoms. Awkward in his person 
and ungainly in his manners, he was ill qualified to com- 
mand respect ; partial and undisceming in his affections, 
he was little fitted to acquire general love. Of a feeble 
temper more than of a frail judgment : exposed to our 
ridicule from bis vanity; but exempt from our hatred by 
his freedom from pride and arrogance. And upon the 
whole, it may be pronounced of his character, that all 
his qualities were sullied with weakness and embellished 
by humanity. Of political courage he certainly was des- 
titute ; and thence chiefly is derived the strong prejudice 
which prevails against his personal braveiy — an inference, 
however, which must be owned, from general experience, 
to be extremely fallacious. 

He was only once married, to Anne of Denmark, who 
died on the 3d of March, 1619> in the forty-fifth year of 
her age; a woman eminent neither for her vices nor her 
virtues. She loved shows and expensive amusements; 
but possessed little taste in her pleasures. A great comet 
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appeared about the tinie of her death ; and the vulgar 
egteemed it the prognoetic of that event. So considerable 
in their eyes are even the most insignificant princes. 

He left only one son, Charles, then in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age; and one daughter, Elizabeth, married to 
the elector palatine. She was aged twenty-nine years. 
Those alone remained of six legitimate children born to 
him. He never had any illegitimate ; and he never dis- 
covered any tendency, even the smallest, towards a pas- 
sion for any mistress. 

The archbishops of Canterbuiy, during this reign, were 
Whitgift, who died in 1604; Bancroft, in 1610^ Abbot, 
who survived the king. The chancellors, lord Ellesmore, 
who resigned in 1617 ; Bacon was first lord keeper till 
1619 ; then was created chancellor, and was displaced in 
1621: Williams, bishop of Lincoln, was created lord 
Jieeper in his place. The high treasurers were, the earl 
of Dorset, who died in 1609; the earl of Salisbury, in 
1612; the earl of Suffolk, fined and displaced for bribery 
in 1618 ; lord Mandeville, resigned in 1621 ; the earl of 
Middlesex, displaced in 1624 ; the earl of Marlborough 
succeeded. The lord admirals were, the earl of Not- 
tingham, who resigned in 1618 ; the earl, afterwards duke 
of Buckingham. The secretaries of state were, the earl 
of Salisbury, ur Ralph Winwood, Nanton, Calvert, lord 
Conway, sir Albertus Moreton. 

The numbers of the house of lords, in the first parlia- 
ment of this reign, were seventy-eight temporal peers. 
The numbers in the first parliament of Charles were 
ninety-seven. Consequently James, during that period, 
created nineteen new peerages above those that expired. 

The house of commons, in the first parliament of this 
reign, consisted of four hundred and sixty-seven members. 
It appears, that four boroughs revived their charters, 
which they had formerly neglected. And as the first 
parliament of Charles consisted of four hundred and 
ninety-four members, we may infer that James created 
ten new boroughs. 
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APPENDIX TO THE R£IGN OF JAMES 1 * 

GivU Gaveimacntof England datliic thb Period.... EedcMMded Gorennwnt 
.. ..M«incn.. ..FiuuMi.. ..Nnvjr.. ..Cnnunoc*.. ..MnwftctMTCi.. ..Cal»- 
nici.. ..Lcarninc and Arta. 

IT may not be improper, at thit period, to make a 
pause ; and to take a survey of the state of the king- 
dom with reg^ard to government, manners, finances, arms, 
trade, learning. Where a just notion is not formed of 
these jparticulars, histoiy can be little instructive, and 
often will not be hitelligible. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND. 

Wb may safely pronounce, that the English govern- 
ment, at the accession of the Scottish line, was much 
more arbitrary than it is at present ; the prerogative less 
limited, the liberties of the sul^ect less accurately defined 
and secured. Without mentioning other particulars, the 
courts alone of high commission and star-chamber were 
sufficient to lay the whole kingdom at the mercy of the 
prince. 

The court of high commission had been erected by 
Elizabeth, in consequence of an act of parliament, passed 
' in the beginning of her reigns by this act, it was thought 
proper, during the great revolution of religion, to arm 
the sovereign with full powers, in order to discourage and 
suppress opposition. All appeals from the inferior eccle- 
siastical courts were carried before the high commission ; 
and, of consequence, the whole life and doctrine of the 
deigy lay directly under its inspection. Eveiy breach of 

« Him Uatoiy of Um honie of Stnut wm writlmand pnbltdicd kjr the ni(ho» 
Mbre the Uetorjp of the home of Tudor. Hence it hipiMia Ant wmc pnMcea, 
particnlaily in the prewnt Appendix, nwy eecni to be rcpotitioM of what wa tat- 
■Mrly ddimad in the nign of Elinbeth. The MKher, in older to ohHale this 
•Iqectiont hM cancelled lonM ftw pMWf in the fenfvtnf ehapten* 
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the act of unifbrmity, every refusal of the ceremonieiy 
was cognizable in this court; and during; the reign of 
Elizabeth, had been punished bydeprivation» by fine, con-' 
fiscation, and imprisonment. James contented himself 
with the gentler penalty of deprivation; nor was that 
punishment inflicted with rigour on every offender. Arch- 
bishop Spotswood tells us, that he was informed by Ban-' 
croft, the primate, several years after the king^s accession,' 
that not above forty-five clergymen had then been deprived. 
All the catholics too were liable to be punished by this 
court, if they exercised any act of their religion, or sent 
abroad their children or other relations, to receive that 
education which they could not procure them in their own 
country. Popish priests were thrown into prison, and 
might be delivered over to the law, which punished them 
with ileath ; though that severity had been sparingly exer- 
cised by Elizabeth, and never almost by James. In a word, 
that liberty of conscience, which we so highly and sojiistly 
value at present, was totally suppressed ; and no exercise 
of any religion, but the established, was permitted through- 
out ^e kingdom. Any word or writing, which tended to« 
wards heresy or schism, was punishable by the high com- 
missioners or any three of them : they alone were judges 
what expressions had that tendency: they proceeded not 
by information, but upon rumour, suspicion, or according' 
to their discretion ; they administered an oath, by wUch 
the party cited before them was bound to answer any 
question which should be propounded to him. Whoever 
refused this oath, though be pleaded ever so justly, that he 
might thereby be brought to accuse himself, or Ids dearest 
fnend, was punishable by imprisonment : and in short, an 
inquisitorial tribunal, with all its terrors and iniquities, 
was erected in the kingdom. Full discretionaiy powors 
were bestowed with regard to the inquiry, trial, sentence, 
and penalty inflicted ; excepting only that corporal punish- 
ments were restrained fay that patent of the prince, which 
arreted the court, not by the act of parliament whicli 
empowered him. By reason of the uncertain limits which 
separate ecclesiastical firom civil causes, all ac c osa U ons of 
Vol. VIL I 
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adulUiy and incest wen tried by the court of high commis- 
sion ; and eveiy compkint of wives against their hushands 
was there examined and discussed.* On like pretences* 
every cause which regarded conscience, that is, evejry cause, 
could have heen brought under their Jurisdiction. 

But there was a sufficient reason, why the king would 
not be solicitous to stretch the jurisdiction of this court: 
the star-chamber possessed the same authority in civil 
uatteis; and its methods of proceeding were equally 
arbitrary and unlimited. The origin of this court was 
derived from the most remote antiquity j* though it is 
pretended, that its power had first been canied to the 
greatest height by Heniy VII. In all times, however, it is 
eonfessed, it ei\|oyed authority; and at no time was its 9x1* 
thority circumscribed, or method of proceeding directed 
by any law or statute. 

We have had already, or shaU have sufficient occasion, 
during the course of this history, to mention the dispens- 
ing power, the power of imprisonment, of exacting loans ^ 
and benevolflnces, of presiing and quartering soldiers, of 
altering the customs, of erecting monopolies. These 
branches of power, if not directly opposite to the princi- 
ples of all free government, must, at least, be acknow- 
ledged dangerous to freedom in a monarchical constitution, 
where an eternal jealousy must ba preserved against th« 
sovereign, and no discretionary powers must ever be in- 
trusted to him, by which the property or personal liberty 
of any subject can be affected. The kings of EngUnd, 
however, bad almost constantly exercied these powers; 
and if, on any occasion, the prince had been obliged to 
•ttbmit to laws enacted against them, he had ever, in 
practice, eluded these laws, and returned to the same ar^ 
bitrary administration. During almost three centuries 
before the accession of James, the regal authority, in aU 
these particulars, had never once been called in question. 

We may also observe, that the principles in general^ 
which prevailed during that age, were au favourable to 
monarchy, that they bestowed 00 it an authority almott 
absolute and unlimited, saored and indefeisible. 
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The meetings of parliament were bo precarions ; their 
•ewions so short, compared to the vacation ; that, when 
men's eyes were turned upwards in search of sovereign 
power, the prince alone was apt to strike them as the 
only permanent magistrate, invested with the whole 
miyesty and authority of the state. The great com- 
plaisance too of parliaments during so long a period, had 
extremely degraded and obscured those assemblies ; and as 
all instances of opposition to prerogative must have been 
drawn firom a remote age, they were unknown to a great 
many, and had the less authority even with those who were 
acquainted with them. These examples, besides, of liberty 
had commonly in ancient times been accompanied with 
•ttdi circumstances of violence, convulsion, civil war, and 
disorder, that they presented but a disagreeable idea to 
the inqiUsitive part of the people, and allbrded small in- 
ducement to renew such dismal scenes. By a great many, 
therefore, monarchy, simple and unmixed, was conceived 
to be the government of England ; and those popular as- 
•embllM were supposed to form only the ornament of the 
fsbric^ without being in any degree essential to its being 
and existence. [See note I, aiik€ emd ^ this Foi.^ The 
prerogative of the crown was npresented by lawyers as 
fometiiing real and durable ; like those eternal essences 
of the schools which no time or force could alter. The 
laaction of religion was by divines eaUed in aid ; and the 
monarch of heaven was supposed to be interested in 
supporting the authority of his earthly vicegerent. And 
though it IS pretended that these doctrines were more 
openly inenlcated and move strenuously insisted on during 
the reign of the Stnaits, th^ were not then invented ; 
gnd were only found by Uie court to be more necessary 
it that periody by reason of the opposite doctrines which 
h^gtm to he promulgated by the puritanical paity. [See 

In consequence of these exalted ideas of kingly autho- 
rity, the prerogative^ besides the articles of jurisdiction 
founded on preeedent, was by many supposed to possess 
m inexhanidble had of ktfint powers, which might be 
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eierted oil any emergence. In every goTemment, u^ 
cessity, when real, supersedes all lairs and levels all limi- 
tations: but in the English government, convenience 
alone was conceived to authorise any eztraordinaiy act of 
r^gal power, and to render it obligatory on the people* 
Hence the strict obedience required to proclamatioaSf 
during all periods of the English histoiy ; and if James 
has incurred blame on account of his edicts, it is only 
because he too frequently issued them at a time when 
they began to be less regarded, not because he first as- 
sumed or extended to an unusual degree that exercise of 
authority. Of his maxims in a parallel case, the following 
is a pretty remarkable instance. 

Queen Elizabeth had appointed commissioners for the 
inspection of prisons, and bad bestowed on them foil dis- 
cretionary powers to adjust all differences between pri- 
soners and their creditors, to compound debts, and to give 
liberty to such debtors as they found honest and insol- 
vent. From the uncertain and undefined nature of the 
English constitution, doubts sprang up in many, that this 
commission was contrary to law ; and it was represented 
in that light to James. He forbore renewing the commis- 
sion till the fifteenth of bis reign ; when complaints rose 
so high, with regard to the abuses practised in' prisons^ 
that he thought himself obliged to overcome his scruples, 
and to appoint new conunissioners invested with the same 
discretionary powers which Elizabeth had formerly coo- 
fcrred.* 

Upon the whole, we must conceive that monarchy, oh 
the accession of the house of Stuart, was possessed of a 
very extensive authority : an authority, in the judgment 
of all, not exactly limited ; in the judgment of some^ not 
limitable. But, at the same time, this authority was 
founded merely on the opinion of the people, influenced 
by ancient precedent and example. It tras not supported 
either by money or by force of arms. And, for this 
reason, we need not wonder that the priiloes of that line 
were so extremely jealous of their prerogative; beings 
sensible that, when those claims were ravished from them. 
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they poflsessed do in6ueiice by which tltey .could main- 
tain their di^^ity, or support the laws. By the changes 
which have since been introduced, the liberty and inde- 
pendence of individuals has been rendered much more 
full, entire, and secure ; that of the public more uncer- 
tain and precarious. And it seems a necessary, though 
perhaps a melancholy truth, that in every government, 
the magistrate must either possess a large revenue and 
a military force, or ei^joy some discretionary powers, in 
order to execute the laws and support his own authority. 

ECCLESIASTICAL GOVERNMENT. 

Wb have had occasion to remark in so many instances, 
the bigotry which prevailed in that age, that we can look 
for no toleration among the different sects. Two Arians, 
under the title of heretics, were punished by fire during 
tiiis period ; and no one reign since the reformation had 
been free from like barbarities. Stowe says, that these 
Arians were offered their pardon at the stake, if they 
would merit it by a recantation. A madman who called 
himself the Holy Ghost was, without any indulgence for 
bis freosy, oondemued to the same punuhment. Twenty 
pounds a month could by law be levied on every one who 
frequented not the established worship. This rigorous 
law, however, had one indulgent clause, that the fines 
eiacted should not exceed two-thirds of the yearly in- 
come of the person. It had been usual for Elizabeth to 
allow those penalties to run on for several years; and to 
levy them .all at once ; to the utter ruin of such catholics 
as had incurred her displeasure. James was more humane 
in this, as in every other respect. The puritans formed a 
sect which secretly lurked in the church, but pretended 
not to any separate worship or discipline. An attempt of 
that l&ind would have been universally regarded as the 
most unpardonable enormity. And had the king been 
disposed to grant the puritans a full toleration for a se- 
parate exennse of their religion, it is certain, from the 
•pint of the timcsy that this sect itself would have despised 
18 
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and hated him for it, and would ba^e reptoai^ed Mitt 
with tuke-warmness and indiflTerence m the cautfe of R^ 
ligion. They maintained, that they tbeiiisehres wert the 
only pure church; that their principles and practiced 
oug^ht to be established by law ; and that no others ought 
to be tolerated. It may be questioned, therefore, whether 
the administration at this time could with propriety de« 
serve the appellation of persecutors, with regard to the 
puritans. Such of the clergy, indeed, as refused to eomp^ 
with the legal ceremonies, were deprived of their iiv* 
ings, and sometimes in Elizabeth's reign were otherwise 
punished : and ought any man to accept of an office or be* 
nefice in an establishment, while he declines compliance 
with the fixed and known rules of that establishment? 
But puritans were never punished for frequenting separate 
Congregations ; because there were none such m the king- 
dom; and no protestant ever assumed or pretended to 
the right of erecting them. The greatest well-wishers of 
the puritanical sect would have condemned a practice, 
which in that age was universally, by statesman and 
ecclesiastics, philosophers and zealots, regarded as sub- 
versive of civil society. Even so gpreat a reasoner as lord 
Bacon thought thftt uniformity in religion was absolutely 
necessaiy to the support of government, &nd that no toie« 
ration could with safety be given to sectaries.^ Nothing 
but the imputation of idolatry. Which was thrown on 
the catholic religion, could justify, in the ^s of the 
puritans themselves, the schism made by the hugonota 
and other prot^tants, who lived in popish countries. 

In all former ages, not wholly excepting eten those 
of Greece and Rome, religious s^ds and heredes and 
schisms had been esteemed dangerous if not pemieiotti 
to civil government, and Were regarded as the seerce of 
faction, and private combination^ and oppodtion to the 
laws.^ The magistrate, therefore, applied himself directly 
fo the cure of this evil, as of ever^ other; and very na- 
turally attempted by peoal statutes to suppress thoia 
separate communities, and punish the obstinate Inno* 
vators. But it was found by fatal experittioe, and after 
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ftpi!Utiy en ocean of blood in those tbeologleal qaarrelt, 
ihbt the eril WaA of a peculiar nature, and was both in* 
flametl by violent remedies^ and diffused itself more rapidly 
throughout th« whole society. Hence, though late, arose 
the paradoxical principle and salutary practice of tule« 
rMion. 

The liberty of the press was inconJpatible with such 
naExims and such principles of government as then pre* 
▼ailed, and was therefore quite unknown in that age. Be- 
^es employing the two terrible courts of star-chamber 
and high commission, whose powers were unlimited, queen 
EUxabeth exerted her authority by restraints upon the 
piress. She passed a decree in her court of star-chamber, 
that is, by her own will and pleasure, forbidding any 
book to h€ printed in any place but in London, Oxford, 
ahtd Cambridge :^ and another, in which she prohibited, 
Under si^vere penalties, the publishing of any book or 
pamphlet agohut thefatm €/r meamng iff any rettramt 
vr vrSMBMW^ c&hiained'f or t9h0 contaimed, in amy stiUute 
or laws tf this realm, or in any injunction made or set 
finth by her mtO^ty or* her prwy-eoufteil, ot agakut the 
true sense or meaning rf any letters patent ^ commissions 
or prohibitions under the great seal rf' England.^ James 
extended the same penalties to the importing of such 
books from abroad.^ And to render these edicts more 
efiectualj he afterwards inhibited the printing of any 
book without a* licence' from the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the archbishop of York, the bishop of London, or' 
the vioeHthaneellor of one of the unhrersities, or of som#' 
lAMon appointed by themJ^ 

In tniAng the coherence among the systems of modem 
theology, we may observe^ that the doctrine of absolute 
decrees has ever bciiftn intimately connected with the en* 
tflnshstic spirit; as that doctrinie^' affords the highett' 
sObject of joy, triumph, and security to the supposed eleet^ 
«iid exdts them b;^ infinite degrees above tbe rest of man* 
kind. AH the first reformers adopted these principles; 
and the Jaasenists too, a fonatical sect in Frande, not Uf 
ncntion the Mahometans in Asia, have ever embnteif 
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them. Ai the Lutheran etttblithments were suljected 
to episcopal juriidiction, their enthusiastic genius gra- 
dually decayed, and men had leisure to perceiye the ab- 
surdity of supposing God to punish by infinite torments 
what he himself from all eternity had unchangeably 
decreed. The king, though at this time his Calvinistie 
education had rivetted him in the doctrine of absolute de- 
crees, yet, being a zealous partisan of episcopacy, was in- 
sensibly engaged, towards the end of his reign, to favour 
the milder theology of Arminius. Even in so great a 
doctor, the genius of the religion prevailed over its specu- 
lative tenets ; and with him the whole clergy gradually 
dropped the more rigid principles of absolute reprobation 
and unconditional decrees : some noise was at first made 
about these innovations ; but being.drowned in the iiiry 
of factions and civil wars which ensued, the scholastic 
arguments made an insignificant figure amidst those 
violent disputes about civil and ecclesiastical power with 
which the nation was agitated. And at the restoration^ 
the church, though she still retained her old subscriptions 
and articles of faith, was found to have totally changed 
her speculative doctrines, and to have embraced teneta 
more suitable to the genius of her discipline and worship, 
without its being possible to assign the precise period in 
which the alteration was produced. 

It may be worth observing, that James, from his great 
desire to promote controversial divinity, erected a college 
at Chelsea for the entertainment of twenty persons, who 
should be entirely employed in refuting the papists and 
puritans.*^ All the efforts of the great Bacon could not 
procure an establishment for the cultivation of natural 
philosophy: even to this day, no society has been insti-^ 
tuted for the polishing and fixing of our language. The 
only encouragement which the sovereign in England has 
ever given to any thing that has the appearance of science^ 
was this shortplived establishment of James ; an institution 
quite superfluous, considering the unhappy propeinsion 
which at that time so universdly possessed the nation for 
folemical theology. 
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MANNERS. 

:T0B maimers of tbe nation were agreeable to the mo- 
narchical cpoTemment which prevailed; and contiuned 
not that strange, mixture which at present distinguishes 
England from all other countries. Such violent extremes 
were then unknown, of industry and debauchery, frugality 
and profusion, civility and rusticity, fanaticism and scep- 
ticism. Candour, sincerity, modesty, are the only qualities 
which the English of that age ponessed in common with 
the present. 

High pride of family then prevailed; and it was by a 
dignity and stateliness of behaviour, that the gentry and 
nobility distinguished themselves from the common people. 
Great riches, acquired by commerce, were more rare, and 
had not as yet been able to confound all ranks of men, 
and render money the chief foundation of distinction. 
Much ceremony took place in the common intercourse 
of life, and little familiarity was indulged by the great. 
Tbe advantages which result from opulence are so solid 
and real, that those who are possessed of them need not 
dread the near approaches of their inferiors. The dis- 
tinctions of birth and title being more empty and ima- 
ginary, soon vanish upon familiar access and acquaintance. 

The expenoes of the great consisted in pomp and show, 
and a numerous retinue, rather than in convenience and 
true pleasure. The earl of Nottingham, in his embassy 
to Spain, was attended by five hundred persons. The earl 
of Hertford, in that to Brussels, carried three hundred 
gentlemen along with him. Lord Bacon has remarked, 
that the English nobility in his time maintained a larger 
retinue of servants than the nobility of any other nation, 
except, perhaps, the Polanders.^' 

Civil honours, which now hold the first place, were at 
that time subordinate to the militaiy. The young gentry 
and nobility were fond of distinguishing themselves by 
arms. The fiiiy of duels too prevailed more than at 
anytime before or finoe.>' This was the turn that tha 
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irnnantie chivalry for which ti^ natkm wm fonneriy io 
renowned, had Utely taken. 

Liberty of commerce between the Mixes waf indu^ied; 
but witboat any licentionsnen of qiannen. The court 
was irery little an exccjption td this ohisrvation. James 
,had ratbelr entertdned an aversion and contemiit for the 
fefiiales, nor were those youn^f courtiers, of whom he 
was So fond, able to break through the established man- 
niers of the nation. 

The first sedan chair seen in England was in this reign, 
and was used by the duke of Buckingham ; to the great ^ 
indignation of the people, who exclaimed, that he was 
employing his fellow creatures to do the service of beasts* 

The country life prevails at present in England beyond 
any cultivated nation of Europe ; but it was then much 
more generally embraced by all the gentry. The increase 
of arts, pleasures, and sociad commerce, was Just beginning 
to produce an inclination for the softer and the more 
civilised life of the city. James discouraged as much as 
possible this alteration of manners. *' He Was wont to 
be very earnest," as lord Bacon teHs us, ** with the countiy" 
gentlemen to go from London to their country seats. And 
sometimes he would say thus to them: Oenthmen, «l 
London, you are like ehipt in a sea, which show Hke 
nothing t bui in ffour country vUtagee ^ou are Uke $hip$ 
in a river, which took Hke great thingt,**^* 

He was not content with reproof and exhortation. At 
queen Elizabeth had perceived with regret the inerease 
of London, and had restrained all new buildings by pro* 
damation; James, who found that these edicts were not 
exactly obeyed, frequently renewed them ; though a strict 
execution seems still to have been wmiting. He also 
issued reiterated proclamations in imitation of his pre- 
decessor; containmg severe menaces against the gentry 
wIm» lived in town." This policy is contraiy to that 
which has ever been practised by all princes who studied 
the increase of tbeir authority. To allure the nobility 
to court; to engage them in exp^iisive pleasures or em* 
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ployments which dissipate their fortune; to increase their 
subjection to ministers by attendance ; to weaken theiir 
authority in the provinces by absence : these have been 
the common arts of arbitraiy government* But James, 
bfesides that he had certainly hud no plan forextendin^^ 
his power^ had no money to support a splendid court, or 
bestow on a numerous retinue of gentry and nobility* 
He thought too that by their living together, th^ becanM 
more sensible of their own strength, and were apt to 
indulge too curious researches into matters of government. 
To remedy the present evil, he was desirous of dispersing 
them into their oountiy-seats ; wh^re* he hoped, they 
would bear a most submissive reverence to his ^thority, 
and receive less support from each other. But the con- 
trary effect soon followed. Tli^ riches amassed during 
their residence at home rendered them independent. 
The influence acquired by hospitality made them formi-r 
dable. They would i^pt be led by the court : they could 
not be driven : and thus the system of the English govern- 
ment received a total and ^, sudden alteration in the course 
of less than forty years. 

. The first rise of commerce and the arts had contributed, 
in preceding reigns, to scatter those immense fortunes 
of the barons which rendered them so formidable both to 
king and people. The farther progress of these ad- 
vantages began during this reig^ to ruin the small pro- 
prietors of land ;*^ and, by both events, the gentry, or 
that rank which, composed the house of commons, en- 
l|in^d their power and authority. The early improvemenUi 
in luxury were seized by the greater nobles, whose for- 
tunes, placing them above frugality, or even calculation,, 
were sopn dissipated in expensive pleasures. These im- 
proveqaents reached at last all men of property ; and those 
of slender fortunes, who at that time were often men of 
family, imitating those of a rank immediately above themi 
reduce^ themselves to poverty. Their lands, coming to salf ^ 
•welled the estates of those who possessed riches sufficient 
for tb^ fashionable expences ; but who were not exe^tpieil 
Irpm |9mf care and attention to their domestic ecoopoD^.^ 
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The gentry also of that age were engaged in no expence» 
except that of country hospitality. No taxes were levied, 
no wars waged, no attendance at court expected, no 
bribery or profusion required at elections. '^ Could human 
nature ever reach happiness, the condition of the English 
gentry under so mild and benign a prince, might merit 
that appellation, 

HNANCES. 

The amount of the king^s revenue, as it stood in 
1617, is thus stated :^^ of crown landi, 80,000 pounds 
aryear; by customs and new impositions, near 190,000; 
by wards and other various branches of revenue, beside 
purveyance, 180,000. The whole amounting to 450,000. 
The king's ordinary disbursements, by the same account, 
are said to exceed this sum thirty-six thousand pounds. '^ 
AU the extraordinary sums which James had raised by ' 
subsidies, loans, sale of lands, sale of the title of baronet, 
money paid by the states, and by the king of France, be- 
nevolences, &c. were in the whole about two millions" 
two hundred thousand pounds : of which the sale of lands 
afforded seven hundred and seventy-five thousand pounds. 
The extraordinary disbursements of the king amounted tO' 
two millions ; beside above four hundred thousand pounds 
given in presents. Upon the whole, a sufficient reason 
appears, partly from necessary expences, partly for want 
of a ri^d economy, why thetcilig, even early in his reign, 
was deeply involved in debt, and found great difficulty to 
■upport the government. 

' Farmers, not commissioners, levied the customs. It 
Items, indeed, requisite, that the former method should 
always be tried before the latter, though a preferable 
one. When men's own interest is concerned, they £sU 
upon a hundred expedients to prevent frauds in the mer* 
chants ; and these the public may afterwards imitate 
in establishing proper rules for its officers. 

The customs were supposed to amount to fivie per cent, 
•ff the ndue^ and were levied upon exports at well as 
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imports. ' Nay, the imposition upon exports, by James's 
additions, is said to amount in some few instances to 
twenty-five per cent. This practice, so hurtful to indus- 
try, prevails still in France, Spain, and most countries 
of Europe. The customs in 1604 yielded 127,000 pounds 
a-year:^ they rose to 190,000 towards the end of the 
reiffn. 

Interest, durinf^ this reign, was at ten per cent, till 
1624, when it was reduced to eight. This high interest 
is an indication of the great profits and small progress of 
commerce. 

The extraordinary supplies granted by parliament dur- 
ing this whole reign amounted not to more than 630,000 
pounds ; which, divided among twenty-one years, makes 
30,000 pounds a-year. I do not include those supplies, 
amounting to 300,000 pounds, which were given to the 
king by his last parliament. These were paid in to their 
own commissioners; and the expences of the Spanish 
war were much more than sufficient to exhaust them. 
The distressed family of the palatine was a great burthen 
on James, doring part of his reign. The king, it is pre* 
tended, possessed not frugality proportioned to the ex- 
treme narrowness of his revenue. Splendid equipages, 
howevet, he did not aflfect, nor costly furniture, nor a 
luxurious table, nor prodigal mistresses. His buildings 
too were not sumptuous ; though the Banqueting-house 
must not be forgotten, as a monument which does honour 
to his reign. Hunting was his chief amusement, the 
cheapest pleasure in which a king can indulge himself. 
His expences were the efi^Bcts of liberality, rather than of 
luxuiy. 

' One day, it is said, while he was standing amidst some 
- of his courtiers, a porter passed by loaded with mon^f, 
which he was carrying to the treasury. The king q^:. 
served that Rich, afterwards earl of Holland, one of his 
bandsomcL agreeable favourites, whispered something to 
one standing near him. Upon inquiry, he found that 
Rieh bad said, Bow happp wouid thai mtmey make fHe / 
Without hesitatkm James bestowed it all upon Mm, 

VouVn. K 
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tbmigli it amounted to three tbousand pfNiadb* He added. 
You tMnk fmr$elf very happif m obtaimng to largo a 
ouMi bui I am more kappsf in having «» eppfrtumty ^ 
obngtHg a worthy mail, whom lieve. The generosity of 
James was more the result of a benipa humour or light 
lancy» than of reason or judgment. The ohjects of it 
were such as could render themselves afpreeable to bipi 
in his loose hours ; nut such as were endowed with great 
merit, or who possessed talents or popularity which could 
strengthen his interest with the public. 

The same advantage, we may remark, over the people, 
which the crown formerly reaped from that interval be- 
tween the fall of the peers and the rise of the common^, 
was now^possessed by the people against the crown, during 
the continuance of a like interval. The sovereign had 
already lost that independent revenue by which he could 
subsist without regular supplies from parliament; and 
be had not yet acquired the means of influencing those 
assemblies. Tlie effects of this situation, whieh commenced 
with the accession of the house of Stuart, soon rose to a 
great height, and were more or less propagated throughout 
all the reigns of that unhappy family. 

Subsidies and fifteenths are frequently mentioned by 
historians ; but neither the amount of these taxes nor the 
method of levying them have been well explained. It 
appears, that the fifteenths formerly corresponded to the 
name, and were that proportionable part of the move- 
ables.*^ But a valuation having been made in the reign 
of Edward III., that valuation was always adhered to, and 
each town paid unalterably a particular sum, which the 
inhabitants themselves assessed upon their fellow-citizens. 
The same tax in corporate towns was called a tenth ; be- 
cause, there at first it was a tenth of the moveables. The 
whole amount of a tenth and a fifteenth throughout the 
kingdom, or a fifteenth as it is often more concisely called, 
was about 99,000 pounds.** The amotmt of a subsidy 
was not invariable, like that of a fifteenth. In the eighth 
^of Elizabeth a subsidy amounted to 190,000 pounds: in 
the foriietb it was not above 7a»000.*^ It aftenmrds fell 
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to 70)000 ; abd was contiimiiUy deei^arin^.^^ Th€ kmou 
i» easily eoHected fron tbe method of levying it. We may 
learn flfom the subsidy bilk,*^ that one subsidy was given, 
for ibur shillings iu the pound on land, and two shillings 
and eight pence on moveables throughout the counties ; 
a considerable tax, had it been strictly levied But this 
was only the ancient state of a subsidy. During the 
reign of James, there was not paid the twentieth part of 
that sum. The tax was so far personal that a man paid 
only in the county where he lived, though he should posscsa 
estates in other counties; and the assessors formed ft 
loos^ estimation of his property, and rated him aeeerd- 
ingly. To preserve, however, some rule in the estimation^ 
it seems to have been the practice to keep an eye t» 
former assessments, and to rate every man according m 
his ancestors, or men 6f such an estimated property, were 
accustomed to pay* This was a sufficient reason why sub* 
sidies could not increase, notwithstanding the great lo- 
ereaae of mon^ and rise of rents. But there was tfa 
evident reason why they continually decreased* The hf 
vour, as is natural to suppose, ran always against tiw 
crown; especially during the latter end of Bliaabethb 
when subsidies became numierons and frequent, and tho 
sums levied were considerable, compared to former sap^ 
plies. . The assessors, though accustomed to have an eym 
to ancient estimations, were not bound to observe mof 
inch rule; but might rate anew any person according to 
his present income. When rents fell, or past of an estato 
was sold off, the proprietor was sure to represent Uieso 
losses, and obtain a dkniontion of bis subsidy ; but wberw 
rents rose, or new lands were purchased, he kept his own 
secret, and paid no more than formerly. The advantage, 
therefore, of every change was taken against tbe crown ; 
and the crown could obtain the advantage of none. And 
to make the matter worse, the alterations which happened 
in property during this age were generally unfavourable to 
the crown. The small proprietors, or twenty pound men, 
went continually to decay; and when their estates were 
JWaHowed up by a greater* the new pmdiaKr incveastd 
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not kii sabsidy. ^ loose indeed is the whole method of- 
nting subsidies, that the wonder was not how the tax 
shoald continually diminish ; but how it yielded any re* 
vMiue at all. It l>ecame at last so unequal and nneertain* 
that the parliament was oblifed to change it into a land* 
tax. 

The price of corn during this reign, and that of the 
other necessaries ot life, was no lower, or was rather higher 
than at present. By a proclamation of James, establish- 
ing public magazines, whenever wheat fell below thirty- 
two shillings a quarter, rye below eighteen, barley below 
atateen, the commissioners were empowered to purchase 
com for the magasines.^ These prices then are to be re- 
garded as low; though they would rather pass for high 
by our present estimation. The usual bread of the poor 
was at Uiis time made of barley .^^ The best wool, during 
the greater part of James's reign, was at thirty-three 
shillings a toid.^ At present it is not above two-thirds 
of that value ; though it is to be presumed that our ex- 
ports in woollen goodft axe somewhat increased. The finer 
manufoctures too, by the progress of arts and industiy, 
have rather diminished in price, notwithstanding the 
great increase of money. In Shakespeare, the hostels 
tells Falstaff, that the shirts she bought him were hol- 
land at eight shillings a yard; a high price at this day, 
even supposing, what is not probable, that the best M-. 
land at that time was equal in goodness to the best that 
ean now be purchased. In like manner, a yard of velvet, 
about the middle of Elizabeth's reign, was valued at two 
Mid twenty shillings. It appears from Dr. Birch's life of 
prince Henry ,^ that that prince, by contract with his 
butcher, paid near a groat arpound throughout the year 
for aU the beef and mutton used in his family. Besides^ 
we must conrider, that the general turn of that age, which 
no laws could prevent, was the converting of arable land 
into pasture: a certain proof tlmt the latter was found 
more profitable, and consequently that all butcher's meaty* 
as well as bread, was rather higher than at present. We 
h«m a regulation of the market with regard to poultry 
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wnd some other articles very early in Charles tSie F}rst*8 
reign ;'^ and the prices are hifrh. A turkq^-cock four 
shUiin^ and sixpence, a turkey-hen three 8biUinga« a 
pheasant cock six, a pheasant lien Eve, a partridge one 
ahilling, a goose two, a capon two and sixpence, a pullet 
taofi and sixpence, a rabbit eight pence, a dozen of pigeons, 
•ix shillings.'^ We must consider, that London at pre- 
sent is more than three times more popidous than it was 
at that time— a circumstance which much increases tha 
price of poultry, and of every thing that cannot con* 
veniently be brought from a distance— not to mention 
that these regulations by authority are always calculated 
to diminish, never to increase the market prices. The 
contractors for victualling the navy were allowed by go« 
vemment eight pence a day for the diet of each man 
when in harbour, seven pence halfpenny when at sea ;'^ 
which would suffice at present. The chief difference in 
expence between that age and the present consists in the 
imaginary wants of men, which have since extreme^ 
multiplied. These ^^ {ure the principal reasons why James's 
revenue would go farther than the same money in our 
time ; though the 4iffer^nce is not near -so great as is 
usually imagined. 

ARMS. 

Thb public was entirely free from the danger and ex- 
pence of a standing army. While James was vaunting 
his divine vicegerency, and boasting of his high .prerogm* 
tive, he possessed not so much as a single regiment of 
guards to maintain his extensive claims : a sufficient proof 
that he sincerely believed his pretenskms to be well* 
grounded, and a strong presumption that they were at 
least built on what were then deemed plausible argu- 
ments. The militia of England, amounting to 160,000 
inen,'* was the sole deiSence of the kingdom. It is pre- 
tended that they were kept in good order during this 
reign.'^ The city of London procured officers who had 
served abroad, and who taught the trained bands their 
K2 
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exercise in ArtiUeiy-^rden — a practice which had heen 
discontinue^ since 1588. All the counties of Eni^land, 
in emulation of the capital, were fiond of showing a well- 
ordered and weil-appoinced militia. It appeared that thA 
natural propensity of men towards military shows and 
exercises will go for, with a little attention in the sove- 
reign, towards exciting and supporting this spirit in any 
nation. The very hoys at this time, in mimicry of their 
elders, enlisted themselves voluntarily into companies, 
elected officers, and practised the discipline, of which the 
models were every day exposed to their view.'* Sir 
Edward Harwood, in a memorial composed at the begin- 
ning of the subsequent reign, says, that England was so 
unprovided with horses fit for war, that two thousand men 
could not possibly be mounted throughout the whole 
kingdom.^' At present the breed of holies is so much 
improved, that almost all those which are employed either 
in the plough, waggon, or coach, would be fit for that 
purpose. 

The disorders of Ireland obliged James to keepupsotte 
forces there, and put him to great expence. The commoil 
pay of a privttte man in the infimtiy was eight pence 
a-day, a lieutenant two shillings, an ensign eighteen 
pence.'' The armies in Europe were not near so numerous 
during that age ; and the privMe men, we may observe, 
were drawn ih>m a better rank than at present, and 
approaching nearer to that of the officeis. 

In the year 1588 there was a general review made of aQ 
the men in England capable of bearing arras; and these 
were found to amount to l,l7d,000 men, aoeording to 
Raleigh.'^ It is impossible to warrant the exactness of 
this computation ; or, rMber, we may foirly presume it to 
be somewhat inaccurate. But if it approached near the 
truth, England has probably, since that time, inereased 
In populoiisness. The growth of London, in riches and 
beauty, as well as In numbers of inhabitants, has been 
prodigious. From 1 600 it doubled every forty years ;^ and 
consequently, in 1680, it contained four times as many 
MiabitmiilB as at the begianing of the eenCeiy. It has 
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mint been the dentre of all the trade in the kingdom i and 
altDost the only Umn that affords society and amusement. 
The afi^etion which the Englrsh bear to a countiy life 
makes the provincial towns be little frequented by the 
gentiy. Nothing but the allurements of the capital, which 
is favoured by the residence of the kin^. and by being the 
seat of government, and of aU the courts of justice, can 
prevail over their passion for their rural villas. 

London at this time was almost entirely built of Wood» 
and in every respect was certainly a very ugly city. The 
earl of Arundel first introduced the genenl practice ct 
hrick buildings.*^ 

NAVT. 

The navy of England was esteemed formidable in Eli- 
sabeth's time, yet it consisted only of thirty-three ships, 
besides pinnaces :** and the largest of these would not 
equal our fourth-rates at present. Raleigh advises never 
to build a ship of war above six hundred tons.^' James was 
not negligent of the navy. In five years preceding 1633, 
he built ten new ships, and expended fifty thousand pounds 
Aryear on the fleet, beside the value of thirty-six thousand 
pounds in timber, which he annually gave from the royal 
forests.^ The largest ship that had ever come from the 
English docks was built during this reign. She was only 
fourteen hundred tons, and carried sixty-four guns.^^ The 
merchant ships, in cases of necessity, were instantly con- 
verted into ships of war. The king affirmed to the par* 
liament, that the n»vy had never before been m so good a 
condition.^ 

COMMERCE. 

BTBftT session of parliament during thii reign, we meet 
with grievous lamentations concerning the decay of trade, 
and the growth of popeiy : such violent propensity have 
men to complain of the present times, and to entertain 
discontent against theur fortune and condition. The king 
hineell was decetitd by theee popnlsr complaints^ and 
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was at a lots to aooount for the total want of money* whidk 
he heard so much exagg^erated.^^ It may, however, be af- 
firmed, that during no preceding period of English history, 
was there a more sensible increase than during the reign- 
of this monarch, of all the advantages which distinguish a 
flourishing people. Not only the peace which he main- 
tained was favourable to industry and commerce: his 
torn of mind inclined him to promote the peaceful arts : 
and trade being yet in its infancy, all additions to it must 
have been the more evident to every eye, which was not 
blinded by melancholy pnjudices. [See note L,mtthe tni . 
tfthit yol,'\ 

By an account ^' which seems judicious and accurate, 
it appears that all the seamen employed in the merchant 
service amounted to ten thousand men, which probably 
exceeds not the fifth part of their present number. Sir 
Thomas Overbury says, that the Dutch possessed three 
times more shipping than the English, but that their 
ships were of inferior burden to those of the latter.^ Sir 
William Monson computed the English naval power to be 
little or nothing inferior to the Dutch,^ which is surely ' 
an exaggeration. The Duteh at this time traded to £n^ 
land with six hundred ships ; England to Holland with 
sixty only.*^ 

MANUFACTURES. 

A CATALOOUB of the manufactures, fi>r which the Eng- 
lish were then eminent, would appear very contempti- 
ble, in comparison of those which flourish among them 
at present. Almost all the more elaborate and curious 
arts were only cultivated abroad, particulariy in Italy, 
Holland, and the Netherlands. Ship-building, and the 
founding of iron cannon, were the sole in whidi the 
English excelled. They seem, mdeed, to have possessed 
alone the secret of the latter, and great complaints were 
made every parliament against the exportation of English 
ordnance. 

Nine-tenths of the commerce of the kingdom oontisted 
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in woollen goods.^ l^ool, however, was allowed to be ex- 
ported, till the nineteenth of the king. Its ei^portathm 
was then forbidden by proclamation, though that edict 
was never strictly executed. Most of the cloth was exported 
raw, aad was dyed and dressed by the Dutch ; who gained* - 
it is pretended, seven hundred thousand pounds a-year by 
this manufacture.^ A proclamation issued by the king 
against exporting cloth in that condition, had succeeded 
so ill during one year, by the refusal of the Dutch to buy 
the dressed doth, that great murmurs arose against it ; 
and this measure was retracted by the king, and com* 
plained of by the nation, as if it had been the most im- 
politic in the world. It seems indeed to have been prema- 
ture. 

In so little credit was the fine English cloth even at 
home, that the king was obliged to seek expedients by 
which he might engage the people of fsshton to wear it.^ 
The manufacture of fine linen was totally unknown in the 
kingdom.^^ 

The company of merchant-adventurers, by their patent^ 
possessed the sole commerce of woollen goods, tLougli 
the staple commodity of the kingdom. An attempt made 
during the reigpn of Elizabeth to lay open this important 
trade had been attended with bad consequences for a time» 
by a conspiracy of the merchant-adventurers, not to make 
any purchases of cloth ; and the queen immediately re< 
stored them their patent. 

It was the groundless fear of a like accident that en- 
slaved the nation to those exclusive companies, which 
confined so much every branch of commerce and industry^ 
The parliament, however, annulled, in the third of the 
king, the patent of the Spanish company; and the trade 
to Spain, which was at first very insignificant, soon be- 
came the most considerable in the kingdom. It is strange 
that they were not thence encouraged to abolish all the 
other companies, and that tbey went no farther than oblig- 
ing them to enlarge their bottom, and to facilitate the 
admission of new adventureis. 

A bterd of trade was erected by the king in 1^82.** 
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One of the reasons assi^ed in the conimisAkMi« is to re- 
medy the low price of wool, which begat complaints of the 
<]ecay of the woollen manulactory. It is more prohahle* 
however, that this fall of prices prooeededfirom the increase 
of wool. The king likewise recommends it to the com* 
missioners to inquire and examine^ whether a greater 
freedom of trade, and an exemption from the restraint of 
exclusive companies, would not be beneficial. Men were 
then fettered by their own prgudices ; and the king was 
justly afraid of embracing a bold measure, whose con- 
sequences might be uncertain. The digesting of a naviga- 
tion act, of a like nature with the famous one executed 
afterwaids by the republican parliament, is likewise re* 
commended to the commissioners. The arbitrary powers 
then commonly assumed by the privy-council, appear evi- 
dently through the whole tenor of the commission. 

The silk manufacture had no footing in England: but, 
by James's direction, mulbeny-trees were planted, and 
silk-worms introduced,^^ The climate seems unfavourable 
to the success 6f this project* The planting of hops in- 
creased much in England during this reign. 

Greenland is thought to have been discovered about this 
period; and the whale fishery was carried on with suc- 
cess: but the industry of the Dutch, in spite of all oppo- 
sition, soon deprived the English of this source of riches* 
A company was erected for the discovery of the north- 
west passage ; and many fruitless attempts were made for 
that purpose. In such noble prqjects, despair ought 
never to be admitted, till the absolute impossibility of su<s 
cess be fully ascertained. 

The passage to the East-Indies had been opened t& 
the English during the reign of Elisabeth; hut the tradi 
to those parts was net entirely established till this reign^ 
when the East-India company received a new patent, en- 
larged their stock to 1,500,000 pounds.^ and fitted out 
several Ships on these adventures. In 1609 they built • 
vessel of 1900 tons, the largest merchantpship that Eng* 
land had ever known. She was unfortunate, and perished 
by shipwreck. In 1611, a large ship of the company. 
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assUted by a pinnace, maintained five several engagement^ 
with a squadron of Portuguese, and gained a complete 
victory over forces much superior. During the following 
years the Dutch company was guilty of great injuries 
towards the English, in expelling many of their factors, 
and destroying their settlements : but these violences were 
resented with a proper spirit by the court of England. 
A naval force was equipped under the earl of Oxford,^^ and 
lay in wait for the return of the Dutch East-India fleet. 
By reason of cross-winds, Oxford failed of his purpose, and 
the Dutch escaped. Some time after, one rich ship was 
taken by vice-admiral Merwin ; and it was stipulated by 
the Dutch to pay 70,000 pounds to the English company, 
in consideration of the losses which that company had 
sustained.^ But neither this stipulation, nor the fear of 
reprisals, nor the sense of that friendship which subsisted 
between England and the States, could restrain the avidity 
of the Dutch company, or render them equitable in their 
proceedings towards their allies. Impatient to have the 
sole possession of the spice trade, which the English then 
shared with them, they assumed a jurisdiction over a fac- 
tory of the latter in the island of Amboyna ; and on very 
improbable, and even absurd pretences, seized all the fac- 
tors, with their families, and put them to death with tha 
most inhuman tortures. This dismal news arrived in Eng- 
land at the time when James, by the prejudices of his sub- 
jects, and the intrigues of his favourite, was constrained 
to make a breach with Spain ; and he was obliged, after 
lome remonstrances, to acquiesce in this indignity from 
a state whose alliance was now become necessary to him. 
It is remarkable that the nation, almost without a mur- 
mur, sulimitted to this injury from their protestant con- 
federal ; an injury which, besides the horrid enormity 
of the action, was of much deeper imix>rtance to national 
interest, than all those which they were so impatient to 
resent from the house of Austria. 

The exports of England from Christmas 1612 to Christ- 
mas 1613 are computed at 2,487,435 pounds: the imports 
at 2,141jl51 : so that the balance in favour of England 
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w^ 346^4.<'* But in 1622 the exports were 2,320,4S(r 
pounds; the imports 2,619,315; which makes a ha* 
lance of 298,879 pounds against England.^ The coinage 
fn England from 1599 to 1619 amounted to 4,779,314 
pounds thirteen shillings and four pence :^' a proof that 
the balance in the main was considerably in favour of 
the kingdom. As the annual imports and exports to- 
gether rose to near five millions, and the customs never 
yielded so much as 200,000 pounds a year, of which ton- 
nage made a part, it appears that the new rates affixed 
hy James did not, on the whole, amount to one shilling 
in the pound, and consequently were still inferior to the 
intention of the original grant of parliament. The Elast- 
India company usually carried out a third of their cargo 
in commodities.^ The trade to Turkey was one of the 
most gainful to the nation .^^ It appears that copper 
half-pence and farthings began to be coined in this 
reign.^ Tradesmen had commonly cairied on their retail 
business, chiefly by means of leaden tokens. The small 
silver penny was soon lost^ and at this time was no where 
to be found. 

COLONIES. 

What chiefly renders the reign of James memorable^ 
is the commencement of the English colonies in America j 
colonies established on the noblest footing that has been 
known in any age or nation. The Spaniards, being the 
first discoverers of the new world, immediately took pos- 
session of the preciotto' mines which they found there; 
and, by the allurement of great riches, they were tempted 
to depopulate their own country, as well as that which 
they conquered; and added the vice of sloth to those of 
avidity and barbarity, which had attended their adven- 
'turers in those renowned enterprises. That fine coast 
was entirely neglected, which reaches from St. Augustin 
to Cape Breton, and which lies in all the temperate 
climates, is watered by noble rivers, and offers a fertile 
soil, but nothing more to the industrious planter. Peopled 
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gfadoftlly fron Englaiid by the necessitoiii and indigent, 
who at home increased neither wealth nor populousnes^, 
* the colonies which were planted along that tract have 
pfomoted the navigation, encouraged the indostiy, and 
even perliaps multiplied the inhabitants of their mother- 
coundy. The spirit of independency, which was reviving 
in England, here shone forth in its full lustre, and re- 
ceived new accession firom the aspiring character of those 
Ifhoy being discontented with the established church and 
monarchy, had sought for freedom amidst those savage 
deserts. 

Queen Eliaabeth had done Uttle more than given a 
name to the continent of Vii^nia ; and after her plant- 
ing one feeble colony, which quickly decayed, that coun- 
try was entirely abandoned. But when peace put an end 
to the military enterprises against Spain, and left ambi- 
tious spirits no hopes of making any longer such rapid 
advances towards honour and fortune, the nation began 
to second the pacific intentions of its monarch, and to 
aeek a sanr, though slower expedient, for acquiring riches 
md gloiy. In 1606, Newport carried over a colony, and 
began a settlement, which the company erected by patent 
lor that purpose, in London and Bristol, took care to 
aupply with yearly recruits of provisions, utensils, and new 
inhabitants. About 1609, Argal discovered a more direct 
«nd shorter passage to Virginia, and left the track of the 
ancient navigators, ' who had first directed their course 
southwards to the tropic, sailed westward by means of 
the trade-winds, and then turned northward, till they 
teached the English settlements. The same year, Avt 
liundred persons under sir Thomas Gates and sir GeoiYa 
Somen were embarked for Virginia. Somers's ship, meet- 
ing with a tempest, was driven into the Bermudas, and 
laid the foundation of a settlement in those islands. 
hovd Delawar afterwards undertook the government of 
the English colonies: but notwithstanding all his care, 
•eoonded by supplies firom James, and by money raised 
from the first lotteiy ever known in the kingdom, such 
dfAeulties attended the settlement of these countries, that 
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in 1614 there were not alive more than iour hundred 
men, of all that haid been sent thither. After Mppljiaf 
themselves with provisions more immediatdy neeeisaiy for 
the support of life, the new planters befan Uie coltiTating 
of tobacco ; and James, notwithstandinf his antipalby to 
that drug, which he affirmed to be pemiciovs to men'a 
morals as well as their health,^ p^ve them permiMioii 
to enter it in England; and he inhibited by proelamatioft 
all importation of it from Spain.^ By degrees, new oolo« 
Dies were established in that continent, and gave new 
names to the places where they settled, leaving that of 
Vir^nKa to the province first pianted. Tb« islaad of 
Barbadoes was also planted in t^is reign. 

Speculative reasoners, during that age, raised numjK 
objections to the planting of those remote colonies ; and 
foretold that, after draining tbeir mother-oeosti^r of in* 
habitants, they would soon shake otf her yoke, and erect 
an independent government in Americst: but time hai 
shown, that the views entertained by those who en« 
couraged such generous undertakings, were more just 
and solid. A mild government and great naval force hnvo 
pjreserved, and may still preserve during some time^ tb« 
dominion of England ever her colonies. And such ad* 
vantages have commerce and navigation reaped firom these 
C8tablishnients> that more than • fourth ctf the English 
shipping is at present computed to be employed in caitying 
on the traffic with the American settlements. 

Agriculture was anciently very imperfect in England* 
The sudden transitions so often mentioned by historians^ 
fh>m the lowest to the highest price of grain, aud the pro- 
digious inequality of its value in different years, are suf- 
ficient pnwfii that the produce depended entirely on the 
seasons, and, that art had as yet dime nothing to fence 
against the iiguries of the heavens* * Puring this rrign 
eonsulerable improvements were made» as in most strt9, so 
in this the most b e n eficial oi any. A numerous catalogue 
might be formed of books and pamphlets treating of 
husbandry, which were written about this tilne. The 
nation^J^wever, wasitilldqimidOTt onfoielgnea for daUy 
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bread ; aiid though its exportation of grain now forms a 
considerable hranch of its commerce, notwitlistanding iti 
probable increase of people, there nvas in that period a 
regular importation from the Baltic, as well as from 
France ; and if it ever stopped, the bad consequences were 
sensibly felt by the nation. Sir Walter Raleigh in his ob- 
servations computes, that two millions went out at one 
time for corn. It was not till the fifth of Elizabeth, that 
the exportation of com had heen allowed in England ; and 
Camden observes, that agriculture from that moment 
received new life and vigour. 

The endeavours of James, or, more properly speakings 
those of the nation, for promoting traide, were attended 
with greater success than those for the encouragement qf 
learning. Though the age was by no means destitute of 
eminent writers, a very bad taste in general prevailed 
during that period ; and the monarch himself was not • 
little infected with it. 

LEARNING AND ARTS. 

On the origin of letters among the Greeks, the geniut 
of poets and orators, as might naturally be expected, was 
distinguished by an amiable simplicity, which, whatever 
rudeness may sometimes attend it, is so fitted to express 
the genuine movements of nature and passion, that the 
compositions possessed of it must ever appear valuable to 
the discerning part of mankind. The glaring figures of 
discourse, the pointed antithesis, the unnatural conceit, 
the jingle of words ; such false ornaments were not em- 
ployed by early writers ; not because they were rejected, 
but because they scarcely ever occurred to them. An 
ieasy unforced strain of sentiment runs through their com- 
positions; though at the same time we may observe, that 
amidst the most elegant simplicity of thought and expres- 
sion, one is sometimes surprised to meet with a poor con* 
oeit> which had presented itself unsought for, and which 
the author had not acquired critical observation enough 
to condemn.^ A bad taste seizes with avidity thesv 
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frivolous l)eauties» and even perbAps a pood twte, eresur-t 
ieited by them: tbey multiply every day more and more 
in the fashionable compositions : nature and good sense' 
are neglected : laboured ornaments studied and admired: 
and a total degeneracy of style and language prepares 
the way for barbarism and ignorance. Hence the Asiatic 
manner was found to depart so much from the simple 
purity of Athens : hence that tinsel eloquence which is 
observable in many of the Roman writers, from which 
Cicero himself is not wholly exempted, and which so much 
prevails in Ovid, Seneca, Lucan, Martial, and the Plinys. 

Ob the revival of letters, when the judgement of the 
public is yet raw and unformed, this false glitter catches 
the eye, and leaves no room, either in eloquence or poetiy^ 
for the durable beauties of solid sense and lively passion. 
The reigning genius is then diametrically opposite to that 
which prevails on the first origin of arts. The Italian 
writers, it is evident, even the most celebrated, have not 
reached the proper simplicity of thought and composition ; 
and in Petrarch, Tasso, Guarini, frivolous witticiims and 
forced conceits are but too predominant. The period 
fluriug which letters were cultivated in Italy> was so sh^ 
as scarcely to allow leisure for correcting this adulterated 
relish. 

The more early French writers are liable to the same 
reproach. Voiture, Balzac, even Corneillca have too 
much affected those ambitious ornaments, of which the 
Italians in general, and the least pure of the ancients, 
supplied them with so many models. And it was not till 
late, that observation and reflection gave rise to a more 
natural turn of tbqught and cpinposition among that efe- 
gant people. 

A like character may be extended to the first Englis^i 
writers ; such as flourished during the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James, and even till long afterwards. Leammg, on 
its revival in this island, was attired in the same unnatural 
garb which it wore at the time of its decay among the 
Greeks and Romans. And, what may be. regarded as a 
Qiafortone, the £nglisl| writers were possessed of gre^t 
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.feniiM befbre tliey were endowed with any degree ef tasted 
.and by that means gave a kind of sanction tu those foroc^ 
turns and sentinieuu whieU they so much affected. Their 
distorted conceptions and expressions are attended with 
such vigour of mind, that we admire the imagination 
which produced them, as much as we blame the want of 
judgment which gave them admittance. To enter int» 
an eaact criticism of the writers of that age would exceed 
our present purpose. A short character of the most 
eminent, delivered with the same fireedom which histoiy 
exercises over kings and ministers, may not he improper 
.The national prepossessions, which prevail* will perhaps 
render the former liberty not* the least perilous for aa 
author. 

If Shakespeare he considered as a man, bom in a mdf 
ag^, and educated in the lowest manner, without any in* 
struction, either from the world or from books, he may 
be regarded as a prodigy : if represented as a POET, capabfo 
of furnishing a proper entertainment to a refined or in- 
.telligent audience, we must abate much of this eulogy. 
In his compositions, we regret, that many irregularities, 
and even absurdities, should so frequently disfigure the 
animated and passionate scenes intermixed with them; 
and at the same time, we perhaps admire the more thosa 
beauties, on account of their being surrounded with such 
deformities. A striking peculiarity of sentiment, adapted 
to a single character, he frequently hits, as it were, by 
inspiration; but a reasonable propriety of thought h* 
.cannot for any time uphold. Nervous and picturesque 
expressions as well as descriptions abound in him i but it 
.is in vain we kwk either for purity or simplicity of diction. 
His total ignorance of all theatrical art and conduct, hotr- 
,«ver inaterial a defect; y«t» as it affecU the spectator 
. rather than the reader, we can more easily excuse, than 
that want of taste which often prevails in his productiontb 
and which gives way onfy by intervals to irradiations e 
genius. A great iod fertile genius he certainly pos^ 
lessedf and one enriched equally with a tragic and conic 
feia ; butheaqght to be cited at a proofs how danferauii 
L9 
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it ii to fd^ on tket advantages akme for attaining aft 
«ioeUence in tlie finer arU.'" And tliere may cvien re» 
vain a suspicion that we overrate, if possible^ the great- 
•ftMS of his genius ; in the same manner as bodies often 
affpcar more gigantic, on account of their being dispro- 
potftioned and misshapent He died in 1616, aged fifty* 
three years* 

Jonson possessed all the learning which was wantingto 
fihrtlcespeare, and wanted all the genius of which tlw 
«tlier was possessed. Both of them were equally deficient 
in taste and elegance, in harmony and correctness. A 
servile copyist of the ancients, Jonson translated into bfd 
finglish the beautiful paa&ges of the Greeic and Roman 
autliors, without accommodating them to the manners of 
Ills age and cbuntiy; His merit has beeki totally iedipsed 
by that of Shakespeare, whose rude genius prevailed over 
the rude art of his contemporary. The English theatre 
has ever since taken a strong tincture of Shakespeare's 
i^rit and character; and thence it has proceeded, that 
•the nation has undergone from all its neighbours, the 
•reproach of barbarism, firom whtdi - its valuable produ^ 
tions in some other parts of learning would tytherwise 
•have eiempted it« Jdnson had a pension of a hundred 
marks from the king, which Cfaai^lea afterwards augmented 
to a hundred pounds. He died ih 1637, aged sixty- 
three. 

Fairfax has translated Tastfb with an' elegance and ease, 
'«nd at the same ^ne with an eicitetness, which fbr that 
age are surprising. Eadi line in the original is faithfully 
rendered by a correspondent linci in the translation. 
Harrington's translation of Ariosto is not likewise withodt 
ItB merit. It is to be regretted (faM these poete shoiiM 
have imitated the ftaiianshithefar stsinsa, which has a 
prolixity and unifbmrity in It that displeases in long per- 
Ibrmances. They had otherwise, as well as Spenser, who 
W^t before them, eontributed much to the polishing and 
refining of '^^igllsb versification. 

In Bonnes satfires, when cardPetlly' inipeeted, then sp- 
i^ear <ome llakhclP dfii^ and iilctttiftyi 1^ 
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«iiibcatea and biricd by the hardest and moit mcdiitii 
•xpnession that U any where to be met with. 

If the poetiy of the English was .so rude and imperfect 
duiini^ that age, we may reasonably expect that their prose 
would be liable still to greater objections. Though the 
letter appears the more easy, as it is the more natural 
method of composition; it has ever in practice been found 
the more rare and difficult; and there scarcely is an in* 
tknee in any language, that it has reached a degree of 
perfection before the refinement of poetical numbers and 
expression. English prose, during the reign of James, 
was written with little regard to tlie rules of grammar^ 
and with a total disregaid to the elegance and harmony 
of the period. Stuffed with Latin sentences and quota- 
tions, it likewise imitated those inversions which, however 
fordbleend graceful' ii| the ancient languages, are entirely 
eontraiy to the idiom of the English. I shall itideed 
▼enture to aflirm, that whatever uncouth phrases and 
expressions o^eur in old books, they were chiefly owing to 
the unformed taste of the author; and that the language 
spoken in the courts of Elizabeth and James was very 
little diflbient from that which we meet with at present 
in good company. Of this opinion the little scraps of 
speeches which are found in the parliamentary journals, 
end which carry an air so opposite to the laboured on^ 
tions, seem to be a sufficient proof; and there want not 
productions Of tbat age which, being written by men who 
were not authors by profession, retain a very natural 
manner, and may give us some idea of the language which 
prevailed among men of the wurTd. I shall particularly 
mention sir John Davis's Discoveiy, Throgmorton's, 
Essex's, and Nevit's letters-. In a more early period^ 
Cavendish's life of cardinal Wolsey, the pieces that remain 
of bishop Gardiner, and Anne Boleyn's letter to the king, 
differ little or nothing from the language of our time. 

The great glory of literature in this island during the 
feign of James, was lord Bacon. Most of his perform* 
ances were composed in Latin; though he .possessed neik 
ther theelegaiiee eftha, iior<^1ii»ni£ve tofigue. If>ie 
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consider tho variety of Ulento displi^ed by MuM man; 
aa a public speaker, a man of busiDess, a wit, a eourtier, • 
companion, an author, a pbilosopber; be is justly fbB 
olQect of great admiration. If we consider bim merely as 
an author and philosopher, the light in which we view him 
at present, though very estimable, he was yet inferior to 
bii ootemporary Galileo, perhaps even to Kejder. Bacon 
pointed out at a distance the road to true philosophy i 
GalilflBo both pmnted it out to others, and made himself 
considerable advanees in lU The &i^ishmaa was ignorant 
of geometry: the Florentine revived that sdenot, excdled 
in it, and was the first that applifd^ it^ togetber with ex- 
periment, to natural philosopby. The former rejected, 
with the most positive disdain, the system of Copernicus i 
the latter fortified it with new proofs, derived both from 
reason and the senses. Bacon's style is stiff and rigid » 
his wit» though often brilliant, is also often onnatviral 
and far-fetched; and he seems to be the original of tbota 
pointed similes and long<spun allegories which: so much 
dtBtioguish the English authors : Galilaeo is a lively and 
agreeable, though somewhat a prolix, vmter. But Italy, 
not united in any single government, and perbapis satiated 
with that literary glory which it has possessed both in 
ancient and modem times, has too much neglected die 
renown which it has acquired by giving birth to so great 
a man. That national spirit which prevails among the 
English, and which forms their great happiness, is the 
cause why they bestow on all their eminent writers, and 
on Bacon among the rest, such praises and acclamations 
as may often appear partial and excessive. He died in 
1626, in the sixty-suth year of his age. 

If the reader of Raleigh's history can have the patience 
to wade through the Jewish and Rabbinical learning 
which compose the half of the volume, he will find, when 
he comes to the Greek and Roman story, that his paint 
are not unrewarded. Raleigh is the best model of that an- 
ipient style which some writers would affect to revive at 
present. He was beheaded in 1618, aged sixty-six years* 

Camden's bistoiy oC queen Elinbeth vuiy be esteemed 
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i;ood Gomfioiitioii, both for style and matter* It is wiitten 
with simplicity of expression, very rare in thai age» and 
with a regard to truth. It would not perhaps be too 
much to affirm, that it is among the best historical pro- 
ductions which have yet been composed fay any English- 
man. It is well known that the English have not much 
excelled in that kind of literature. He died in 1623, 
aged seventy-three years. 

We shall mention the king himself at the end of these 
English writers ; because that is hU place, when considered 
as an author.. It may safely be affirmed, that the medio- 
crity of James's talents in literajture, joined to the great 
change in national taste, is one cause of that contempt 
under which his memory labours, and which is often 
carried by party-writers to a great extreme. It is remark- 
able bow diflferent from ours were the sentiments of tha 
ancients with regard to learning. Of the first twenty 
Roman emperors, counting from Cesar to Severus, above 
the half were authors ; and though few of them seem t» 
have been eminent inthat profession, it is always remarked 
to their praise, that by their example, they tocouraged 
literature. Not to mention Germanicus, and his daughter 
Agrippina, persons so nearly allied to the throne, tha 
greater part of the classic writers, whose works remain, 
were men of the highest quality. As every human advan- 
tage is attended with inconveniences, the change of men's 
ideas in this particular may probably be ascribed to the 
invention of printing; which has rendered books so oom* 
mon, that even men of .slender fortunes can have aceeis 
to them. 

That James was hut a middling writer may be allowed : 
that he was a contemptible one, can by no means be ad« 
mitted. Whoever will read his Basilicon Doron, particd- 
larly the two last books, the true law of free monarchies, 
his answer to cardinal Perron, and almost all bit speeches 
ajid messages to parliament, will confess him to have pos- 
sessed no mean genius. If he wrote concerning witches 
and apparitions; who in that age did not admit the 
reality of these fictitious beings? If he has composed % 
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eovinMii(ahy 011 flM fl0vdBiddi»» tnd proved the pope to 
be «Bti(^ri«t; marmot a stmiiftr reproach be extended 
to the famoitt Napier; and even to Newton, at a thne 
when leanifaijp inM much more advanced than during the 
rei^ oiP James ? From tho grossness of its supeistitions, 
we may infer the ignorance of an age; but never should 
pronounce concerning the folly of an individual, from his 
admitting popular errors, consecrated by the iijppearance 
of religion. 

Such a superiority do the pursuits of literature possess 
above every other occupation, that even he who attains 
but a mediocrity in them, merits the pre-eminence above 
those that excel the most in the common and vulgar 
piofossions. The speaker of the house of commons is 
usually an eminent lawyer; yet the harangue of his ma* 
jesty win always be found much superior to that of the 
speaker, in every parliament during this reign. 

Every science, as well as polite literature, must be con- 
sidered as being yet in its infancy. Scholastic learning and 
polemical divinity retarded the growth of all true know- 
ledge. Sir Henry Saville, in the preamble of that deed 
by which he annexed a salaiy to the mathematical and 
astronomical professors in Oxford, says, that geometry was 
almost totally abandoned and unknown in England.^* The 
best learning of that age was the study of the ancients. 
Casaubon, eminent for this species of knowledge, was 
invited over firom France by James, and encouraged by a 
pension of three hundred pounds a year, as well as by 
dittrch preferments.^ The femous Antonio di Dominis, 
archbishop of Spalatro, no despicable philosopher, came 
likewise into England, and afibrded great triumph to the 
nation, by their gaining so considerable a proselyte from 
the papists. But the mortification followed soon after: 
the arehbiihop, though advanced to some ecclesiastical 
prciferments,''' received not encouragement sufficient to 
satisfy his ambition: he made his escape into Italy, where 
he died in eonfinement. 
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xot rans of pyvcnmciiti thsn Iw MMi'mA 
s to asemble the great oouneUoftfae nmtioa; 
and lie would glaiUy, for the sake of dit|Mtcbt have called 
together the same pariiameot whkh had sHten under hit 
fiitber, and winch lay at that time under prorogatioB. 
Bat heing told that this measure would appear unusttal, 
he Issued writs for summoning a new pailiament on the 
7th of May; and it was not without regret that the 
anrlral of the princeis Henrietta, whom he had espoused 
by proxy, obliged him to delay, by repeated prorogations, 
their meeting till the 18thof ^Tune, when they assembled 
at Westminster for the dispatch of business. The young 
prince, unexperienced anduiqiolitle, r eg ar de d as sinecre aU 
the praises and caressm with which he had been loaded, 
while active in procuring the rupture with the house of 
Austria. And besides that be laboured under great neoea- 
sities, he hastened with alacrity to a period when he might 
receive the most undoubted testimony of the dutlliil at* 
tachment of his sul^jects. His discoune to the parlia- 
ment was foil of simplicity and cordiality. He liglitfy 
mentioned the occasion which be had for supply.^ He 
employed no intrigue to influence the sufirages of the 
members. He wcmld not even allow the olikers of the 
crown who had seats in the house to mention any particular 
sum which might be expected by bim. Secure of the a^ 
foctions of the commons, be was resolved that their bounty 
should be entirely their own deed ; miasked^ unsolicitad} 
tiie genuine fhiit of sincere confidence and fcgaid. 
Vol. VII. M 
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The bowse of oomnom acoordiogly took into considir- 
ation the business of supply. They knew that all tbe 
money gnnted by the last parliament had been ezpenMl 
on naval and miHtaiy armaments; and that great antici* 
pations were likewise made on tbe levenuas of the crown. 
They were not ignorant that Charles was loaded with a 
large debt, oontracted by his fistber, who bad bo tiow eA 
money botii ftom his own snttjects and from fdilei|fi» prtnqes. 
They had learned by experience, that tbe public revenue 
could with diflBcuHy maintain the dignity of the crown, 
emen under tbe ordinaiy eharges of government. They 
ifere stesible that the present war was veiy lately the 
result of their own importunate appiicalioos and entreaties, 
atad that they bad solemnly engilged to support their aove* 
raign in the management of it. They were aBguainted with 
the diActtlty of mUitaiy enterprises, directed against tbe 
whole house of Austria) against the king of SpaSn, {ms- 
sedmd of the greatest riches asud meet extenuvc dominions 
of any prince in Europe ; agamst tbe emperor Ferdhiand, 
bitberto the inostfertanate monarch of his age, who had 
subdued and astonished Germany by the rapidity of his 
victories. Deep impressions, they saw, must be made by 
the English sword, and a vigorous offensive war be waged 
egaiast these mighty petaitates, ere tbey would resign a 
principality, whtcb tbey bad now fully subdued, and whieb 
Hwybeld 'm secure possession, by its being surrounded 
witi^ alt their other territories. 

- To aniwer, tbereforei all these great and important 
cads ; to satisiFf their youiig king in the first request whieb 
be nmde them ; to prove their sense of tbe many royal 
vMnes, particulaily* economy, with which Charles was 
endowed ; the bouse of comibons, conducted by the wisest 
attd ableat senators t(hat bad ever flourished in England, 
tboui^t prdpcr to eoilfer on tbe king a supply of two 
eiAsidies, amounting to llSiOOO pounds.^ 

This measure, which discovers rather a cruel moekery 
M Charles than any serious design of supporting him, ap- 
peart so extraordinary, when considered in all its cireum- 
ttaaces, that it natural^ summons up our attanlimi, and 
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i#ni m inqaiiy eoocernii^ ^^ cantet of a oondiiett iiii-> 
pf€cedented in an Eng^lisb parliament. So numerous an 
aawmbly, compoted of penooi of rariouB diBpositioiift 
waa not* it is probable, wholly iQfluenoed by the same 
motives ; and lew deelarod openly their true reason. We 
shay» therefore* approach nearer to the tnith* if we 
mention all the views which the present ooiyuncture could 
suggest to them. 

it is not to be doubted but spleen and iU*will against 
the duke of Buckingham had an influence with many. 
So nsMSt and rapid a fortune so little merited could not 
£m1 to excite public envy ; andy however men's hatred 
might have been suspended for a moment while the duke'a 
conduct seemed to gratify their passions and their pr^u* 
dices* it was impossible for him long to preserve the affiso- 
tions of the people. His influence over the modesty off 
Charles exceeded even that which be had acquired over 
Um weakness of James; nor was any puhlk measnvt 
oonducted but fay bis counsel and direction. His vehe- 
ment temper prompted him to raise suddenly to the highest 
elevation his flatterers and dependents: and upon the 
least oceasion of displeasure* he threw them down with 
equal impetuoeity and violence. Implacable in his hatred $ 
fickle in his friendships: all men were either regarded 
as his enemies, or drcwled soon to become such. The 
whole power of the kingdom was grasped by his insatiable 
hand; while he both engnMed the entire confidenot 
ef his master, and held, invested in bis single perM>n, the 
most'ooDsiderahle offices of the crown. 

However the Ui-humour of the commons might have 
been increased by these oonsiderations, we are not to su|»» 
pose them the sole motives. The last parliament of 
James, amklst aU their joy and festivity, had given him 
a supply very disproportioned to his demand and to the 
oceasion. And as every house of commons which wet 
elected during forty years, succeeded to all the panioni 
and principles of their predecessors; we ought rather 
to account for this obstinacy from the general sitii> 
•dim of tdm kingdom during thet whole period» thM 
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ftom any circamitaneef which attended this particahv 
Gonjurtcture. 

The nation was very little aecostomed at that time' 
to the burden of taxes, and had never opened tlieir 
parses in any decree for supporting tiieir sovereign. 
Even Elisabeth, notwithstanding her vigour and frugality, 
and the necessary wars in which she was ^gaged« had 
reason to complain of the commons in this particular ; 
nor could the authority of that princess, which was' 
otherwise almost absolute, ever extort from them tha 
requisite supplies. Habits, more than reason, we find 
in every thing to be the governing principle of mankind* 
In this view likewise the sinking of the value of subsidiei 
must be considered as a loss to the king. The parliament* 
swayed by custom, would not augment their number in 
the same proportion. 

The puritanical party, though disguised, had a great 
Authority over the kingdom ; and many of the leaders 
amoiig the commons had secretly embraced the rigid 
tenets of that sect. AH these were disgusted with the 
court, both by the prevalence of the principles of civil 
liberty essential to their party, and on account of the 
restr^nt under which they were held by the established 
hierarchy. In order to fortify himself against the re* 
sentment of James, Buckingham had affected popularity* 
and entered into the cabals of the puritans: but being 
secure of the confidence of Charles, he had since aban« 
doned this party; and on that account was the mor» 
exposed to their hatred and resentment. Though tli» 
religious schemes of many of the puritans, when ex- 
pluned, appear pretty frivolous, we are not thence to' 
imagine that they were pursued by none but persons of 
weak understandings. Some men of the greatest parts and 
most extensive knowledge that the nation at this time 
produced, could not ei^oy any peace of mind ; because 
obliged to hear prayers offered up to the IHvinity faj 
a priest covered with a white linen vestment. 

The match with France, and the articles in fovour of 
tatholtcs, which were suspected to be in the treaQTi ware 
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likewiie onliet of disgust to tUs wMe party : thoug-ht it 
mttft be remarked, tW tlie connejiions with that crown 
were mueb less obnoxious to the protestants, and less 
agiieeaUe to the catholics, than the alliance formerly . 
projected with Spain, and were therefore receiveii rather , 
with pleasure than xdkMtaafaction. 
- To all these causes we must yet add another of conu* 
deraUe moment. The house of commons, we may observe, 
was almoit entirely governed by a set of men of the most. 
uncommon capacity, and the largest views: men who. 
were now formed into a regular party, and united, as 
well by fixed aims and projects, as by the hardships which 
some of them had undergone in prosecution of them. 
Among these, we may mention the names of sir Edward. 
Coke, sir Edwin Sandys, sir Robert Pbilipiji sir Francis 
Seymour, sir Dudley Digges, sir John EUlot, air T. Went- 
worth, Mr. Selden, and Mr. i^m. Animated with a warm 
regard to liberty, these generous patriots saw with regret 
an unbounded power exercised by the crown, and were 
nsolved to seise the opportunity which the kingVneces:^ 
iities offered theip, of reducing the prerogative within 
more reasonable compass. Though their ancestors had 
blindly given way to practices and precedents favourable 
to kingly power, and had been able, notwitii&tanding, to 
preserve some small remains of liberty; it would be 
impossible, they thought, when all these pretensiona 
were methodiaed, and prosecuted by the increasing 
knoinUdge of the age, to maintain any shadow, of popular 
government, in opposition to such unlimited authority 
in the sovereign. It was necessary to fix a choice: 
either to abandon entirely the privileges of the people, 
or to secure them by firmer and more precise barrieif 
than the constitution had hitherto provideid for them. 
In this dilemma, men of such aspiring geniuses, and auch 
.independent fortunes, could not long deliberate: they 
boldly embraced the side of freedom, and resoKed to 
■grapt no supplies to their nece^itous prince without 
-extorting concessions in favour of civil liberty. The end 
ibty esteemed beneficent and noble : the meausi regular 
M2 
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and ciMistitationaL To grtnt or reflbte nypHoi wtt tiii 
undoubted priyilege of the conmoiis. And «■ ill hunaa 
forernments, particulariy those of a vahied frane, mro in 
continual fluctuation, it was as natunl ill their opinioiv 
and allowable, for popular assemblies to take advantafs 
of favourable incidents, in order to secure the subjeet ; as 
for the monarchs, in order to extend their own anthoritgs 
With pleasure lliey beheld the kin^ invoked hi a ftmign 
war, which rendered hioi every day more dependant on 
the parliament; while at the same time the situatioa of 
the kingdom, even without any militaiy preparathms, gave 
it sufficient security against all invasion ihHn foreigneis. 
Perhaps too, it had partly proceeded ftom expeotatioM 
of this nature, that the popular leaders had taaen so 
urgent for a rupture with Spain ; nor is it crediUef 
that religious send could so fu have blinded all of them 
as to msdce them discover in such a measure any ap- 
pearance of necessity, or any hopes of suceess. 

But, however natural all these sentiments might appeaf 
to the country-party, it is not to be imagined that Chariot 
would entertain the same ideas. Strongly pref odlced in 
favour of the duke, whom he had heard so highly ex* 
tolled in parliament, he could not coi^eeture the cause 
of so sudden an alteration in their opinions. And when 
the war which they themselves had so earnestly soliolted» 
was at last commenced, the immediate desertion of their 
sovereign could not but seem very unaccountable. Even 
though no farther motive had been suspected, the fe- 
fusal of supply in such drcnmstances would natural^ ta 
him appear cruel and deceitful t but when he peroalvad 
that this measure proceeded from an intention of en* 
croaching on his authority, he fiuled not to regard these 
claims as highly criminal and traiterous. Those lofty 
ideas of monarchical power which were vei7 commonly 
adopted during that age, and to which the ambiguous 
nature of the English constitution gave so plausible 
an appearance, were firmly riveted in Charles ; and, how* 
ever moderate his temper, the natural and unav<4dable 
prepossessions of self-love, joined to the late uniform pr»- 
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cedenii in||isur of pfferogative, liadnade bim cefttd kit 
palitioal tenfts as certain and uncontioverted. Taught 
to consider f ven the ancient laws and constitution mora 
as Uncs to difect his conduct, than barriers to withstami 
Ins power ; a conspiracy to erect new ramparts in order to 
Btraiten his AUthcnrity, appeared but one degree remoTeA 
from open sedition and rebellion. So atrocious in his 
eyes was such a design, that he seems even unwilling 
to impute it to the commons: and though he waa 
constrained to acQourn the parliament (llth July), by 
season of the Rlague, which at that time raged in London » 
he immediately re-assembled them at Oxford, (1st Aug.) • 
and made a new attempt to gain from them some si^ 
plies in such an ureent necessity. 

PARLIAMENT AT OXFORD. 

Crarxbb noir found himself obliged to depart from 
Ihtt deHcacy whioh he had fonnerly maintained. Bf 
himself or b|s ministers, he entered into a particnUor 
detail both of the alliances which he had formed, and df 
tlie wiHtary operstions which he bad pnjgected.' Htt 
told rbe parHament, that by a pnHnise of silbsifHes, he had 
engaged the king of Denmark to take part in the war; 
tbitt this monarch intended to enter Germany hy ihm 
north, and to rouse to arms those princes who impatiently 
longed fosr an opportunity of asserting the liberty of the 
miM|»re ; that Mansfekit had undertaken to penetrate with 
an English army into the Palatinate, and by that quarter 
to >eacite the members of the erangelieal union ; that the 
Stflrtes must be supported in the unequal warfore which 
they maintained with Spain ; that no less a sum than 
700,000 pounds a-year bad been found, by computation^ 
requisite for all these purposes ; that the maintenance 
of the fleet, and the defence of Irehmd, demanded an 
amiual expence of 400,000 pounds; that he himself had 
already exhausted and anticipated' in the public service hit 
Whole reveone, and had scarcely left sufficient for tht 
daily aubsistence of himself and his family;^ that on bit 
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•bceoloii to the crown» lie found a debt of «bove 300»000 
. poundst contracted by his fother in support of the paUtine $ 
and that, while prince of Wales, he bad himself contracted 
debts, notwithstanding his great frugality, to the amount 
of 70,000 pouncb, which he had expended entirely on naval 
and military armaments. After mentioning all these facts, 
tlie king even condescended to use entreaties. He said* 
that this request was the first that he bad ever made 
them; that he was young and in the commencement 
of his reign ; and if he now met with kind and dutiful 
usage, it would endear to him the use of parliaments^ 
and would for ever preserve an entire harmony between 
him and his people.^ 

To these reasons the. commons remained inexorable. 
Notwithstanding that the king's measures, on the suppv- 
•ition of a foreign war, which they had constantly de- 
manded, were altogether unexceptionable, they obstinately 
Kfdsed any fisrther aid. Some members fsvourable to the 
court having insisted on an addition of two fifteenths 
to the former supply, even this pittance was refused;* 
though it was known that a fleet and army were lying at 
Portsmouth in great want of pay and provisions ; and that 
Buckingham, the admiral, and the treasurer of the navy, 
had advanced on their own credit near a hundred thou- 
sand pounds for the sea-service7 Besides all their other 
motives, the house of commons had made a discovery 
which, as they wanted but a pretence for their refusal*, 
inflamed them against the court and against the dukt 
of Buckingham. 

When James deserted the Spanish alliance, and courted 
that of France, be had promised to furnish Lewis, who 
was entirely destitute of naval force, with one ship of war, 
together with seven armed vessels hired from the mer- 
chants. These the French court had pretended they would 
employ against the Genoese, who being firm and useful 
allies to the Spanish monarchy, were naturally re- 
garded with an evil eye both by the king of France and of 
England. When these vessels by Charles's orders arrived 
at Diepe, there arose a strong suspicion that they were 
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to serve -against Roehelk. The sailors were inflamed. 
That race of men, who are at present both careless and 
i^orant in all matteis of religion, were at that time 
only ignorant. They drew up a remonstrance to Pen- 
nington, their commander; and signing all their names 
in a circle, lest he should discover the ringleaders, the3r 
laid it under his prayer-book. Pennington declared, 
that he would rather be hanged in Engluid for disobe- 
dience, than fight against his brother protestants in 
France. The whole squadron sailed immediately to the 
Downs. There they received new orders from Buckingham* 
lord admiral, to return to Diepe. As the duke knew that 
authority alone would not suffice, he employed much art - 
tad many subtilties to engage them to obedience; and a 
rumour which was spread that peace had been concluded 
between the French king and the hugonots, assisted him 
m his purpose. When Uiey arrived at Diepe th^ found 
that they had been decdved. Sir Ferdinando Ciorges, who 
commanded one of the vessels, broke tfarongh and re* 
tamed to JSnglaad. All the officers and sailors of all tha. 
other ships, notwithstanding great offers made them by 
the French, immediately deserted^ One gunner alone 
preferred duty towards Ids king to the cause of religion ; 
and he was afterwards killed in charging a cannon before 
Rochelle.^ The care which historians have taken to record 
this fiivolons event, proves with what pleasure the newy 
was received by the nation. 

The house of commons, when mformed of these transac- 
tions, showed the same attachment with the sailors for 
the protestant religk>n; nor was their zeal much better 
gmded by reason and sound policy. It was not consi- 
dered, that it was highly probable the king and the duke 
themselves had here been deceived by the artifices of 
France, nor had they any hostile intention against the 
hugonots ; that were it otherwise, yet might their measures 
be Justified by the most obvious and most received maxims 
of civil poll^ ; that if the force of Spain were really so 
ttUMrbltant as the oonunonsimagined, the French monarch 
wit the only prince tiuit could oppoie.its piogressi and 
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preserve the iMlimee of Earope $ tihtt hte power wm «t 
present fettered by the hugoiiGti, who Mnf poi wMcd of 
many privilege! and even of fortUM towns, formed ab 
empire within his empire, and kept him in perpetoal 
jealousy and inquietude; that an inswreotion had bees 
at that time wantonly and voluntarily 4ormed fay their 
leaders, who, beings disgusted in tome cooit intrigue, took 
advantage of the neveMailing pretence of religion, in 
order to cover their rebelfion ; that the Dutch, influenoed 
by these views, had ordered a squadron of twenty afaips 
to join the French fleet, employed against the tnhabitenti 
of Rochelle ;* that the Spanish monarch, lenisiUe of tha 
same consequences, secretly supported the prateetanCs m 
Prance; and that all princes had ever snorifteed to reaaoM 
, of sute the interesU of their reKgloQ in fbrsign eomstriei. 
All these obvious considerations had nbiwflnenee, Ciiteat 
murmurs and discontents stall prevsuled in pnrHimenti 
The hugonots, though they had «o giwwad of fnnsphwsit 
al^inst the French courts vrere thought to be as mneh 
esititled to assistance from England as tf ^tfy had tolcot 
arms in defence of their lOiierties and religion against the 
persecuting rage of the eal^Hct. And Ik plainly appears 
from this incident, as well as firom many othen^ that of aW 
European nations, the Bri6A were at thattine^ and till 
long after, the most under the fnHuenee of that leligimN 
spirit which tends rather to inflame higai^ than increase 
peace and mutual charity. 

On this occasion, the commons renewed their etemU 
complaints against the growth of popery, whleh wia «v«r 
the chief of their grievances, and now their only one.^ 
They demanded a strict execution of the penal fanpi 
against the catholics, and remonstrated against some late 
pardons granted to priests.'' They attacked MoMtagwe» 
one of the kh)g*s diaphdnt, on account of a n sis dMato 
book which he had lately published, and whfcb» to tiwir 
great disgust, saved vfrtuona catholle», as WeU at other 
christians firom eternal torments.** Cbsries gave them 
a gracious and a compliant answer to all their i 
straaces. He war, however. In his heart, atremely it^ 
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to these liijrioMS' weaiuras. Tbougli a determined pn^ 
testant by principie as well as iDclmation» he had enter«> 
taiacd ao violent horror against peppery'; and: a little 
hnmantCy, he thought, was due hy the nation to the 
religioB of their ancestonu That degree of liberty which 
it now indulged to oathoiics, though a party inueh more 
obnoxious than dufnng the reign of the Stuarts^ it suited 
neither with Charles's sentiments, nor the humour of that 
age» to allow them« An abatement of the mow rigorous 
Imvs was all he intended; and his engagements with 
France^ notwithstanding that their regular execution had 
never been promised or expected, required of him some 
indulgence. But so unfortunate was this princei that no 
measure embraced during his whole reign was eyer at^ 
tended with more unhappy and mpre fatal consequences. 

The extreme rage against popery waa assure eharaeteristic 
of Puritanism. The bouse of commons discovered other 
infeUihle ^mptoms of the prevalence of that party. Tliey 
petitioned the king for replacing such able clergy as IuhI 
been silenced for want of confennity to the oeremonies.'' 
They also enacted laws for the strict observance of Sunday^ 
which the puritans affected to call the Sabbath, and w.tisch 
they sanctified by the most melancholy indolence.^^ It 
is to be remarked, that the different appellations of this 
festival "were at that time known symbols of the different 
parties. 

The king finding that the parliament was resolved to 
grant him no supply, and would furnish him with nothing 
but empty protestations of duty,*^ or disagreeable com- 
plaints of grievances, took advantage of the plague,*^ 
which began to appear at Oxford, and on that pretence 
immediately dissolved them. By finishing the session 
with a dissolution, instead of a prorogation, he sufficiently, 
expressed his displeasure at their conduct. 

NAVAL BXPfiDlTION AGAINST SPAIN. 

To supply the want of parliamentary aids, diaries 
iiMiad privy*seals for borrowing moa^ limn his syl^jaeli. 
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(IM AvgV The adirantase reaped by tiik expcfUent 
was a stndl compensation for the disgust which it occa- 
iiooed : by means, however^ of that supply, and by other 
eapedients, he was, though with dilBeul^, enabled to equip 
his fleet (1st Oct.) It consisted of eighty vessek great and 
smaH ; and carried on board an army of 10,000 men. Sir 
Edward Cecil, lately created iriscount Wimbleton, was 
intnttted with the command. He sailed immediately for 
Cadii, and frand the bay full of Spanish ships of great 
valuAb He either neglected to attack these ships, or at- 
tempted it preposterously* The army was landed and a fort 
taken: but the undisciplined soldiers, finding store of 
wine, could not be restrained firom the utmost excess^. 
Farther stay appearing fruitless, they were reimbarked ; 
and the fleet pot to sea with an intention of intercepting 
tiie Spanish galleons. But the plague having seised the 
teamen and soldiers, they were obliged to abandon all 
hopes of this prime, and return to England (in November). 
Loud complaints were made against the court for intrust- 
ing so important a command to a man like Cedl, whom, 
though he possessed great experience, the people, Judging 
by the events esteemed of slender capacity.^* 

SECOND PARUAMENT* 1626. 

Charles, having failed of so rich a prize, was obliged 
-again to have recourse to a parliament. Though the ill 
•ttccess of bis enterprises diminished his authority, and 
showed every day more plainly the imprudence of the 
Spanish war; though the increase of his necessities ren- 
dered him more dependent, and more exposed to the. 
^cruachmerits of the commons, he was resolved to tiy 
once more that regular and constitutional expedient for 
supply. Perhaps too, a little political art, which at that 
time he practised, was much trusted to« He had named 
flrar popular leaders, sherifls of counties ; sir Edward Coke, 
air Robert Philips, sir Thomas Wentworth, and sir Francis 
Seymour ; and, though the question had been formerly 
mueh eontested/0 he thought that he had by that means 
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^ IncapAcitttted them fiom being elected Inemberk But hii 
intention being so evident, rather put the commoBi 
.more upon their guard. Enow of patriots still remained 
.to keep up the iU-homour of the house ; and men needed 
but little instruction or rhetoric to recommend to them 
practices which increased their owq importance and coBp 
sideration. The weakness of the court also could not 
more evidently appear than by its being reduced to use so 
ineffectual an expedient, in order to obtain an influence 
over the commons. 

The views, therefore, of the last parliament were im« 
.mediately adopted (6th Feb.) ; as if the same men had 
.been eveiy where elected, and no time had intervened 
since their meeting. When the king laid before the houae 
his necessities, and asked for supply, they immediately 
voted him three subsidies and three fifteenths ; and though 
they afterwards added one subsidy more, the sum was 
little proportioned to the greatness of the occasion, and ill 
fitted to promote those views of success and glory for 
which the young prince in his first enterprise so ardently 
longed. But this circumstance was not the most disagree- 
able one. The supply was only voted by the commons. 
The passing of that vote into a law was reserved till the 
end of the session.^ A condition was thereby made, in a 
. very undisguised manner, with their sovereign. Under 
colour of redressing grievances, which during this short 
reig^u could not be very numerous, they were to proceed 
in regulating and controlling every part of government 
which displeased them : and if the king either cut them 
short in this undertaking, or refused compliance with 
their demalids, he must not expect any supply from the 
commons. Great dissatisfaction was expressed by Charles 
at a treatment which he deemed so harsh and undutifiil.^^ 
But bis urgent necessities obliged him to submit ; and he 
waited with patience, observing to what side they Would 
turn themselves. 
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IMPEACHMENT OF BUCKINGHAM. 

The duke of Biiddiigfaaais forowrly obaouoitt to tbe 
puMie, becaiiie«vefy day more unpoiMiUr, by theqmqitonis 
which appealed bodi of his want of temper and prndence, 
and of tbe vuiGOiifcrolled afloendant mbkik be had acquired 
pwr his master.^ Two violent attapks he was obliged this 
■estion to suitaiii ; one IroiB the «iri of Bristol, another 
ftom the house of commons. 

As lonf as James lived, Bristol, secure of the concealed 
flivour of that monarch, had expressed all duty and obedi> 
ence ; in expectation that an opportunity would offer of 
leinstating himself in bis former credit and authority. 
Even alter Charles's accession, be despaired not. He sub- 
mitted to the king's commands of remaining at his country- 
scat, and of absenting hims^f from parliament Many 
trials he made to regain the good opink>n of his master; 
but finding them all fraitless, and observing Charles to 
be entirety governed by Bucktngfaam, his implacable 
enemy, he resolved no longer to keep any measures with 
Che court. A new spirit, he saw, and a new power, 
sffising in the nation ; and to these he was determined 
for the future to trust for his security mad protection. 

When the parliament was summoned, Charles, by a 
stretch of prerogative, had given orders that no writ, as is 
customary, should be sent to Bristol.^ That nobleman 
applied to the house of lords by petition; and craved 
their good offices with the king for obtaining what was 
Ills due as a peer of the realm. His writ was sent him, 
but accompanied with a letter from the lord keeper, 
Coventry, commanding him In the king's name to absent 
himself frum partiament. This letter Bristol conveyed 
to the lords, and asked advice how to proceed in so de-» 
licate a situation.^ Tbe klng^s prohibition was with- 
drawn, and Bristol took his seat Provoked at these 
repeated instances of vigour, which the court denominated 
contumacy, Charles ordered his attorney-general to enter 
an accusation of high treason against him. By way of recri- 
nination, Bristol accused Buckingham of high treason^ 
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Both the wiLff9 Mbntx of himself and «ficuMtion of the 
dnke ramain}^ and, together with Mme original letters 
sfetll eirtant, obHtalA the fullest and most authentic account 
of aU the iiegiattatiani with the house of Austria. Prom 
tiie whole, the-spreat imprudence of the dalce evidently 
aytpears, and the swti^ of his iing;ovemahle passions; hut 
it would he difficult to oolleet tbenoe any action which in 
the eye of the law could he deemed a crime; much less 
could subject him to the penalty of treason. 

The impeachment of the commons was still less dan- 
gerous to the duke, were it estimated by the standard of 
law and equity. The house, after haling voted upon some 
queries of Dr. Tumet's, that commonfame was a stffideni 
grmtfid&faeeutation by the e&mmom,^ proceeded to flrame 
regular articles against Buckingham. They accused him 
of having united many offices in his person ; of having 
bought two cS them; of neglecting to guard the seas, 
insomuch that many meivhant-sbips had fkllen Into the 
bands of the enemy; of delivering ships to the French 
king in order to serve against the hugonots ; of being em- 
ployed in the sale of honours and ofHces; of accenting ex- 
tensive grants firom the crown ; of procuring many titles 
of honour for his kindred ; and of administering physic to 
the late king without acquainting his physicians. AH 
these articles appeal*, firom comparing the accusation and 
reply, to be either frivolous, or false, or both.^7 xh^ only 
charge which could be regarded as important was, that 
Im had extorted a sum of ten thousand pounds from the 
East-India company, and that he had confiscated some 
goods bekmging to French metthants, on pretence of their 
being tiie property of Spanish. The impeachment never 
came to a full determination ; so that it is. difficult for us 
to give a decisive opinion with regard to these articles. But 
it must be confessed, that the duke's answer In these par- 
trculiurs, as in all the rest, is so clear and satisfactory, 
that it is impossible to refuse our assent to it.^ His faults 
and blemishes were in many respects very great; but 
rapacity and avarice were vices with which he was entirely 
nnaequainted. 
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It It remarkable that the eommoiii, tlioagk to miniA at 
a loss to find articles of charge against Buckingfaaiiiy neter 
adopted Bristol's aocusatton, or impeached the duke for 
bis conduct in the Spanidi treaty, the most Uameable dr- 
eumstance in his whole life. He had reason to believe tha 
Spaniards. sincere in their profession; yet, in order to 
gratify his private passions, he had horned his master and 
his country into a war pemidons to the interests of both. 
But so rivetted throughout the nation were the prejudices 
with regard to Spanish deceit and ftdsdiood, that very 
few of the commons seem as yet to have been convinced- 
that they had been seduced by Buckingham's narrative: 
a certain proof that a discovery of this nature was not, as 
is imagined by several historians, the caus^ of so sudden and 
surprising a variation in the measures of the parliament. 
iSee note M,ai the ettd^ this FbL} 

While the commons were thus warmly engaged against 
Buckingham, the king seemed dedrous of embradng every 
opportunity by which he could express a contempt and 
disregard for them. No one was at that time su&dently 
sensible of the great weight which the commons bore in 
the balance of the constitution. Tlie history of England 
had never hitherto afforded one instance where any great • 
movement or revolution had proceeded from the lower 
house. And as thdr rank, both considered in a body and 
as individuals, was but the second in the kingdom ; no* 
thing less than fetal experience could eilgage the English 
prinoes to pay a due regard to the indinations of that 
formidable assembly. 

The earl of Suffolk, chancellor of the university of Cam* 
bridge, dying about this time, Buckingham, though lying 
under impeachment, was yet, by means of Cburt-iaterest« 
chosen in his place. The commons resented and loudly 
complained of this affront; and the more to enrage them, 
the king himself wrote a letter to the university, extolling 
the duke, and giving them thanks for his election.^ 

The lord-keeper, in the king's name, expressly eon* 
manded the house not to meiUUe with his minister and 
Rfiranty Buckingham ; and oldered them tp finidi, in t' 
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few dayt»>tlie bill which they haid bejcun for the subsidies* 
and to- mftke some addition to them ; otherwise thejr 
must not expect to sit any longer.^^ And though these 
harsh commands were endeavoured to be explained and 
moUiftedy a few days after,, by a speech of Bucking* 
bam*8)^* they failed not to leave a disagreeable impression 
behind them. 

Besides a more stately style which Charles in general 
affected to this parliament than to the last, he went so 
ferin a message, as to threaten the commons, that if they 
did not furnish him with supplies, he should be obliged 
to try ntw eaunteis. This language was sufficiently 
clear : yet» lest any ambiguity should remain, sir Dudley 
Carleton, vice-ehamberlain, took care to explain it. 
"I pray you, consider," said he, '* what these newcoun- 
aels are, or may be. ,1 fear to declare, those that I con- 
ceive. In all Christian kingdoms, you know that parlia- 
ments were in use antiently, by which those kingdoms 
were governed- in a most flourishing manner ; until tbc 
monarchs began to know their own strength, and seeing 
the turbulent ' spirit pf their parliaments, at length they 
by little and litUe began to stand on their prerogatives, 
and at last overthrew the pariiaments, throughout 
Christendom, except here only with us.— Let us be 
careful then to preserve the king's good opinion of par- 
liaments, which bringeth such happiness to the nation^ 
and makes- us envied of all others, while there is thia 
•weetness .between his majesty and the commons; lest 
we lose the repute of a free people by our turbulency 
la parUament." ^' These imprudent suggestions rather 
fava warning than struck terror. A precarious liberty* 
the commons thought, which was to be preserved by 
unlimited complaisance, was no liberty at all. And it 
was necessary, while yet in their power, to secure the 
constitution by such invincible barriers, that no king or 
minister should ever* for the future, dare to speak sneh 
language to any pariiauent, or even entertain such a 
|ffq)ect against them. 

: Two ncabtn of tiia Ibaac^ sir Pudl^ DicVf* *iwi 
V9 
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sir Jobti Elliott, wbo lad beeil etopl<^ed as 



of the impeachment agaiost the duke, were thrown ioto 
prison.^ The commons immediately declared, that tbtjr 
would proceed no farther upon business, till tiMy hid' 
satisfaction in their privileges. Charles aUeged» as the 
reason of this measure, certain seditious expresddns^ 
which, he sud, had, in their accusation of the dniDe^> 
dropped fr6m these members. Upon inquiiy it appeared 
that no such expressions had been used.'^ The menibetft 
were released, and the king reaped no other benefit from 
tins attempt than to exasperate the house still ihrtber, 
and to show some degree of precipitancy and indiscretibn* 

Moved by this example, the house of peers Were roused 
from their inactivity, and claimed liberty for the earl of 
Arundel, who had been lately confined in the 'H^wer. 
Altar many fruitltiB. evaskms, the king, though somewhat 
UBgracefully, was at bust obliged to oompfy.'^ And in 
tins incident it sufficiently appeared, that the lords, how 
little soever inclined to popular coursesi werte not wanting 
in a just sense tif their own dignity* 

The ill-humour of the oommons, thus wantonly lrri» 
tilted by the court, and finding no gratification id Hh^ 
legal impeachment of Buckingham i sought odMit otj^ects^ 
on which it might exert itself. The never- fuloif ety (^ 
popeiy here Served them in stead. They again claimed 
the execution of the penal laws agianst eaUiolics ; and 
they presented to the king a list of persons intrusted 
with offices, most of them insignificant, who were either 
convicted or suspected recusants;^ In this pArtieulap^ 
they had, perhaps, some reason to bkme the kla|^t oon* 
dhct. He had promised to the last house of eow im ofns a 
redress of this rtligious grievance: but he was aptv te 
imitatk>n of his father, to imagine that the parUiUMilt^ 
when they failed of supplying his necessities, had^ on 
their part, freed him iW>m the obligation of a strict pei^ 
formance. A new odium, likiewise, bytbbse represent 
tatiens, was attempted to be thrown upon Backinghaittk 
His mother, who had great influence oVer hin> was a 
professed catholic ; his wife wav not free from susiHCkin : 
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and the lodidgiuicft givca'te cuthdict w*8 of eoime sop** 
posed to proceed tiltirely from his credit and anthorit|^ 
So viokilt was tbe bigotiy ai tho times, tbait H ««i 
tlumght % sufficient reason for disqualifying any oao 
ffom holtfin^ an office* that fab wife, or relntioiis or 
companh>iM werfe papists* though he himself wto H 
eonfomust.^' 

It is KmarkaMe, that perseeutioii was here chidfy 
pushed on fay laymen ; and that the church ¥pas wiUinc 
to hate gnmted more liberty than wouki he allowea 
fay the oommons. Jhe reconcUing doctrines likewise of 
Montague failed not anew to meet with severe censures 
from that isealous assembly.'^ 

The next attack made by the commons, faad it preraUad* 
would bave proved decisiye. They were preparing a 
remonstrance against the levying of tonnage and pooadaga 
without osnsent of parUament. This article* togBthar 
widi the new impositions laid on merchandise by James^ 
constitttted sotf half of tiie crown revenues ; and by 
deprivihg thn king of these resourcea, th«y would have 
reduced him to total sul^ection and dependence. Whila 
tb^ retained such a pledge, besides the supply already 
promised, they were sure that nothing could be refusais 
them. Though kfter canvassing the matter near threa 
months, they found themselves utterly incapable of fixing 
any legal critae upon the duke, they regardted him as an 
unable and perhaps a dangerous minister; and iA^ty in- 
tended to present a petition, which weidd then have beaii 
equivalent to acemnsaAd, for removing him from fail 
nu^esty's pecSon and councils.^ 

The kiag was alarmed at the yoke which be saar 
pi«|[>af^ for ImlSk Buckingham's sole guilt, ha thought, 
was the being bis friend and fovouiUe.^ Alt the other 
complaints against him were mere pretences. A littlift 
before, he was the idol of the people. No new crime had 
ainee beem discovered. After the most diligent inquiry, 
prompted by the greatest malice, the smallest appearance 
,of guilt oeuld nM be fixed upon him. What idea, he 
asked* mmfc all mankind «Btertain of his honour* sboiikl 
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he lacrifioe bto innocent friend to pecuniary oomndera^ 
tions ? What farther authority should he retain in the 
nation, were he capable, in the beginning of his reign, 
to give, in so signal an instance, such matter of triumph 
to his enemies, and discouragement to his adherents? 
To-day the commons pretend to wrest his minister from 
him. To-morrow they will attack some branch of his 
prerogative. By their remonstrances, and promises, and 
protestations, they had engaged the coown in a war. 
. As soon as they saw a retreat impossible, without waiting 
for new incidents, without covering themselves with 
new pretences, they immediately deserted him, and re- 
fused him all reasonable supply. It was evident, that 
€bey desired nothing so much as to see him plunged in 
inextricable difficulties, of which they intended to take 
advantaige. To such deep perfidy, to such unbounded 
usurpations, it was necessary to oppose a proper firmnesa 
and resolution. All encroachments on supreme power 
could only be resisted successfully on the first attempt. 
The sovereign authority was, with some difficulty, re^ 
duced firom its ancient and legal height ; but when once 
pushed downwards, it soon became contemptible, and 
would easily, by the continuance of the same effort; 
now encouraged by success, be carried to the lowest 
extremity. 

• Prompted by these plausible motives, Charles was deter- 
mined immediately to dissolve the parliament. When 
this resolution was known, the house of peers, whose 
eompliant behaviour entitled them to some authority 
with him, endeavoured to interpose;^* and they petitioned 
him, that he would allow the parliament to sit some 
•time longer. Not a mameni hnger^ cried the kingha»- 
tily;^ and he soon after ended the session by a disso- 
lution. 

As this measure was foreseen, the commons took cam 
to finish and disperse their remonstrance, which they 
intended as a justification of their conduct to the people* 
The king, likewise, on his part, published a declaration^ 
(15th June,) in which be gave the reasons of his di^inm- 
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ment iirith the parliament, and of tbeir sudden disaolution^ 
before they had time to conclude anyone act^' Theie 
papers furnished the partisans on both sides with ample 
matter of apology or uf recrimination. But all impartial 
men judged, ** That the commons, though they had not 
as yet violated any law, yet, by their unpliableneas and 
independence, were insensibly changing, perhaps im- 
proving, the S|»rit and genius, while they preserved the 
form, of the constitution: and that the king was acting 
altogether without any plan ; running on in a road sur- 
rounded on all sides with the most dangerous precipices, 
and concerting no proper measures, either for submitting 
to the obstinacy of the commons, or for subduing it." 

After a breach with the parliament, which seemed so 
difficult to repair, the only rational counsel which Charles 
oould pursue, was, immediately to conclude a peace with 
Spain, and to render himself, as for as possible, independ*^ 
ent of his people, who discovered so little inclination to 
support him, or rather who seem to have formed a de- 
termined resolution to abridge his authority. Nothing 
oould be more easy in the execution than this measure, 
nor more agreeable to his own and to national interest. 
But, besides the treaties and engagements which he had 
entered into with Holland and Denmark, the king^s 
thottghtt were at this time averse to pacific counsels. 
There are two circumstances in Charles's character, seem- 
ingly incompatible, which attended him during the whole 
course of his reign, and were in part the cause of hit- 
misfortunes : he was very steady and even obstinate ia 
his purpose ; and he was easily governed, by reason of his 
facility, and of his deference to men much inferior to 
hioMelf both in morals and understanding. His great 
ends be inflexibly maintained : but the means of attaining 
them he readily received from his mhiisters and fovourites» 
though not always fortunate in his choice. The violent, 
impetuous Buckingham, inflamed with a desire of revenge, 
for ii^uries which he himself had committed, and ani- 
mated with a love of gloiy which he had not talents to 
nent* bady at thit time, notwithstanding his profuse Uceih. 
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tiouft lifei acquired an invincible asoeudaat over the vir- 
tuous and gentle temper of the king. 

VIOLENT BIEASURES OF THE COURT. 

The tiew ceunseh, which Charles had mentioned to the 
{Mffliamenty were now to be tried, in order to supply his. 
necessities. Had he possessed any military force, oa 
which he could rely, it is not improbaUe, that he had 
at once taken off the mask, and governed without any 
regard to parliamentary privileges: so high an idea 
hii he received of kingly prerogative, and sq eontemp* 
tible a notk>n of the ri^ts of those popular aisemblies, 
ftom whkjb, he very naturally thought, he had met with 
such ill usage. But bis army was new levied, ill paid, 
and worse disciplined; nowise superior to the militia^ 
who were much more numerous, and who were in a 
great measure under the influence of the countiy gen- 
tlemen. It behoved him, therefore, to proceed cautiously, 
and to cover his enterprises under the pretence of ancient 
pieoedents, which, considering the great authority cobh 
monly ei^oyed by his predecessors, eoold not be wantiog 
to himself. 

A commission was openly granted, to compound with 
the catholics, and agree for dispensing widi tbfi penal 
laws enacted against them.^ By thk expedient, the 
king both filled his coffers, and gratified his indinationi 
of giving indulgence to these religionists : but he eouU not 
have employed any branch of prerogative which, would 
have been more disagreeable, or would have appeared 
more exceptionable to his protestant subjects. 

From the nobility he desired assistance : firmn the city, 
he required a loan of a hundred thousand pounds. Thft 
former contributed slowly: but the latter, covering them-, 
selves under many pretences and excuses, gave him at 
last a flat refusal.^ 

lu order to equip a fleet, a distribution, by order of 
eouncil, was made to all the maritime town* ; and each of 
them was required, with the assistance of llie atdtjaeent 
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opwotlesy to 9rm lo many veMels as wen appointed them.^ 
lite city of London was rated at twenty ships. Tbif 
is the tot appearance in Charies's reign of ship-money; 
a taxation which had once been imposed by Eliaabeth» 
but which afterwards^ when carried some steps farther 
ky Cbarlesy created such violent discontents. 

Of some, loans were required t^^ to others, the way of 
benevolence was proposed : methods supported by prece- 
dentf but always invidious, even in times more sabmis« 
siw and compliant. In the most absolute govemmenti 
such expedients would be regarded as irregular and 
waequal. 

These counsels for supply were conducted with some 
moderation; till news arrived that a great battle was 
fiwght (75th Aug.) between the king of Denmark and 
oonnt Tilly, the Imperial general ; in which the former 
was totally defeated. Money now, more than ever, became 
neoessaiy, in order to repair so great a breach in the alll- 
anea, and to support a prince who was so nearly allied to 
Charles, and who had been engaged in the war chiefly 
by the intrigues, solicitations, and promises of the English 
monarch. After some deliberation, an act of council was 
passed, importing, that as the urgency of alEsirs admitted 
not the way of parliament, the most speedy, equal, and 
convenient method of supply was by a obnbral loan 
from the subject, according as every man was assessed in 
the rolls of the last subsidy. That precise sum waa 
required which each would have paid, had the vote of firaif 
subsidies passed into a law: but care was taken to inform 
the people, that the sums exacted were not to be called 
subsidies, but loans.^ Had any doubt remained, whether 
forced loans, however authorised by precedent, and evea 
by statute, were a violation of liberty, and must, by 
necessary consequence, render all parliaments super* 
fluoos ; this was the proper expedient for opening the eyeS 
of the whole nation. The example of Henry VIII. who 
bad once, in his arbitrary reign, practised a like method 
of levying a regular supply, was generally deemed a very 
ttllofficient authority. 
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' The eomniiMioners appointed to levy thc«e loans* 
anofciir other aittdei of secret instruction, were eijoined> 
** If aoy shall refuse to lend, and shall make delays or 
excuses, and persist in his bhstinacy, that they examine 
him upon oath, whether he has been dealt with to deny 
or refuse to lend, or make an excuse for not lending? 
Who has dealt with him, and what speeches or persuasions 
were used to that purpose? And that they also shall 
charge every such person, in his majesty** name, upon 
hit allegiance, not to tyselose to any one what hif 
answer was.".'^ So violent an inquisitorial power, so im- 
practicable an attempt at secrecy, were the objects of 
indignation, and even, in some degree, of ridicule. 

'That religious prejudices might support civil antborityy 
sermons were preached by Sibtborpe and Manwaring, in 
favour of the general loan; and the court industriously 
spread them over the kingdom. Passive obedience was 
there recommend^ in its full extent, the whole authority 
of the state was represented as bdonging to the king 
alone, and all limitations of law and a constitution 
were r^ected as. seditious and impious.^ So openly was 
this doctrine espoused by the court, that archbishop Abbot, 
a popular and virtuous prelate, was, because he refused 
to licence Sibthorpe*s sermon, suspended from the exer- 
dse of his office, banished from London, and confined to 
one of his countiy seats.^^ Abbot's principles of liberty, 
and his opposition to Buckingham, had always rendered 
liim very ungracious. at court, and had acquired him the 
character of a puritan. For it is remarkable, that this 
party made the privileges of the nation as much a part 
of their religion, as the church party did the prerogatives 
of the crown ; and nothing tended farther to recommend 
among the people, who always take opinions in the 
lump, the whole system and all the principles of the 
former sect. The king soon found, by fatal experience* 
that this engine of religion, which with so little neces- 
sity was introduced into poUtics. falling under more for- 
tunate management, was pkiyed with the most terrible 
Kafainithim. 
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While the kin^, insti^ted by angler and necessity, thus 
employed the whole extent of bis prero^tive, the spirit 
of the people was far from being subdued. Thioughout 
England, many refused these loans; some were even active 
in encouraginif their neighbours to insist upon their com- 
inon rig^hts and privileges. By warrjint of the council 
these were thrown into prison.^ Most of them with 
patience submitted to confinement, or applied by petition 
to the king, who commonly released them. Five gentle- 
men alone, sir Thomas Darnel, sir John Corbet, sir Walter 
Early sir John Heveniugbam, and sir Edmond Hambden, 
had spirit enough, at their own hazard and expenc«, to 
defend the public liberties, and to demand releasement, 
not as a favour from the court, but as their due, by th« 
laws of their country.*' No particular cause was assigned 
of their commitment. The special command alone of the 
king and council was pleaded ; and it was asserted, that, 
by law, this was not sufficient reason for refusing bail 
or releasement to the prisoners. 

In November, this question was brought to a solemn 
trial before the king^s bench ; and the whole kingdom 
was attentive to the issue of a cause, which was of much 
greater consequence than the event of many battles. 
. By the debates on this subject it appeared, beyond con- 
troversy, to the nation, that their ancestors had been so 
jealous of personal liberty, as to secure it against arbitrary 
power in the crown, by six several statutes,** and by an 
article ^^ of the Grbat Chartrr itself, the most sacred 
foundation of the laws and constitution. But the kings 
of England, who had not been able to preyeift.the en- 
acting of these laws, had sufficient authority, when the 
tide, of liberty was spent, to obstruct their regular exe- 
'cution ; and they deemed it superfluous to attempt the 
formal repeal of statutes which they found so many ex- 
pedients and pretences to elude. Turbulent and sedi- 
tious times frequently occurred, when the safety of the 
people absolutely required the Confinement of factious 
leaders ; and by the genius of the old constitution, the 
prince, of himself, was accustomed to assume every branch 

Vol. VII. 6 
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€d pRfosative, which was found necessaiy for the preser- 
Tation of public pe^nx and of bif «wii authority. Expe- 
dient at other times would cover itself under the appear- 
ance of necessity ; and, in proportion as precedents mul- 
tiplied, the will silone of the sovereign was sufficient to 
fupply the place of expediency, of which he constituted 
himself the sole judge. In an age and nation where tbt 
power of a turbulent nobility prevailed, and where the 
king had no settled military force, the only means that 
could mkintain public peace, was the exertion. of such 
prompt and discretionary powers in the crown ; and the 
public itself had become so sensible of the necessity, tha* 
those ancient laws in favour of personal liberty, while 
often violated, had never been challenged or revived, 
during the course of near three centuries. Though re- 
bellious subjects had frequently, in the open field, resisted 
the king's authority ; no person bad been found so bold, 
when confined and l^t mercy, as to set himself in opposition 
to regal power, and to claim the protection of the con- 
stitution against the will of the sovereign. It was not till 
this age, when the spirit of liberty was universally dif- 
fused, when the principles of government were nearly re- 
duced to a system, when the tempers of men, more 
civilized, seemed less to require those violent exertions of 
prerogative, that these five gentlemen above mentioned, 
by a noble effort, ventured, in this national cause, to 
bring the question to a final determination. And the 
king was astonished to observe, that a power exercised by 
his predecessors, almost without interruption, was found, 
upon trial, to be directly opposite to Uie clearest laws, 
and supported by few undoubted precedents in courts of 
judicature. These had scarcely, in any instance, refused 
bail upon commitments by special command of the king; 
because the persons committed bad seldom or never daxied 
to demand it» at least to insist on their demand. 

1627. Sir Randolph Crew, chief justice, had been dis- 
placed, as unfit for the purposes of the court : sir Nicholas 
Hyde, esteemed more obsequious, had obtained that high 
tAee; yet the judges, by hjs direction, went no fiuther 
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than to remand the gentlemen tx> prison, and refuse the 
hail which was oflTered.*^ Heathe, the attorney^geueraJ, 
insisted, that the court, in imitation of the judges in the 
34th of Elizabeth,^^ should enter a general judgment, 
that no hail could be granted, upon a commitment by the 
king or council.^^ But the judges wisely declined com- 
plying. . The nation, they saw, was already to the last 
degree exasperated. In the present disposition of men's 
minds, universal complaints prevailed, as if the kingdom 
were reduced to slavery. And the roost invidious prero- 
gative of the crown, it was said, that of imprisoning thie 
subject, is here openly and solemnly, and in numerous in- 
stances, exercised for the most invidious purpose ; in order 
to extort loanSy or rather subsidies, without consent of 
parliament. 

But this was not the only hardship of which the nation 
then thought they had reason to complain. The army, 
which had made the fruitless expedition to Cadiz, was 
dispersed throughout the kingdom ; and money was levied 
upon the counties for the payment of their quarters.^ 

The soldiers were billetted upon private houses, con- 
trary to custom, which required that, in all ordinary cases* 
they should be quartered in inns and public houses.^ 

Those who had refused or delayed the loan, were sure 
to be loaded with a great number of these dangerous and 
disorderly guests. 

Many too, of low condition, who had shown a refractory 
disposition, were pressed into the service, and inlisted in 
tbe fleet or army.^* Sir Peter Hay man, for the same 
reason, was dispatched on an errand to the Palatinate.^ 
Clanville, an eminent lawyer, had been obliged, during 
the former interval of parliament, to accept of an officd 
in the navy. ^5 

The soldiers, ill paid and undisciplined, committed 
many crimes and outrages, and much increased the public 
discontents. T6 prevent these disorders, martial law, so 
requisite to the support of discipline, was exercised upon 
the soldiers. By a contradiction, which is natural when 
the people are exasperated, the outrages of the army wer^ 
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complained of; the remedy was thought still more int(H 
lerable.^ Thougjh the expediency, if we are not rather 
to SHY tb® necessity of martial law, bad formerly heea 
deemed, of itself, a sufficient ground for establishing it$. 
men, now become more jealous of liberty, and more re* 
fined reasoners in questions of government, regarded as 
illegal and arbitrary, every exercise of authority which 
Svas not supported by express statute or uninterrupted 
precedent. 

It may safely be affirmed, that, except a few courtiers 
or ecclesiastics, all men were displeased with this high 
exertion of prerogative, and this new spirit of adminis- 
tration. Though ancient precedents were pleaded in fa- 
vour of the king^s measures ; a considerable difference» 
iipon comparison, was observed between the cases. Acts 
of (>ower, however irregular, might casually, and at in- 
tervals, be exercised hy a prince, for the sake of dispatch 
or expediency ; and yet liberty still subsist in some tole- 
rable degree under his administration. But where all 
these were reduced into a system, were exerted without, 
interruption, were studiously sought for, in order to sup^ 
ply the place of laws, and subdue the refractory spirit of 
the nation, it was necessary to find some speedy remedy, 
or finally to ahandon all hopes of preserving the freedom 
of the constitution. Nor did moderate men esteem the 
}>rovocatipn which the king had received, though great, 
Sufficient to Mrarrant all these violent measures. The 
Commons, as yet, had nowise invaded his authority : they 
had only exercised, as best pleased th^m, their own pri- 
vileges. Was he justifiable, because from one house of 
jparliament he had met with harsh and unkind treatment^ 
to make in revenge an invasion on the rights and liberties 
of the whole nation? 

WAR WITH FRANCE. 

But great was at this time the surprise of all men, when 
Charles, baffled in every attempt against the Austrian do- 
minionSy embroiled with his own suljects^ unsapplied with 
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any treasure but what he extorted by the roost invidious 
and most dangerous measures ; as if the half of Europe, 
now his enemy, were not sufficient for the exercise bjf 

^military prowess ; wantonly attacked France, the other 
preat kingdom in his neighbourhood, and engaged at once 
in war against these two powers, whose interests were 

. hitherto deemed so incompatible, that they could never, 
it was thought, agree either in the same friendships or 
enmities. All authentic memoirs, both foreign and dt^ 
mestic, ascribe to Buckingham's counsels, this war with 
Prance, and represent him as actuated by motives, which 
would appear incredible, were we not acquainted with the 
violence and temerity of his character. 

The three great monarchies of Europe were at thiif time 
ruled by young princes, Fhilip, Lewis, and Charles, who 

' were nearly of the same age, and who had resigned the 
government of themselves, and of their kingdoms, to 
their creatures and ministers, Olivarez, Richelieu, and 
Buckingham. The people, whom the moderate temper 
or narrow genius of their princes would have allowed to 

• remain for ever in tranquillity, were strongly agitated by 
the emulation and jealousy of the ministers. Above all, 

■ the towering spirit of Richelieu, incapable of rest, pro- 
mised an active age, and gave indicatrons of great revo^ 
lutions throughout all Europe. 
This man had no sooner, by suppleness and intrigue, 

' gotten posgession of the reins of government, than he 
fbrroed at once three mighty projects ; to subdue the tur- 
bulent spirits of the great, to reduce the rebellions bu- 
gonots, and to curb the encroaching power of the bouse 
of Austria. Undaunted and implacable, prudent and ac- 
tive, he braved all the opposition of the French princes 
ind nobles in the prosecution of his vengeance ; he dis- 
covered and dissipated'all their secret cabals and conspi- 
racies. His sovereign hfanself he held in subjection, while 
h^ exalted the throne. The people, while they lost their 
liberties, acquired, by means of his administration, leiim-* 
fng, order, discipline, and renown. T6at confused and 
ioaccurate geniof of Q9n«mmeoty'df ithtch France 'j^- 
02 
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Cook in comiiion with otliier European kingdoms, be 
changed into a simple monarchy; at the very time when 
the incapacity of Backingham encouraged the free spirit 
•r the commons to establish in England a regular system 
of liberty. 

However unequal the comparison between these mi- 
fntlten, Buckingham hAd entertained a mighty jealousy 
against Richelieu ; a jealousy not founded on rivalship of 
power and politics, but of love and gallantry; where the 
duke was as much superior to the cardinal, as he was in- 
ferior in every other particular. 

At the time when Charles married by proxy the princess 
Henrietta, the duke of Buckingham had been sent to 
France^ in order to grace the nuptials, and conduct the 
new queen into England. The eyes of the French court 
were directed by curiosity towards that man, who had en- 
joyed the unlimited favour of two successive monarchs, 
and who, from a private station, had mounted in the 
earliest youth to the absolute government of three king- 
doms. The beauty of his person, the gracefulness of bis 
air, the splendour of his equipage, his fine taste in dress» 
festivals, and carousals, corresponded to the prepossessions 
entertained in his favour : the affability of his behaviour^ 
the gaiety of his manners, the magnificence of his ex- 
pence, increased still farther the general admiration which 
was paid him. AH business being already concerted, the 
time was entirely spent in mirth and entertainments ; and, 
during those splendid scenes among that gay people, the 
duke found himself in a situation where he was perfectly 
qualified to excel.^^ But his great success at Pnris proved 
AS fetal as his former failure at Madrid. Encouraged by 
the smiles of tbe court, he dared to carry his ambitious 
addresses to tbe queen herself, and he failed not to make 
impression on a heart not undisposed to the tender pas- 
rions. That attachment, at least of the mind, which ap- 
pears so dehcioos, and is so dangerous, seems to have been 
encouraged by the princess | and the duke presumed so 
fer on her good graces^ that, after his.departureK. he.ae- 
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tke queen, was (Jismissed nith a reproof which savQiire^ 
more pf kindness than of ai|ger.^ 

Information of this correspondence was soon carried to 
Richelieu. The vigilance of that minister was here farther 
roused by jealousy. He too, either from vanity or politics^ 
had ventured to pay his addresses to the queen. But a 
priest, past middle age, of a severe character, and oc- 
cupied in the most extensive plans of ambitbn or ven- 
geance, was but an unequal match in that contest, for 
a young courtier, entirely disposed to gaiety and gal- 
lantry. The cardinal's disappointment strongly inclined 
him to counterwork the amorous projects of his rivaL 
When the duke was making preparations for a new em» 
hassy to Paris, a message was sent him from Lewis, that 
he must not think of such a. journey. In a romantic pas- 
sion he swore. That he would set the queen, in sjnte ^aU 
the power of Firances and, from that moment, he deter- 
mined to engage England in a war with that kingdom.^ 

He first took advantage of some quarrels excited by 
the queen of England's attendants; and he persuaded 
Charles to dismiss at once all her French servants, con- 
trary to the articles of the marriage treaty .^^ He en- 
couraged the English ships of war and privateers to seize 
vessels belonging to French merchants; and these he 
forthwith condemned as prizes, by a sentence of the court 
of admiralty. But finding that all these injuries pnw 
duced only remonstrances and embassies, or at most re- 
prisals, on the part of France, he resolved to second the 
intrigues of the duke of Soubize, and to undertake at 
once a military expedition against that kingdom. 

Soubize, who, with his brother the duke of Rohan, was 
the leader of the hugonot faction, was at that time in 
London, and strongly solicited Charles to embrace the 
protection of these distressed religionists. He represented, 
that after the inhabitants of Rochelle had been repressed 
hy the combined squadrons of England and Holland^ 
after peace was concluded with the French king under 
Charles's mediation, the ambitious cardinal was still .me» 
ditatiof the destructioa of the bugonoUi that prep^^ 
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tions were silently makingr in every province of France 
for the suppression of their reli^on ; that forts were 
erected in order to bridle Rochelle, the most considerable 
bulwark of the protestants ; that the reformed in France 
cast their eyes on Charles as the head of th^ir faith, and 
considered him as a prince engaged by interest, as well 
as inclination, to support them ; that, so long as their 
-party subsisted, Charles might rely on their attachment 
'as much as on that of his own subjects; but if their 
liberties were once ravished from them, the power • of 
France, freed from this impediment, would soon become 
formidable to £ngland| and to all the neighbouring 
nation^. 

EXPEDITION TO THE ISLE OF RHE. July 9. 

Though Charles probably bore but small favour to the 
bugonots, who so much resembled the puritans in disci- 
pline and Worship* in religion and poUtiQS, he yet allowed 
himself to be gained by these arguments,, enforced by the 
Micitations of Buckingham. A fleet of a hundred sall| 
knd an army of seven thousand men, were fitted out for 
the invasion of France, and both of them intrusted to the 
isommand of the duke, who was altogether unacquainted 
both with land and sea-service. The fleet appeared he- 
fore Rochelie; but so ill-concerted were Buckingham's 
Measures, that the inhabitants of that city shut their 
gates, and refused to admit allies, of whos^ coming they 
were not previously informed.** All his military opera- 
tions showed equal incapacity and inexperience. Instead 
of attacking' Oleron, a fertile island ^nd defenceless, he 
bent his course to the isle of Rh^, which was well gar- 
risoned and fortified : having landed his men, though with 
tome loss, he followed not the blow, but allowed Toir^s, 
the French governor, five days respite; during which 
St. Martin was victualled and provided for a siege.^ He 
kit behind him the small fort of Prie, which could at first 
Halne made no manner of resistiince.: though resolved ^o 
ftwve St. Martin, he guarded the sea negligently, and 
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aUowed provisions and ammiuiition to be threwa into it? 
despairing to reduce it by famine, he attaclted it witbovt 
having made any breach, and rashly threw away the Uvet 
gff the soldiers: having found that a French army had 
stolen over in small divisions, and had landed at Prie, tho 
fort which he had at first overlooked, he began to think 
of a retreat (28th Oct.) ; but made it so unskilfully, that 
it was equivalent to a total rout : he was the iMt of the 
army that embarked ; and be returned to England, having 
lost two-thirds of his land-forces ; totally discredited both 
as an admiral and a general ; and bringing no praise with 
himi but the vulgar one of courage and personal bravery. 
The duke of Roban, who had taken arms as soon at 
Buckingham appeared upon the coast, discovered the 
dangerous spirit of the sect, without being able to do any 
mischief: the inhabitants of Rochelle, who had at last 
been induced to Join the English, hastened the vengeance 
of their master, exhausted their provisions in supplying 
their allies, and were threatened with an immediate siege. 
Such were the fruits of Buckingham's expedition agaioit 
France. 
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CHAPTER Lf. 

11di«PkilkMMl....PetitiMi of ]ttght....Pn»nfMlkni.. 
....New Sainm of PkriiuMiit....^ 
.. ..DiMolntaM of the FwlkiBMiit. 



THIRD PARUAMENT. 1688. 

fT^HERE was reason to apprehend some disorder or in- 
JL surrection from the discontents which- prevailed 
among^ the people m England., Their liberties^ they be- 
lieved, were ravished from them ; illegal taxes extorted} 
their commerce, which had met with a severe check firom 
the Spanish, was totally annihilated by the French war; 
those militaiy honours transmitted to them from their 
ancestors had received a grievous stain by two unsuccessful 
and ill conducted expeditions ; scarce an illustrious family 
but mourned, from the last of them, the loss of a son 
or brother ; greater calamities were dreaded from the war 
with these powerful monarchies, concurring with the in> 
ternal disorders under which the nation laboured. And 
these ills were ascribed, not to the refractuiy disposition 
of the two former parliaments, to which they were partly 
owing ; but solely to Charles's obstinacy, in adhering to 
the counsels of Buckingham; a man nowise entitled, by 
■his birth, age, services, or merit, to that unlimited con- 
fidence reposed in him. To be sacrificed to the interest, 
policy, and ambition of the g^at, is so much the common 
lot of the people, that they may appear unreasonable who 
would pretend to complain of it: but to be the victim of 
the frivolous gallantry of a favourite, and of his boyish 
caprices, seemed the object of peculiar indignation. 

In this situation, it may be imagined, the king and 
the duke dreaded above aill things the assemblini^ of a 
parliament: but so little foresight had they possessed in 
their enterprising schemes, that they found themselves 
under an abw^ate iMcesstty of emficacisg that cj^edieot 
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The money levied* or rather extorted, under colour of 
prerogative, had (come in very slowly, and had left such 
ill-huDiour in the nation, that it appeared dangerous to 
renew the experiment. The absolute necessity of fupply, 
it was hoped, would engage the commons tofoi^t all 
past ii^uries ; and, having experienced the ill effects of 
former obstinacy, they would probably assemble with a 
resolution of m^ing some reasonable compliances. The 
more to soften them, it was concerted, by sir Robert 
Cotton's advice,! that Buckingham should be the first 
person that proposed in council the calling of a new par- 
liament. Having laid in this stock of merit, he expected 
that all his former misdemeanors would be overlooked and 
forgiven ; and that, instead of a tyrant and oppressor, he 
should be regarded as the first patriot in the nation. 

The views of the popular leaders were much more judi- 
cious and profound. When the commons assembled (17th 
March), they appeared to be men of the same independ- 
ent spirit with their predecessors, and possessed of such 
riches, that their property was computed to surpass three 
times that of the house of peers ;^ they were deputed by 
boroughs and counties, inflamed all of them by the late 
violations of liberty ; many of the members themselves had 
been cast into prison, and had suffered by the measures of 
the court; yet, notwithstanding these circumstances', 
which might prompt them to embrace violent resolutions, 
they entered upon business with perfect temper and dec<>- 
rum. They considered, that the king, disgusted at these 
popular assemblies, and little prepossessed in fkvour. of 
their privileges, wanted but a fair pretence for breaking 
with them, and would seize the first opportunity oflfered 
by any incident, or any undutiful behaviour of the mem« 
bers. He fairly told them in his first speech, that, " if 
they should not do their duties, in contributing to the 
necessities of the state, he must, in discharge of his con- 
science, use those other means which. God had put into his 
hands^ in order to save that which the follies of aotok 
particular men may otherwise put. in danger. Take ntJt 
this for a threatening^'* adde^ the king, V for I scorn to 
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tlireatett aay but my equals; but as an admonitioii from 
him who, hf nature and duty> has most care of your pre- 
servation and prosperity."' The lord keeper, by the 
kin^s duection» sulgoined, '* This way of parliamentary 
supplies^ as his mijesty told you, he hath chosen, not as 
the only way, but as the fittest; not because he is des* 
titute of others, but because it is most agreeable to the 
goodness of his own most gracious disposition, and to the 
desire and weal of his people. If this be defSerred, neces- 
sity and the sword of the enemy make way for the others. 
Remember his mijesty's admonition; I say, remember 
It."^ From these avowed maxims, the commons foresaw 
that, if the least handle were afforded, the king would im<f 
mediately dissolve them, and would thenceforward deem 
himself Justified for violating in a manner still more opei^ 
all the ancient forms of the constitution. No reinedy 
could then be looked for, but from insurrections and civU 
war, of which the Issue would be extremely uncertain, 
and which must, in all events, prove calamitous to the 
nation. To correct the late disorders in the admhiistralion 
required . some new laws which would, no doubt, appear 
harsh to a prince so enamoured of his prerogative; and 
it was requisite to temper, by the decency and moderation 
of their debates, the rigour which must necessarily attend 
their determinations. Nothing can give us a higher idea 
of the capacity of those men who now guided the com- 
mons, and ofthe great authority which they had acquired, 
than the forming and executing of so judicious and s^ 
difficult a plan of operations. 

The decency, however, which the popular leaders had 
prescribed to themselves, and recommended to others, 
hindered them not from making the loudest and molt 
vigorous complaints against the grievances under which 
the natioo had lately laboured. Sir Francis Seymour said^ 
*^ This is the great council of the kingdom, and here with 
eertainty, if not here only, bis majesty may see as in « 
true glass, the state of the Icingdom. We are called hither 
by his writs, in order to give him faithful counsel, such at 
o^ay stand with his honour : and this we must do without 
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flattery. We are also sent hither by the people, in order 
to deliver their just ^evanees: and this we must do 
without fear. Let us not act like Cambyses's judges, 
who, when their approbation was deinanded by the princ6 
to some illegal measure, said, that, 7%ott^A, there wa$ a 
Written taw, the Persian kings might follow their own wHt 
and pleature. This was base flattery, fitter for our re- 
proof than oar imitation ; and as fear, so flattery, taketh 
away the judgment* For my part, I shall shun both ; and 
speak my mind with as much duty as any man to his 
iki^esty, without neglecting the public. 
' But how can we express our affections, while we 
Main our fears ; or speak of giving, till we know whether 
We have any thing to give ? For if bis majesty may be 
persuaded to take what he will, what need we give ? 

** That this hath been done, appeareth by the billeting 
US soldiers, a thing nowise advantageous to the king^s ser- 
irioe, aiid a burden to the commonffealth : by the impri- 
ionment of gentlemen for refusing the loan, who, if they 
bad done the contrary for fear, had been as blameable 
as the projectors of tliat oppressive measure* To coun* 
tenance these proceedings, bath it not been preached in 
the pulpit, or rather prated, that Jllwe have is the king's 
iy dioine right? But when preachers forsake their own 
calling, and turn ignorant statesmen ; we see how willing 
they are to exchange a good conscience for a bishopric. 
' ** He, I must confess, is no good subject, who would 
not, willingly and cheerfully, lay down his life, when 
that sacrifice may promote the interests of his sovereign, 
and the good of the commonwealth. But he is not a good 
subject, he is a slave, who will allow his goods to be taken 
from him against his will, and his liberty against the 
laws of the kingdom. By opposing these practices, we 
shall but tread in the steps of our forefathers, who still 
preferred the public befoA their private interest, nay, 
before their very lives. It will in us be a wrong done to 
ourselves, to our posterities, to our consciences, if we 
forego this claim and pretension.'* ^ 
' *^ I read of a custom,*' said sir Robert Philips, ** among 
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the old Romanif that, oooe eveiy year, they held aMlemii 
festival in which their slaves had liberty, without excep- 
tion, to speak what they pleased, in order to ease their 
afflicted minds, and, on the conclusion of the festival, the' 
slaves severally returned to their former servitudes. 

'* This institution may, with some distinction, well set 
forth our present state and condition. After the revolu-t 
tion of some time, and the grievous sufferance of many 
violent oppressions, we have now, at last, as those slaves, • 
obtained, for a day, some liberty of speech : but shall 
not, 1 trust, be hereafter slaves: for we are bom free. 
Ye^ what new illegal burdens our estates and persons 
have groaned under, my heart yearns to think of, my 
tongue faulters to utter.— 

" The grievances, by which we are oppressed, I draw 
under two heads ; acts of power against law, and the 
judgments of lawyers against our liberty." 

Having mentioned three illegal judgments passed within 
his memory ; that by which the Scots, bom after James's 
accession, were admitted to all the privileges of English 
subjects ; that by which the new impositions had been 
warranted ; and the late one, by which arbitrary impri- 
sonments were authorised ; he thus proceeded : . 

'* I can live, though another, who has no right, be 
put to live along with me ; nay, I can live, though bur- 
dened with impositions, beyond what at present I labour 
under : but to have my liberty, which is the soul of my 
life, ravished from me ; to have my person pent up in a 
jail, without relief by law, and to be so adjudged,— O, 
improvident ancestors ! O, unwise forefathers ! to be so 
eurious in providing for the quiet possession of our lands, 
and the liberties of parliament ; and, at the same time, to 
neglect our personal liberty, and let us lie in prison, and 
that during pleasure, without redress or remedy ! If this 
be law, why do we talk of liberties ? Why trouble ouF- 
•dves with disputes- about a constitution, franchises, pro- 
perty of goods, and the like ? What may any man cal) 
his own, if not the liberty of his person ? 

^' I am weaiy of treading these ways ; and therefore 
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conclude to have a select committee, in order to frame a 
petition to his majesty for redress of these grievancet. 
And this petition being read, eiamined, and approved, 
may be delivered to the liing ; of whose gracious answer 
we have no cause to doubt, our desires being so reason- 
able, our intentions so loyaJ, and the manner so dutiful. 
Neither need we fear, that this is the critical parliament, 
as has been insinuated ; or that this is the way to dis- 
traction: but assure ourselves of a happy issue. Then^ 
shall the king, as he calls us his great council, find us his 
true council, and own us his good council.*'^ 

Hie same topics were enforced by sir Thomas Went- 
worth. After mentioning projectors and ill ministers of 
state, " These," said he, ** have introduced a privy-council, 
ravishing, at once, the spheres of all ancient government ; 
destroying all liberty j imprisoning us without bail or 

bond. They have taken from us ^What shall I say ? 

indeed, what have they left us ? By tearing up the roots 
of all property, they have taken from us every means of 
supplying the kmg, and of ingratiating ourselves by volun- 
tary proofs of our duty and attachment towards him. 

*' To the making whole all these breaches, I shall apply 
myself ; and, to all these diseases, shall propound a re- 
medy. By one and the same thing have the king and 
the people been hurt, and by the same must they be cured. 
We must vindicate : What ? New thiiigs ? No : our an- 
cient, legal, and vital liberties : by reinforcing the lawf 
toacted by our ancestors ; by setting such a stamp upon 
them, that no licentious spirit shall dare henceforth to 
Invade them. And shall we think this a way to break 
a parliament? No: our desires are modest and Just. I 
speak both for the interest of king and people. If we 
enjoy not these rights, it will be impossible for us to re- 
lieve him. Let us never, therefore, doubt of a fovouraUe 
reception from his goodness." ^ 

] These sentiments were unanimously embraced by the 
Whole house. Even the court party pretended not •im 
plead in defence of the late measures, any thing but the 
IMoeisity ta which the king had been reduced, by th« 
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obstinacy of the two fonner parliaments. A vote, tbcre*- 
fore, was passed without opposition against arbitnxy 
imprisonments and forced loans.^ And the sjmt of tiberty 
having obtained some contentment by this exertion* tha 
reiterated messages of the king, who pressed for suppljFy 
were attended to with more temper. Five subsidies were 
voted him ; with which, though much inferior to his wanta, 
he deckred himself well satisfied ; and even tears of aflfiBO*. 
tiott started in his eye, when he was informed of this con- 
cession. The duke*s approbation too was mentioned bj' 
secretary Coke ; bat the conjunction of a subject with th« 
sovereign was ill received by the house.* Though dis- 
gusted with the king, the jealousy which they .felt for his 
honour was more sensible than that which his unbounded 
confidence in the duke would allow even himself to en- 
tertain. 

The supply, though voted, was not, as yet, passed into 
a law i and the commons resolved to employ the interval, 
in providing some barriers to tbeir rights and libertiet 
so lately violated. Th^ knew that their own vote, de- 
claring the illegality of the former measures, had not, of 
itself, sufficient authority to secure the constitution 
against future invasion. Some act to that purpose, must 
fBceive the sanction of the whole legislature ; and they 
appointed a committee to prepare the model of so im- 
portant a law. By collecting into one effort all the dan- 
geious and oppressive claims of his preiogative, Charles 
had exposed them to the hazard of one assault ; and 'biid 
farther, by presenting a nearer view of the consequences 
attendhsg them, roused the independent genius of the 
eommons. Forced loans, benevolences, taxes without 
consent of parliament, arbitrary imprisonments, the bil« 
leting of soMiers, martial law ; these were the grievanoes 
complained of» and against these an eternal remedy was 
to be provided. The commons pretended not, as they 
affirmed, to any unusual powers or privileges : they aijiavd 
only at seooring those which had been transmitted tliem 
from their ancestors : and their law they resolved tacall 
a Petition OP Right; as implying tint it iOontiiiMid* 
P3 
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comiMnadon or ex|dftiuitk>n of the-andent constitiitioii; 
notany Hifringenient of rojral prerogative, or acquttition of 
new liberties. 

While the committee was employed in framing the 
petition of ri^t, the favourers of each party* hoth in 
parliament and throughout the nation, were engaged in 
disputes about this bill, which, in all likelihood, was to 
form a memorable aera in the English government. 

That the statutes, said the partisans of the commons, 
which secure English liberty, are not become obsolete, 
appears hence, that the English have ever been free, and 
have ever been governed by law and a limited constitution. 
Privileges in particular, which are founded on the Grbat 
Charter, must always remain in force, because derived 
from a source of never-£uling authority; regarded in all 
ages, as the most sacred contract between king and people. 
Such attention was paid to this charter by our generous 
ancestors, that th^ got the confirmation of it reiterated 
thirty several times ; and even secured it by a rule, which, 
though vulgarly received, seems in the execution im- 
practicable. They have established it as a maxim, TktU 
wen a staiuie, which shmild be enacted in comiradiction te 
any articie if that charter, cannot have/erce or validity. 
But with regard to that important article which secures 
personal liberty; so far from attempting, at anytime, 
any legal infieingementof it, they have corroborated it, by 
six statutes, and put it out of all doubt and controversy. 
If in practice it has often been violated, abuses can never 
eome in the place of rules ; nor can any rights or legal 
powers be derived from injury and injustice. But Uie 
title of the subject to personal liberty not only is founded 
on ancient, and therefore the meat sacred laws : it is con* 
firmed by the whole akalogt of the government and eon* 
stitutlon. A free monarchy in which every individual is 
a slave, is a glaring contradiction ; and it is requisite, 
where the laws assign privileges to the different orders of 
the state, that it likewise secure tlie independence of the 
members. If any diflerence could be made in this parti* 
•ufair, it were better to abandon even lifo or ptopcrty to 
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the aiibltraiy will of the prince; nor would audi' imme- 
diate danger ensue, from that concession, to the laws and 
to the privileges of the people. To bereave of his life & 
man not condemned by any legal trial, is so egregious an 
exercise of tyranny, that it must at once shock the na- 
tural humanity of princes, and convey an alarm through* 
out the whole commonwealth. To confiscate a man's 
fortune, besides its being a most atrocious act of violence, 
exposes the monarch so much to the imputation of avarice 
and rapacity, that.it will seldom be attempted in any civi- 
lized government. But confinement, though a less strik- 
ing, is no less severe a punishment; nor is there any 
apirit so erect and independent, as not to be broken by 
the long continuance of the silent and inglorious suf-. 
ferings of a jail. The power of imprisonment, therefore, 
being the most natural and potent engine of arbitraiy. 
government, it is absolutely necessary to remove it from 
H government which is free and legal. 

The partisans of the court reasoned after a different 
manner. The true rule of government, said they, during 
any period, is that to which the people, from time im« 
memoriaJ, have been accustomed, and to which they na- 
turally p^y a prompt obedience. A practice which has 
ever struck their senses, and of which they have seen and 
beard innumerable precedents, has an authority with them 
much superior to that which attends maxims derived from 
antiquated statutes and mouldy records. In vain do the 
lawyers establish it as a principle, that a statute can never 
be abrogated by opposite custom ; but requires to be ex- 
pressly repealed by a contrary statute : while they pretend 
to inculcate an axiom peculiar to English jurisprudence, 
they violate the most established principles of human na- 
ture; and even, by necessary consequence, reason in con- 
tradiction to law itself, which they would represent as sq 
sacred and inviolable. A law, to have any authority} 
must be derived from a legislature, which has right. Ap4 
whence do all legislatures derive their right but from lonf 
custom and established pmctice ? If a statute contrary to 
public goody hm, at any timei been rashly voted and 
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usented to» either from the Tioleiice of l«ctfoa» or Ui6 in- 
experience of senates and princes, it cannot be more effec- 
tually abrogated, than by a train of contraiy precedentty 
which prove, that, by common consent, it has tacitly been 
set aside, as inconvenient and impracticable. Such has 
been the case with all those statutes enacted dnring tin*- 
buknt times, in order to limit royal prerogative, and 
cramp the sovereign in his protection of the public, and 
bis execution of the laws. But above all branches of pre- 
rogative, that which is most necessary to be preserved, is 
the power of imprisonment. Faction and disoontent^ like 
diseases, frequently arise in every political body; and 
during these disorders, it is by the salutary exercise alona 
of this discretional^ power, that rebellions and civil wait 
can be prevented. To circumscribe this power is to de- 
stroy its nature: entirely to abrogate it, is impracticable ; 
And the attempt itself must prove dangerous if not per- 
nicious to the public. The supreme magistrate, in critical 
and turbulent times, will never, agreeably either to pru- 
dence or duty, allow the state to perish, while theril re- 
mains a remedy, which, how irregular soever, it Is still in 
nis power to apply. And if, moved by a regard to public 
good, he employs any exercise of power condemned fay 
recent and express statute, how greedily, in such dan- 
gieruus times, will factious leaden seize this pretence of 
throwing on his government the imputation of tyruiny 
and despotism ? Were the alternative quite necessary, it 
were surely much better for human society to be deprived 
of liberty than to be destitute 4>f government. 

Impartial reasoners will confess, that this sulgect is not» 
en both sides, without its difficulties. Where a general 
and rigid law is enacted against arbitrary imprisonmenitf 
it would appear, that government cannot^ in timet of se- 
dition and faction, be conducted but by temporary bim- 
p^nsioiis of the law; and such an expedient was never 
thought of during the age of Charles. The meetings of 
^uurliament were to6|irecarious, and their determinationt 
might be too dilatory, to serve in cases of wpgenl ne- 
kUtstity, Nor was it then conceived^ that the loaf dM 
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net {MMsett of Mmself auffiewnt power for tfaeMcurity 
ind protection of bit people^ or that the authority of theM 
popular assemblies was ever to become so absolute, that 
the prince must always conform himself to it, and could 
never have any occasion to guard against their praetioes, 
as well as against those of hte other snlgects. 

Though the house of lords was not insensible to the 
reasons urged in favour of the pretensions of the com- 
mons» they deemed the arguments pleaded in fisvour of 
the erown still more cogent and convincing. That as- 
sembly seemsy during this whole period, to have acted, in 
the main, a reasonable and a moderate part ; and if their 
bias inclined a little too much, as is natural, to the side 
of monarchy, they were far from entertaining any design 
of sacrificing to arintiary will the liberties and privileges 
of thonation. Ashley, the king's seijeant, having asserted, 
in a pleading before the peers, that the king must some- 
times gorem by acts of state as well as by law ; this posi^ 
tion gave such oifonce, that he was immediately com- 
mitted to prison, and was not released but upon his 
fecantation and submissions^ Being, however, afraid 
lest the eommons should go .too far in their prcgected 
petition, the peers proposed a plan of one more moderate^ 
which they recommended to the consideration of the other 
house. It con^ted merely in a general declaration, that 
the great charter, and the six statutes conceived to be ex- 
planations of it, stand still in force, to all intents and pur* 
poses ; that, in consequence of the charter and the star 
tutes, and by the tenor of the ancient customs and laws 
of the realm, every subject has a fundamental property in 
his goods, and a fundamental liberty of his person ; that 
this property and liberty are as entire at present as during 
any former period of the English government \ that in aU 
eommon cases, the common law ought to be tiie standard 
of proceedings : " And in case, that, for the security pf 
his mfljesty's person, the general safety of his people, or 
the peaceable government of the kingdom, the king shall 
fiad just cause, for reasons of state, to imprison or restrain 
sttj man's person} (le was petitioAed gnciotts)y to d^ 
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dtreytfaftt^ within Bcomfemimii time, hfttJkM and wttloB*; 
pMM the canse of the oommitment or restraint, either, 
gieaeral or special, and upon a eante so espreisedt wilt 
leave the prisoner immediately to he tried aeoording toi 
the eommon law of the land."*^ 

Archhisliop Abhot waA employed by the lords to reeom* 
mend, in a conference, this plan of a petition to the house 
of commons. The prelate, as was, no doubt, foreseen from 
his known principles, was not extremely ui|^t in his ap* 
plications ; and the lower house was fully convinced that the 
general dedaratioas signified nothing^, and that the latter 
clause left their libeKiet rather in a wotm condition than 
before. They proceeded, therefore, with great seal. In 
framing the model of a petition, which should contain ex« 
pressions mofe precise, and more favourable to public 
fiieedoro. 

The king could easily see the consequence of these pro* 
ceediugs. Though he bad ofiRfrred, at the beginning of the 
session, to give his consent to any law for the security of 
the rights and liberties of the people i he had not ex- 
pected that such inroads would be made on his preroga* 
tive. In order, therefore^ to divert tlie commons from 
their intention, he sent a message, wherein he acknow- 
ledged past errors, and promised that, hereafter, there 
should be no just cause of complaint. And he added, 
" That the affairs of the kingdom press him so, that he 
could not continue the session above a week or two longer : 
and if the house be not ready, by that time, to do what is 
fit for themselves, it shall be their own fault." ^^ On a 
subsequent occasion, he asked them, " Why demand ex- 
planations, if you doubt not the performance of the 
statutes, according to their true meaning? Explanations 
will hazard an encroachment upon the prerogative. And 
ft may well be said. What need a new law to confirm an 
eld, if you repose confidence in the declarations which his 
majesty made to both houses?"'' The truth is, the great 
charter and the old statutes were sufficiently elear in fo- 
vour of personal liberty: but as all kings of England had 
Cf 6r« in cases of i^tecessity or erpediency, been aecut- 
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tomed, at intervats, to elude tiiem; and as Charles, Hi 
A eomplieation of instances, bad lately violated them; 
the commons judged it requisite to enact a n^w law, 
wbidi migfat not be duded or violated, by any interpre* 
tation, construction, or contrary precedent. Nor was it 
9afikcient, they thought, that the king promised to return 
into the way of his predeoessori.' His predecesson, in 
jdl times, hsd enjoyed too muchdiseretionaty power ; and 
ty his recent abuse of it, the wiMde world had reason to 
aee the necessity of entirely retrenching it. 
' The king still persevered in his endeavours to elude 
4he petition. He sent a letter to the house, of lords, in 
«which he went so far as to make a partlcular'declaration, 
" That neither he nor his privy-councU shall or will, at 
miy time hereaiter, commit or command to prison, or 
otherwise restrain, any mui for not lending money, or 
for any other cause, which in his conscience be thought 
not to concern the public good, and the safety of king and 
•people." And he farther declared, '' That he never woidd 
be guilty of so base an action as to pretend any cause, of 
^wbose truth he was not fully satisfied." *^ But this pro- 
jnise, though enforced to the commons by the commenda^ 
'4ion of the upper house, made no more impression than 
'«11 the former messages. 

, Among the other evasions of the king, we may reckon 
the proposal of the house of peers, to subjoin, to the in- 
tended petition of right, the following clause: " Wt 
humbly present this petition to your majesty, not only 
with a care of preserving our own liberties, but with due 
^regard to leave entire that sovereign power, with wfaidi 
your majesty is intrusted for the protection, safety, and 
^happiness of your people." '* Less penetration than was 
possessed by the leaders of the bouse of commons, couM 
easily discover how captious this clause was, Snd how 
'ipuch it was calculated to elude the whole force of Hie 
petition. 

These obstacles, therefore, being surmounted, the pfe- 
-tjtion of right passed the commons and was sent to tf(e 
upper house. [See naie V^ at the end ^ iM$ Vei.'\ THt 
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^f^en, who were probably well pleaa«d in fei»ft HbaX all 
their solicitations had been eluded by the eommoRS^ 
qiiickly passed the petition without any material alteram 
jUon ; and nothing but the royal assent was wanting t# 
give it the force of a law. The king accordingly cane ta 
^be house of peers ; sent for the commons ; and, being 
Seated in his chair of state, the petition was read to him. 
Great was now the astonishment of all men, when, instead 
..of the usual concise and clear form, by which a bill is either 
confirmed or rejected, Charles said, in answer to the peti- 
tion, " The king willeth, that right be done aeconfing to 
tiie laws and customs of the realm, and that the statnttp 
be put into eiecution ; that his sul^ts may have no caasn 
to complain of any wrong or oppression, contrary to their 
Just righu and liberties, to the preservation whereof fap 
holds himself in conscience as much obliged as of hit 
own prerogative.**'* 

It is surprising that Charles, who bad seen so many in- 
stances of the jealousy of the commons, who had himself 
so much roused that jealopisy by his frequent evasive mei« 
sages during this session, could imagine that they would 
rest satisfied with an answer so vague and undeterminAte* 
It was evident, that the unusual form alone of the answir 
must excite their attention ; that the disappointment mutt 
inflame their anger ; and that therefore it was neceosary, 
.IS the petitk>n seemed to bear hard on royal prerogative, 
.to come early to soine fixed resolution, either gracefully 
•to comply with it, «r courageously to rg.ect it. 

It happened as . might have been for^een. The com- 
-moQS returned in veiy ill humour. . Usually, when in that 
disposition, their^eal for religion, and their enmityagaintt 
; the unfortunate catholics, ran extremely high. ; 3ut they 
.had already, in the beginning of the session, presented 
rtheir petition of religion, and had reeved a. satisfactory 
. answer ; though: they expected that the execution pf tM 
laws against papists would, for the future, be .no mote 
.fxact and rigid, tbant;bey had hitherto fottnd it. To give 
.f«nt to their present indignation, they ftU with thepr ut- 
■ott |N«c.o»J>r. -ManwAriag. 
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-. There is 'nothioi^ which tends mora to ezcufeei if ncic 
justify, the extreme rigour of the commons toward! 
Charles, than his open encouragement and avowal of such 
general principles as were altogether incompatible with a 
limited goveniment. Manwaring had preached a sermofi, 
which tlie commons ft>und, upon inquiry, to be printed hf 
f pedal command of the king ;*7 and, when this sermon 
was looked .into, it contained doctrines subversive of all 
civil liberty. It taught, that though property was com- 
monly lodged in the sul^ect, yet, whenever any exigency 
. required supply, all property was transferred to t^ s(>- 
verelgn ; that the consent of parliament was not neces^ 
. sary for the imposition of taxes ; and that the divine laws 
, required compliance with every demand, how irregular 
, soever, which the prince should make upon his sulgectsJ* 
For these doctrines the commons impeached Manwaring. 
The sentence, pronounced upon him by the peers, was, that 
. lie should be imprisoned during the pleasure of the house, 
. be fined a thousand pounds to the king, make submission 
.mid acknowledgmjent of his offence, be suspended during 
three years, be. incapable of holding any ecclesiastical dig- 
nity or secular office, and that his book be called in and 

It may be worthy of notice, that no sooner was the 
sesssion ended, than this man, so justly obnoxious to both 
houses, received a pardon, and was promoted to a livjog 
of considerable value.^ Some years after, he was raised to 
the see of St. Asaph. If the republican spirit of the 
commons increased, beyond all reasonable bounds, the 
monarchical spirit of the court ; this latter, carried to so. 
high a pitch, tended still farther to augment the former. 
And thus extremes were every where affected, and tlM 
just medium was gradually deserted by all men. 

From Manwaring, the house of commons proceeded to 
censure the conduct of Buckingham, whose name hitherto 
they had cautiously forborne to mention.** In vain dia 
the king send them a message, in which he told them, 
that the steion was drawing near to a conclusion ; and 
desired, that they would not enter upon new business, n^r 

VouVII. fl 
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cast any aspenioDS on his government and mSnSstiy.^ 
Thoug^b the court endeavoured to explain and soften this 
message by a subsequent message ;^' as Charles was apt 
hastily to correct any hasty step which he had taken ; it 
served rather to inflame than appease the commons : as if 
the method of their proceedings had here been prescribed 
to them. It was foreseen, that a great tempest was ready 
to burst on the duke ; and in order to divert it, the king 
thought proper, upon a joint application of the lords and 
<commons,^ to endeavour giving them satisfaction with 
regard to the petition of right. He came therefore to the 
house of peers, and pronouncing the usual form of words. 
Let it he law tu it desired, gave full sanction and authd- 
rity to the petition. The acclamations with which the 
bouse resounded, and the universal joy difilised over the 
nation, showed how much this petition had been the ob- 
ject of all men*s vows and expectations.^^ 

It may be affirmed, without any exaggeration, that the 
king^s assent to the petition of right produced such a 
change in the government, as was almost equivalent to a 
revolution ; and by circumscribing, in so many articles, 
the royal prerogative, gave additional security to the liber- 
ties of the subject. Yet were the commons far from being 
'satisfied with this important concession. Their ill hu- 
mour had been so much irritated by the king^s frequent 
evasions and delays, that it could not be presently appeased 
by an assent, which he allowed to be so reluctantly extorted 
from him. Perhaps too, the popular leaders, implacable 
and artful, saw the opportunity favourable; and, turning 
against the king those very weapons with which he had 
furnished them, resolved to pursue the victory. The bill, 
however, for five subsidies, which had been formerly voted, 
immediately passed the house, because the granting of 
that supply was, in a manner, tacitly contracted for, upon 
the royal assent to the petition ; and had faith been here 
violated, no farther confidence could hav6 subsisted 
between king and parliament. Having made this con- 
cession, the commons continued to cariy their scrutiny 
' into 9very part of government. In som£ particulars 
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their industiy was iaudable ; in some it may be liable to 
censure. 

A little after writs were issued for summouiDj; this par- 
liament, a commission had been granted to sir Thomas 
Coventry, lord keeper, the earl of Marlborough, treasurer, 
the earl of Manchester, president of the council, the earl 
of Worcester, privy-seal, the duke of Buckingham, high 
admiral, and all the considerable officers of the crown ; 
in tlie whole, thirty-three. By this commission, which> 
from the number of persons named in it, could be no 
secret, the commissioners were empowered to meet and 
to concert among themselves the methods of levying mo* 
ney by impositions, or otherwise ; Where form and cireum* 
stance, as expiressed in the commission, mutt he dispensed 
with, rather than the tubstance be lost or hazarded,^ 
In other words, this was a scheme for finding expedients^ 
which might raise the prerogative to the greatest height^ 
and render parliaments entirely useless. The common^ 
applied for cancelling the commission;^'' and were, no 
doubt, desirous that all the world should conclude the 
king*8 principles to be extremely arbitrary, and dioiil4 
observe what little regard he was disposed to pay to the 
liberties and privileges of his people. 

A commission IumI likewise been granted, and some 
inoney remitted, in order to raise a thousand German 
horM, and transport them into England. These were 
supposed to be levied, in order to support the prcgected 
impositions or excises : though the number seems insuf- 
ficient for such a purpose.^ The house took notice of 
this design in severe terms: and no measure, surely, 
could be projected' more generally odious to the whole 
nation. It must, however, be confessed that the king 
was so far right, that he had now at last fallen on the 
only efiisctual method for supporting his prerogative. Bat 
at the same time he should have been sensible that, till 
provided with a suflftcient military force, all his attempts, 
m opposition to the rising spirit of the nation, must, in 
the end, prove wholly fruitless ; and that the higher he 
aeriwed up the- springs of government, while he had so 
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Vttfo leal power to retain tbem in tbat forced f itnatkm^ 
with more fiutal ▼iolenoe muittliey fly out, when any acct* 
dent occurred to restore them to their natural action. ' 

The commoni nest returned their censure of Buckinip- 
ham's conduct and behaviour, against whom they were 
Implacable. They agreed to present a remonstrance to 
the king, in which they recapitulated all national grieve 
ances and misfortunes, and omitted no circumstance 
which could render the whole administration despicable 
and odious. The compositions with catholics, they said, 
amounted to no less than a toleration, hateftil to God^ 
fhll of dishonour and disprofit to his msgesty, and of ei* 
treme scandal and grief to his good people ; they took 
notice of the violations of liberty above mentioned, against 
which the petition of right seems to have provided a 
fufllcient remedy : they mentioned the decay of trade, the 
unsuceessful expeditions to Cadis and the isle of Rh^, the 
encouragement given to Arminians, the commission for 
transporting German horse, that for levying illegal impo< 
iltions ; and all these grievances they ascribed solely to 
the ill-conduct of the duke of Buckingham.^ This re* 
ttionstrance was, perhaps, not the less provoking to 
Charles, because, joined to the extreme acrimony of the 
aulject, there were preserved in it, as in most of the re- 
VBonstrances of that age, an affected civility and submission 
in the language. And as it was the first return which he 
met with for his late beneficial concessions, and for his 
lacrifices of prerogative, the greatest by far ever made by 
an English sovereign, nothing could be more the olgeetof 
Just and natural indignation. 

It wa% not without good grounds that the commons 
•were so fien^ and assuming^ Though they had already 
granted the king the supply of five subsidies, they still 
retained a pledge in their hands, which they thought en- 
sured them success in all their applications^ Tonnage and 
•poundage had not yet been granted by parliament ; and 
'the commons had artfully, this session, eonceded their 
intention of invading that branch of revenue, till the 
^royal assent bad been obtained to the petition of right. 
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wbicli they justly deemed of such importance. They then 
openly asserted, that the levying of tonnage and poundage 
without consent of parliament, was a palpable violation of 
the aneient liberties of the people, and an open infringe- 
ment of the petition of right, so lately granted.^ The 
king, in order to prevent the finishing and presenting of 
this remonstrance, came suddenly to the parliament 
f36th June), and ended this session by a prorogation.'* 

Being freed for some time from the embarrassment of 
this assembly, Charles began to look towards foreign wan, 
where all his efforts were equally unsuccessful, as in his 
domestic government. The earl of Denbigh, brother-in« 
law to Buckingham, was dispatched to the relief of Ro- 
chelie, now closely besieged by land, and threatened with 
a blockade by sea : but be returned without effecting any 
thing ; and having declined to attack the enem/s fleet, 
he brought on the English arms the imputation either of 
cowardice or ill-conduct. In order to repair this disho- 
nour, the duke went to Portsmouth, where he had pre- 
pared a considerable fleet and army, on which all the sub- 
flidies given by parliament had been expended. I'bts sup- 
ply had very much disappointed the king^s expectationi* 
The same mutinous spirit which prevailed in the house of 
commons, had diifbsed itself over the - nation ; and thia 
commissioners appointed for making the assessments, had 
connived at all frauds which might diminish thb snpply, 
and reduce the crown to still greater necessities. Thi> 
national discontent, communicated to a desperate enthu- 
siast, soon broke out in an event, which may be considered 
as remarkable* 

There was one FeHon, of a good family, but of an ar- 
dent, melancholic temper, who had served under the duke 
in the station of lieutenant. His captain being killed In 
the retreat at the isle of Rh^, Felton had applied for the 
company ; and when disappointed, he threw up his com- 
mission, and retired in discontent from th<e army. While 
private resentment was boiling in his sullen, unsociable' 
mind, he beard the nation resound with complaints against 
the dttkc; and be met with the remoQstitt&ea of tha 
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ooqimoni, in which his enemy was represented as the canse 
of ereiy national i^evance, iand as the great enemy of 
the public Religious fanaticism farther inflamed tbeee 
vindictive reflections; and he fancied that he should do 
heaven acceptable service, if, at one blow, he dispatched 
this dangerous foe to religion and to his country.^^ FuU 
of these dark views he secretly arrived at Portsmouth, at 
the same time with the duke, and watched for an oppor- 
tunity of effecting his bloody purpose. 

DEATH OF BUCKINGHAM, jfug. 83. 

Buckingham had been engaged in oonverBotion wkh 
Seubixe and other French gentlemen ; and a cUffierence 
of sentiment having arisen, the dispute, though eonducted. 
with temper and decency, had produced some of those 
vehement gesticulations and livd^ exertions of vokse, in 
which that nation, more than the English, are apt to 
kidolge themselves. The conversation being finished, the 
duke drew towards the door; and in that passage, turn- 
ing himself t9 speak to sir Thomas Fryar, a colonel in the 
army, he was, on the sudden, over sir Thomas's shoulder, 
struck upon the breast with a knife. Without uttering 
other words than The viliaiH hw kUied me; in the same 
oioment pulling out the knife, he breathed his last* 

No nan had seen the blow, nor the person who gave 
it; but in the confusion, every one made his own conjec- 
ture} and all agreed that the murder had been committed 
by the French gentlemen, whose angry tone of voice had. 
been heard, while their words had not been understood by 
the bystanders. In the hurry of revenge, they had in* 
scttitly been put to death, had they not been saved by- 
some of more temper and Judgment, who, though they 
had the same opinion of their guilt, tliougfat proper to re> 
serve them for a judicial trial and examination. 

Near the door there was found a hat, in the inside of 
which was sewed a paper, containing four or five lines of 
that remonstrance of the commons, whidi declared Buck- 
ingham an aaemy to the kingdom ; and imder theMliiwt 
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was a shaft ijacnlatkHit or attempt towanb a pi^er. It 
was easily coiidu4«l that this hat belonged to the asssssia: 
hut the difficulty ftiU remained, ff^ko thai penam should 
he t For the writing discovered not the name ; and whOf 
ever he was» it was natural to believe that he had aliea^F 
fled far enou|pb not to be fimnd without a hat. 

In this huny, a man vnthout t hat was seen walkiof 
«vry composedly belpre the door. One crying out^ Hm 
iff the felbm who hiUed the tMte; eveiy body ran to Mk, 
fFkiek ishet The man very sedately answered, / am he. 
llie more furious immediately rushed upon him with drawn 
swords : others, mora deliberate, defended and protected 
him : he himself, with open arms, calmly and dieerftilly 
exposed his breast to the swords of the mos^ enraged; 
being willing to fall a sudden sacrifice to their angCTf 
rather than be reserved for that public justice which, ht 
knew, must be executed upon him. 

He was now known to be that Felton who bad served 
in the army* Being parried into a private ioom» it was 
thought proper so far to dissemble as to tell him, that 
Buddngham was only grievously wounded, but not wMh 
out hopes of recovery. Felton smiled, and toM them, 
that the duke, he knew, full well, had received a blow 
which had terminated aU their hopes. When asked, at 
whose instigatkm hf had performed that horrid deed ? ha 
replied, that they needed not to trouble themselves in 
that inquiry; that no man living had credit enough with 
him to have disposed him to such an action ; that he had 
not even intrusted his purpose to any one ; that the re» 
solution proceeded only from himself, and the impulse of 
his own conscience; and that his motives would appear, 
if his hat were fbund : for that believing he should perish 
in the attempt, be had there taken care to explain tbem.^ 

When the king was inlbrmed of this assassinatk>n, he 
Moeived the news in public with an unmoved and undia* 
tnrbed countenance ; and the courtiers, who studied his 
looks, Gondttded, that secret^ he was not displeased to b« 
rid of a miiyster so generally odious to the nation.^ B«l 
Ghsrtoi'a tommaad of \imM prooeedtd antiidy franlkt 
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frailty and composure of his temper. He wts still, w 
much as ever, attached to his favourite; and, during^ his 
whole hhf he retained an affection for Buckinf^ham's 
friends, and a prejudice against his enemies. He urged 
too, that Felton should be put to the question, in order 
to extort from him a discovery of his accomplices: but the 
Judges declared, that though that practice had formerly 
been very usual, it was altogether illegal. So much more 
exact reasoners, with regard to law, had they become, 
Aram the jealous scruples of the house of commons. 

Meanwhile the distress of Rochellc had risen to the 
- utmost extremity. That vast genius of Richelieu, whieh 
made him form the greatest enterprises, led him to at- 
tempt their execution by means equally great and extra- 
prdinary. In order to deprive Rochelle of all succour, he 
had dared to project the throwing across the harbour a 
mole of a mile's extent in that boisterous ocean ; and 
having executed his project, he now held the town closely 
blocluded on all sides. The inhabitants, though pressed 
with the greatest rigours of famine, still refused to submit ; 
being supported, partly by the lectures of their sealout 
preachers, partly by the daily hopes of relief from Eng^ 
land. After Buckingham's death, the command of the 
fleet and army was conferred on the earl of Lindesey; 
who, arriving befDre Rochelle, made some attempts tat 
break through the mole, and force his way into the har- 
bour : but by the delays of the English, that woik was 
now fully finished and fortified; and the Rochellers, 
finding their last hopes to iail them, were reduced to sur- 
render at discretion 08th Oct), even in sight of. the 
English admiral. Of fifteen thousand persons shut up in 
the city, four thousand alone survived the fatigues and 
famine which they had undergone.'^ 

iTbis was the first necessary stfip towards the prosperity 
of France.. Foreign enemies, -as well as domestic Actions, 
Being deprived of this resource, that.kingdom began.now 
to shine forth in its full splendour. By a ste^ prases 
eotion of wise plans both of war and. policy, it gndoally^ 
^ jmed ao xwriidMit over Uw rival power of. Spain ; and 
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tifery order of the state, and every sect, were reduced to 
pay submisstoii to the lawful authority of the sovereign. 
The victory, however, over the hugonots, was at first 
pushed by the French king with great moderatiou. A 
toleration was still continued to them ; the only avowed 
and open toleration which, at that time, was granted in 
any European kingdom. 

NEW SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. Jan. M, 1629. 

The fadlure of an enterprise, in which the English 
nation, from religious sympathy, so much interested 
themselves, could not but diminish the king^s authority 
in the parliament during the approaching session: \ni% 
the commons, when assembled, found many other causes 
of complaint Buckinghjun's conduct and character, with 
aome had afforded a reason, with others a pretence, for 
discontent against public measures : but after his death, 
there wanted not new reasons and new pretences for 
general dissatisfaction. Manwaring's pardon and pro? 
motion were taken notice of: Sibthorpe and Cosins, two 
-clergymen, who, for like reasons, were no less obnoxious 
to the commons, had met with like favour from the king : 
Montague, who had been censured for moderation towaHt 
the catholics, the greatest of crimes, bad been created 
bishop of Chichester. They found, likewise, upon in* 
quiry, that all the copies of the petition of right, which 
were dispersed, had, by the king's orders, annexed to them 
the first answer, which had given so little satisfaction to 
the commons.'^ An expedient by which Charles endea^ 
voured to persuade the people that he had nowise receded 
from his former claims and pretensions, particularly with 
regard to the levying of tonnage and poundage. Selden 
also complained in the house, that one Savage, contrary 
to the petition of right, had been punished wi& the loil 
of his ears, by a discretionary or arbitrary sentence of th* 
•tar-«hamber.^^ So apt were they, on their part, to streteb 
the petition into such coniequences at might deprive th* 
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crown of poifcn* which9 firom inunemorial ciiatoni» www 
supposed inherent in it. 

TONNAGE AND POUNDAGE. 

But the |n^t article on which the house of commoiw 
broke with the king, and which finally created in Charles 
a disffust to all parliaments, was their claim with regard 
to tonnage and poundage. On this occasion, therefore, it 
is necessary to give an account of the controversy. . * 

The duty of tonnage and poundage, in more ancient 
times, had been commonly a temporary grant of parliap*. 
ment ; but it had been conferred on Henry V. and all the 
succeeding princes, during life, in order to enable them to 
maintain a naval force for the defence of the kingdom. 
The necessity of levying this duty had been so apparent, 
that each king had ever claimed it from the moment of 
bis accession ; and the first parliament of each reign had, 
usually, by vote, conferred on the prince what they found 
him already in possession of. Agreeably to the inaccurate 
genius of the old constitution, this abuse, however con- 
siderable, had never been perceived nor remedied; though 
nothing could have been easier than for the parliament to 
have prevented it.^^ By granting this duty to each prince, 
during his own life, and, for a year after his demise, to the 
successor, all inconveniendes had been obviated ; and yet 
the duty had never for a moment been levied without 
proper authority. But contrivances of that nature were 
not thought of during those rude ages : and as so com- 
plicated and jealous a government as the English cannot 
subsist without many such refinements; it is easy to see 
how favourable every inaccuracy must formerly h»ve 
proved to royal authority, which on all emergencies waft 
obliged to supply, by discretionary power, the great de^ 
ficiency of the laws. 

The pariiament did not grant the duty of tonnage and 
ponndage to Henry YIH. till the sixth of hU reign: yet 
this prince, who had not then raised his power to its 
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greateft bt^t, continued, during that whole time, to levy 
the imposition: the parliament, in their very grant, blame 
the merchants who had neglected to make payment to the 
t!rown ; and though one expression of that bill may seem 
ambiguous, they employ the plainest terms in calling ton- 
nage and poundage the king's due, even before that duty 
was conferred on him by parliamentary authority .^^ Four 
Kigns, and above a whole century, had since elapsed ; and 
this revenue had still been levied before it was voted by 
parliament. So long had the inaccuracy continued, with- 
out being remarked or corrected. 

During that short interval which passed between 
Charles's accession and his first parliament, he had fol- 
lowed the example of his predecessors ; and no fault was 
found with bis conduct in this particular. But what was 
•moat remarkable in the proceedings of that house of com- 
mons, and what proved -beyond controversy that they had 
seriously formed a plan for reducing their prince to sub- 
jection, was, that instead of granting this supply during 
the king^s lifetime, as it had been enjoyed by all his im- ' 
mediate predecessors, they voted it only for a year ; and, 
after that should be elapsed, reserved to themselves the 
power of renewing or refusing the same concession.^ 
But the house of peers, who saw that this duty was now 
become more necessary than ever to supply the growing 
necessities of the crown, and who did not approve of this 
encroaching spirit in the commons, rejected the bill ; and 
the dissolution of that parliament followed so soon after, 
that no attempt seems to have been made for obtaining 
tofinage and poundage in any other form. [See note O, 
of the end ^ihit f^ol.^ 

Charles, meanwhile, continued still to levy this duty by 
his own authority; and the nation was so accustomed to 
that exertion of royal power, that no scruple was at first 
entertained of aubmitting to it. But the succeeding par- 
liament excited doubts in every one. The commons took 
there some steps towards declaring it illegal to levy ton- 
nage and poundage without consent of parliaracnt; and 
they openly showed their intmtion of emptying tbh 
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engine, in order to extort from the crown concfcfliloiii of 
the most important nature. Bat Charles was not yet Mif- 
ficiently tamed to compliance; and the abrupt diaaolution 
of that parliament, as above related, put an end, for tli# 
time, to their farther pretensions. 

The following ioterval between the second and third 
parliament was dUstinguished by so many exertions of pre^ 
Togative, that men had little leisure to attend to the affiur 
of tonnage and poundage, where the abuse of power in 
the crown might seem to be of a more disputaUe nature. 
But alter the commons, during the precedent session, hfi 
.remedied all these grievances by means of their petition 
of right, which they deemed so necessary $ they afterwards 
proceeded to take the matter into consideration, and they 
abowed the same intention as formerly, of exacting, in re- 
turn for the grant of this revenue, very large compliances 
on the part of the crown. Their suddien prorogation pre- 
vented them from bringing their pretensions to a fuU 
conclusion. 

When Charles opened this session, he had foreseen that 
the same controversy would arise; and he therefore took 
eare, very eariy, among many mild and reconciling ex- 
pressions, to inform the commons, *' That he had not 
taken these duties as appertaining to his hereditary pre- 
rogative ; but that it ever was, and still is, his meaning 
to ei^oy them as a gift of his people : and that, if he h^ 
hitherto levied tonnage and poundage, he pretended to 
Justify himself only by the necessity of so doing, not by 
•any right which he assumed."^* This concession, which 
probably arose from the king^s moderate temper, now 
fived from the impulse of Buckingham's violent counseli, 
might have satisfied the commons, had they entertained 
BO other view than that of ascertaimng their own powert 
and privileges. But they carried their pretensions much 
higher. They insisted, as a necessary preliminary, th^ 
the king should once entirely desist from levying these 
duties ; after which, they were to take it into considerss- 
tion, how far they would restore him to the possession of 
a revenue, of which he bad clearly divested himseU; Biit, 
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besides that this extreme rigour had never been exercised ; 
towards any of his predecessors, and many obvious inoon* 
veniencies must follow from the intermission of ; the cus- : 
toms ; there were other reasons which deterred Charles 
from complying with so hard a condition. It waspro^' 
bable that the commons might renew their former project t 
of making this revenue only temporary, and thereby re-: 
ducing their prince to perpetual dependence '; they cer* . 
tainly would ci^t off the new itapositions which Mary and ^ 
Elizabeth, but especially James, had levied,' .and which/ 
formed no despicable part of the public reVenue ; and they : 
openly declared, that they had at- present hiany important 
pretensions, chiefly with regard to religion ; and if com- . 
pliance were refused, no supply must be expected from the > 
commons. ' 

It is easy to see in what an inextricable labyrinth 
Charles was now involved. By his own concessions, by the . 
general principles of the English government,- and by the 
form of every bill which had granted this duty, tonnage 
and poundage was derived entirely from the freie -gift oft 
the people; audi consequently; might be withdraw i\ at* 
their pleasure. If unreasonablein their refusal, they still 
refused nothing but what was their own. If public ne- 
cessity required this supply, it might be thought 'also to 
require the king*8 compliance with those conditions which 
were die price of obtaining it. Though the motive for'' 
granting it had been the - enabling of the king to guard 
the seas, it did not follow, that biecause^be guarded the: ' 
seas, he was therefore entitled to this revenue, without 
farther formality :' since the people had still' reserved to' 
themselves the right of jifdging how far that service 
merited such a supply. Bdt ChaHes, notwithstanding }ah^ 
public declaration, was far from assenting to this conclu-' 
ak>n in itr full extent. The plain consequence, he saw, of 
all these rrgours, and refinements, and inferences, was, 
that he, without any' public necessity^ and without any 
fault of his own, must,' of a-sudden, even' from liis aooes-r ' 
sion, become a magistrate of a very different natuie from 
any of bis predecessors, and must fall into a total dc^- 

Vol. YII. R 
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I cm wlileeCB o¥er whom fomer kiapy opeeiilly 
tboie IniBeditttely pncedinef, had exerciMd an authority 
alflMSt unMinited. Eotaiiffled in a chain of eonsequencea 
fihich he oould not easily break, he was inclined to ga 
higfaer, and rather deny the first prindpk, than admit of 
oMdiisions which to him appeared so absurd and un- 
reasonable. Agreeably to the ideas hitherto entertained 
hoth fay nataves and fbrei^ers, the monarch he esteemed 
the essence and soul of the English government; and 
whaterer other power pretended to annihilate, or even 
abridge, the royal authority, must necessarily, he thought, 
eUher in its nature or exercise, be deemed no better than 
an usurpation. Willing to preserve the ancient harmony 
of the oottstitution, he had ever intended to comply, as 
fur as he earify could, with the ancient forms of admi- 
nistration : but when these forms appeared to him, by the 
inveterate obstinacy of the commons^to have no other 
tendency than to diitufb that harmony, and to introduce 
a new constitution; he oonduded, that, in this violent 
rituation, what was subordinate must necessarily yield to 
what was pruMsipal, and the privileges of the people, for 
a 'time, give place to royal prerogative. From the rank of 
a monarch, to be degraded into a slave of his insolent, un- 
gratelnl sul^ects, seemed, of all Indignities, the greatest ; 
and nothing, in his judgment, could exceed the humi- 
liation attending such a state, but the meanness of tamely 
submtttlBg to it, without making some eibrts to preserve 
tiM authority transmitted to him by his predecessors. 

Though these were the klng^s reflections and resolutions 
btfofe the parliament assembled, be did not immediately^ 
break with them, upon their delay in voting him this sup- 
ply. He tiHMight that he could better Justify any strong 
measure which he might afterwards be obliged to take, if 
he allowed them to carry to the utmost extremities their 
attacks upon his government and prerogative.^ He con- 
tented himself, for the present, with soliciting the bouse 
"by messages and speeches. But the commons, instead of 
Iwarkeniog to his solicitations, proceeded to carry theti 
Mnrtfasy faito his maaagement of religkm,^ which was the 
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ooly griefvaiiee to which, in their opinion, they had not ai 
yet, hy their petition of right, appHed a sufficient remedy. 

ARMINIAKISM. 

It was not possible that this century, so fertile in re- 
KgioUs sects and disputes, could escape the controversy 
concerning fatalism and free-will, which, being strongly 
interwoven both with philosophy and theology, had, in all 
ages, thrown eveiy school and every church into such 
inextricable doubt and perplexity. The first reformei^ 
In England, as in other European countries, had embraced 
the most rigid tenets of predestination and absolute «fce- 
erees, and had composed, upon that system, all the artidea 
of their religious creed. But these principles having met 
with opposition from'Anninius and his sectaries, the con- 
troversy was soon brought into this island, and began 
here to diffuse itself. The Armintans, finding more en- 
couragement from the superstitious spirit of the church 
than from the fanaticism of the puritans, gradually in- 
corporated themselves with the former ; and some of that 
sect, by the indulgence of James and Charles, had attained 
the highest preferments in the hierarchy. But their 
success with the public had not been altogether answerabls 
to that which they met with in the church and the court. 
Throughout the nation, they still lay under the reproach 
of innovation and heresy. The commons now levelled 
against them their formidable censures, and made them 
the objects of daily invective and dedanlation. Their 
protectors were stigmatized ; their tenets canvassed ; their 
views represented as dangerous and pernicious. To im- 
partial spectators surely, if any such had been at that 
time in England, it must have given great entertainment, 
to see a popular assembly, inflamed with faction and en- 
thusiasm, pretend to discuss questions to which the great- 
est philosophers, in the tranquillity of retreat, had never 
hitherto been able to find any satisfactory solution. 

Amidst that complication of disputes in which men 
were then involved, we may observe^ that the appellatioti 
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iwrtffjl stood for three parties, wliMh, thoofb oommonly 
.united, were yet ^ actuated by very different views and 
motives. There were the political puritans, who main- 
tained the hig^hest principles of civil liberty ; the puritans 
in discipline, who were averse to the ceremonies and epis- 
copal government of the church ; and the doctrinal puri- 
tans, who rigidly defended the speculative system of th« 
first reformers. In opposition to all these, stood the court 
party, the hierarchy, and the Arminians; only with this 
distinction, that the latter sect, being introduced a few 
years before, did not, as yet, comprehend all those who 
were favourable to the church and to monarchy. But, as 
the controversies pn every subject grew daily warmer, men 
united themselves more intimately with their friends, and 
separated themselves wider from their antagonists ; and the 
distinction gradually became quite uniform and regular. 

This house of commons, which, like all the preceding 
during the reigns of James and Charles, and even of Eliza- 
beth, was much governed by the puritanical party, thought 
that they could not better serve their cause than by 
branding and punishing the Arminian sect, which, intro- 
ducing an innovation in the church, were the least fa- 
voured and least powerful of all their antagonbts. From 
this measure it was easily foreseen, that, besides gratify, 
ing the animosity of the doctrinal puritans, both the puri- 
tans in discipline, and those in -politics, would reap con- 
siderable advantages. Laud, Neile, Montague, and other 
bishops, who were the chief supporters of episcopal govern- 
ment, and the most zealous partisans of the discipline and 
ceremonies of the church, were all supposed to be tainted 
with Anninianism. The same men and their disciples 
were the strenuous preachers of passive obedience, and of 
entire submission to princes; and if these could once be 
censured, and be expelled the church and court, it was 
concluded, that the hierarchy would receive a mortal blow, 
the ceremonies be less rigidly insisted on, and the king, 
deprived of his most faithful friends, be obliged to abate 
those high claims of prerogative, on which at present he 
insisted. 
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3at Charles, besides a viewof the politicai consequence' 
which must result from a compliance with such preten- 
nons, was strongly determined, from principles of piety 
and conscience, to oppose them. Neither the dissipation 
incident to youth, iior the pleasures attending a high 
fortune, had been able to prevent this virtuous prince firom 
embracing the most sincere sentiments of religion ; and 
that character which, in that religious age, should have 
be^n of infinite advantage to him, proved in the end the 
chief cause of his ruin : merely because the religion 
adopted by him was not of that precise mode and sect 
which began to prevail among his subjects. His piety, 
though remote from popery, bad a tincture of superstition 
in it ; and, being averse to the gloomy spirit of the puritans^ 
was represented by them as tending towards the abomi- 
nations of antichrist. Laud also had unfortunately ac- 
quired a great ascendant over him : and as all those pre- 
lates, obnoxious to the commons, were regarded as his 
chief friends and most favourite courtiers, he was resolved 
not to disarm and dishonour himself, by abandoning them 
to the resentment of his enemies. Being totally unpro- 
vided with military force, and finding a refractory inde- 
pendent spirit to prevail among the people ; the most solid 
basis of his authority, he thought, consisted in the support 
which he received from the hierarchy. 

In the debates of the commons, which are transmitted 
to us, it is easy to discern so early some sparks of that 
enthusiastic fire, which afterwards set the whole nation 
in combustion. One Rouse made use of an allusion, 
which, though familiar, seems to have been borrowed from 
the writings of lord Bacon.^ '* If a man meet a dog 
alone,*' said he, ** the dog is fearful, though ever so fierce 
by nature : but if the dog have his master with him j he 
will set upon that man from whom he fled before. This 
shows, that lower natures, being backed by higher, in- 
crease in courage and strength; and certainly man, being 
backed with Omnipotency, is a kind of omnipotent crea* 
tare. All things are possible to him that believes; and 
where dl things are possible, there is a kind of enmi? 

Ra 
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poteniy. WiMrefbre, lot it l» the ■nwiimnw conient 
«od resolution of us all to make a vow and covenant 
bencefortb to bold iast our God and our relig^ion ; and 
then shall we benoeforth expect, with certainty, happiness 
in this world." ^^ 

Oliver Cromwell^ at that time a young roan of no ac* 
count in the nation, is mentioned in these debates as com- 
plaining of one who, he was told, preached flat popeiy.^ 
It is amusing to observe the first words of this fanatical 
hjrpocrite correspond so exactly to his character. 

The inquiries and debates concerning tonnage and 
poondage went hand in hand with these theological or 
metaphysical controversies. The officers of the custom* 
bouse were summoned before the commons, to give an 
account by what authority they had seized the goods of 
merchants who had refused to pay these duties : the barons 
of the exchequer were questioned concerning their decrees 
on that head.^7 One of the sberifis of London was com- 
mitted to the Tower for his activity in supporting the 
officers of the custom-bouie : the goods of Rolles, a mer- ^ 
chant, and member of the bouse, being seized for his 
refusal to pay the duties, complaints were made of this 
violence, as if it were a breach of privilege :^ Charles 
supported his officers in all these measures; and the 
quarrel grew every day higher between him and the com- 
mons.^^ Mention was made in the bouse of impeaching 
sir Richard Weston, the treasurer;^ and the king began 
to entertain thoughts of finishing the session by a dis- 
solution. 

Sir John Elliot framed a remonstrance against levying 
tonnage and poundage without^consentof parliament, and 
offered it to the clerk to read. It was refused. He read 
it himself. The question being then called for, the speaker, 
sir John Finch, said, T%at he Had a commamd/rom th§ 
Hng io atfioum, and to put no quettion,^^ Upon which 
he rose and left the chair. The whole house was in an 
uproar. The speaker was pushed back into the dtair, and 
forcibly held in it by Hollis and Valentine f till a short re- 
monstrance was framed, and was passed by ticclamati^n 
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rather than by vote. PapUii and Amniiuaiis were there 
declared capital epemies to the commonwealth. Those who 
levied tonnage and poundaf;e were branded with the same 
epithet And even the merchants who shoald voluntarily 
pay these duties, were denominated betrayers of Englisfa 
Lberty» and public enemies* The doors being locked, the 
gentleman usher of the house of lords, who was sent by 
the king, could not get admittance till this remonstrance 
was finished. By the king's order, he took the maee 
lirom the table, which ended their proceedings.^^ And a 
few days after (10th March) the parliament was dissolved. 
The discontents of the nation ran high, on account of 
this violent rupture between the king and parliament. 
These discontents Charles inflamed by his affectation of 
a severity which he had not power, nor probably inclina- 
tion, to carry to extremities. Sir Miles Hobart, sir Peter 
Heyman, Selden, Coriton, Long, Strode, were committed 
to prison, on account of the last tumult in the house, 
which was called sedition.^ With great difficulty, and 
after several delays, they were released ; and the law was 
generally supposed to be wrested, in order to prolong their 
imprisonment. Sir John Elliot, HoUis, and Valentine, 
were summoned to their trial in the king's bench, for 
seditious speeches and behaviour in parliament ; but re- 
fusing to answer before an inferior court for their conduct 
as members of a superior, they were condemned to be 
imprisoned during the king's pleasure, to find sureties 
for thdr good behaviour, and to be fined, the two former 
a thousand pounds a-piece, the latter five hundred.^ This 
sentence, procured by the influence of the crown, served 
only to show the king's disregard to the privileges of 
parliament, and to acquire an immense stock of popularity 
to the suffiwers, who had so bravely, in opposition to arbi- 
trary power, defended the liberties of their native country. 
The commons of England, though an immense body, and 
possessed of the greater part of national property, were 
natuially somewhat defenceless ; because of their personal 
equality, and their want of leaders : but the king's severity, 
if these prosecatioiis deserve the name, here pointed out 
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leaden to them whose reientment was mflamed, and whose 
' courage was nowise daanted by the hardships which thqr 
had undergone in so bononrable a cause. 

So much did these prisoners glory in their saWeTvags, 
that though they were promised liberty on that condition, 
they would n^t condescend even to present a petition to 
the king, expressing their sorrow for having offended 
bim.^^ They unanimously refused to find sureties for 
their good behaviour ; and disdained to accept of deliver- 
ance on such easy terms. Nay, Hollis was so industrious 
to continue his meritorious distress, that, when one offered 
to bail him, he would not yield to the rule of court, and 
be himself bound with his friend. Even Long, who had 
actually found sureties in the chief justice's chamber, de- 
clared in court, that his sureties should no longer con- 
tinue.^ ■ Yet because sir John Elliot happened to die 
while in custody, a great clamour was raised against the 
administration; and he was universally regarded as a 
martyr to the liberties of Eoghmd.^ 
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CHAPTER UL 
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....ImrdarLefiHcf M«iMgr....8emitm in th« Stat-Cha»Wr aai Hifk 
G«MBWHi....8hip MoMf ....Trud of fbaWflk 



TIERE now opens to us a new scene. Charles, natu- 
rally disfusted with parliaments, who, he found, were 
determined to proceed against him with unmitigated 
rigour, both in invading his prerogative, and reftisinghim 
all supply, resolved not to call any more, till he should 
■ee greater indiqitions of a compliant disposition in the 
nation. Having lost his great fttvourite, Buckingham, he 
became his own minister ; and never afterwards reposed 
in any one such unlimited confidence. As he chiefly fol- 
lows his own genius and disposition, his measures are 
kenceforth less rash and hasty; though the general tenor 
of his administration still wants somewhat of being en- 
tirely legal, and perhaps more of being entirely prudent. 
We shall endeavour to exhibit a just idea of the events 
which followed for some years ; so for as they regard fo- 
reign affairs, the state of the court, and the government 
of the nation. The incidents are neither numerous nor 
illustrious ; but the knowledge of them is necessary for 
understanding the subsequent transactions, which 4re so 
niemorable. 

PEACE WITH FRANCE AND SPAIN. 

Charles, destitute of all supply, was necessarily re- 
duced to embrace a measure, whidi ought to have been 
the result of reason and sound policy: he made peace 
with the two crowns against which he liad hitherto waged 
a war, entered into without necessity, and conducted with- 
out glory. Notwithstanding the distracted and helpless 
condition of England, no attempt was made cither by 
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France or Spain, to inTsde their enemy ; nor did th^ 
entertaik any (srther project, than to defend themselvet 
against the feeble and ill-concerted expeditions of that 
kingdom. Pleased that the jealousies and quarreli be« 
tween king and parliament had disanned so formidable m 
power, they carefully avoided any enterprise which might 
rouse either the terror or anger of the English, and dia« 
pose them to domestic union and submissaon. The en^ 
deavours to regain the good-will of the nation were carried 
so far by the king of Spain, that he generously rdeased 
and sent home all the Eng^h prisonem taken in the ex- 
pedition against Cadiz.' The example was imitated- by 
France, after the retreat of the English from the isle oi 
"Rhi. When princes were in such dispositions, and had 
BO few pretensions on each other, it cowld not be difficult 
to conclude a peace. The treaity was first signed with 
France (14th April). ^ The situation of the king's affaira 
did not entitle him to demand any conditions for the 
hugonots, and they were abandoned to the will of their 
sovereign. Peace was afterwards concluded with Spate 
(5th Nov. 1630) ; where no conditions were made in favoar 
of the palatine, except that Spain promised in general to 
ose their good offices for his restoration.^ The influence 
of these two wars on domestic aAurs, and on the dispo* 
sitions of king and people, was of the utmost consequence : 
but no alteration was nude by them on the foreign interesti 
of the kingdom. 

Nothing more happy can be imagined than the situation 
in which England then stood with regard to foreign afiaiss* 
Europe was divided between the rival fomilies of Bourbon 
and Austria, whose opposite intefesls, and still more their 
mutual jealousies, secured the tranquillity oi this island. 
Their forces were so nearly coonterpoised, that no appre- 
hensions were entertained of any event which eould sud^ 
denly disturb the balance of power between them. Tha 
Spanish monarch, deemed the most powerful, lay al 
greatest distance : and the Engfish, by that means, pos- 
sessed the advantage of being engaged by poKcical motim 
into a m«ie Jntimate vnimi and confodaraey with, tlw 
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aeifcbbouring potentate. The dispersed situation of the' 
Spanish dominions rendered the naval power of England 
formidable to them, and kept that empire in continual 
dependence. France, more vigorous and more compact, . 
was' every day rising in policy and discipline ; and reached* 
at last, an equality of power with the house of Austria: 
but her prog^ress, slow and gradual, left it still in the. 
power of England, by .a timely interposition, to check 
ber superiority. And thus Charles, could he have avoided 
all dissentioiis with his own sut^ects, was in a situation*, 
to make himself be courted and respected by every power 
in'Europe ; and, what has scarcely ever since been attained 
by the princes of this island, he could either be. active 
with dignity, or neutral with security. 

A neutrality was embraced by the king ; and during 
the rest of his reign, he seems to have little regarded 
foreign affiurs, except so fiir as he was engaged by honour 
and by friendship for his sister and the palatine^ to endea* 
vdur the procuring of some relief for that unhappy family. 
He joined his good offices to those of France, and medi- 
ated a peace between the kings of Sweden and Poland, in 
hopes of engaging the former to embrace the protection 
of the oppressed protestants in the empire. This was 
the famed Gustavus, whose heroic genius, seconded by the 
wisest policy, made him in a little time the most distin- 
guished monarch of the age, and rendered his country, 
formerly unknown and neglected, of great weight in the 
balance of Europe. To encourage and assist him in his 
projected invasion of Germany, Charles agreed to furnish 
him with six thousand men ; but, that he might preserve 
the appearance of neutrality, he made use of the marquis 
of Hamilton's name.^ That nobleman entered into an 
engagement with Gustavus; and inlisting these troops in 
England and Scotiand at Charles's expence, he landed 
thein in the Elbe. The decisive . battle of Leipsic waa 
foui^ht soon after ; where the conduct of Tilly and th^ 
▼aiour of the Imperialists were overcome by tbe superior 
cofidui't'of Custavus and the superior valour of the 
iwedeii What remained of this hero's life was one 
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continued series of victory, for which he Was less beholden 
to fortune, than to those personal endowments which he 
derived from nature and from industry. That rapid 
progress of conquest, which we so much admire in ancient 
history, was here renewed in modern annals ; and without 
that cause to which in former ages it had ever been owing. 
Military nations were not now engaged against an undis- 
ciplined and unwarlike people; nor heroes set in oppo- 
sition to cowards. The veteran troops of Ferdinand, 
conducted by the most celebrated generals of the age, 
were foiled in every encounter, and all Germany was over- 
run in an instant by the victorious Swede. But by this 
extraordinary and unexpected success of bis ally, Charles 
fisijed of the purpose for which he framed the alliance. 
Gustavus, elated by prosperity, began to form more ex- , 
tensive plans of ambition ; and in freeing Germany from 
the yoke of Ferdinand, he intended to reduce it to sub- 
jection under his own. He refused to restore the palatine - 
to his principality, except on conditions which would have 
kept him in total dependence.^ And thus the negotia- 
tion was protracted, till the battle of Lutzen, where the 
Swedish monarch perished in the midst of a complete 
victory, which he obtained over his enemies. 

We have carried on these transactions a few years be- 
yond the present period) that we might not be obliged to 
return to tbem ; nor be henceforth interrupted in our 
account of Charles's court and kingdoms. 

STATE OF THE COURT AND MINISTRY. 

When we consider Cliarles as presiding in his courts 
as associating with bis family, it is difficult to imagine a 
character at once more respectable and more amiable. 
A kind husband, an indulgent father, a gentle master, a 
steadfast friend ; to all these eulogies his conduct in pri- 
vate life fully entitled him. As a monarch too, in the 
exterior qualities, he excelled ; in the essential, he was 
not defective. His address and manner, though perhapf . 
inclining a little towards stateliness and formality, in thti 
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main corresponded to his hi^h rank, and pire grace to 
that reserve and grayity which Were natural to brai. Tb« 
moderation and equity which shone forth m his temper, 
seemed to secure him against rash and dangerous enter- 
prises: the good sense which he displayed in bis dis- 
course and conversation, seemed to warrant his success in 
every reasonable undertaking. Other endowments like- 
wise he had attained, which in a private gentleman woukl 
have been highly ornamental, and which in a great 
monarch might have proved extremely useful to his peo- 
ple. He was possessed of an excellent taste in all the 
fine arts, and the love of painting was in some degree his 
favourite passion. Learned beyond what is common in 
princes, he was a good judge of wilting in others, and 
enjoyed, himself, no mean talent in composition. In any 
other age or nation, this monarch had been secure of 
a prosperous and a happy reign. But the high idea of 
bis own authority which he had imbibed, made him inca- 
pable of giving way to the spirit of liberty, which beg^n 
to prevail among his subjects. His politics were not sup- 
ported by such vigour and foresight as might enable him 
to subdue their pretensions, and maintain his prerogative 
at the high pitch to which it had been raised by his 
predecessors. And above all, the spirit of enthusiasm 
being universally diffused, disappointed all the views of 
human prudence, and disturbed the operation of every 
motive which usually influences society. 

But the misfortunes arising froip these causes were yet 
remote. Charles new enjoyed himself in the full exercise 
of his authority, in a social intercourse with his friends 
and courtiers, and in a moderate usie of those pleasures 
which he most affectedr 

CHARACTER OF THE QUEEN. 

After the death of Buckingham, who had somewhat 
alienated Charles from the queen, she is to be considered 
as his chief friend and favourite. That rustic contempt 
•r the ftdr sex, which James affected, and whlch» banisli* 
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kif tbem firom faia ooort». made it rawmble more a fur 
vr an exchange, than the seat of a ^at prince, was very 
wide of the disposition of this monarch. But though full 
of complaisance to the whole sex, Charles reserved all 
bis passion for his consort, to whom he attached himself 
with unshaken fidelity ajud confidence. By her sense 
and spirit, as well as by her beauty, she justified the 
fondness of her husband ; though it is allowed, that» 
being somewhat of a passionate temper, she precipitated 
him into hasty and imprudent measures. Her religion, 
likewise, to which she was much addicted, must be re- 
garded as a great misfortune, since it augmented the 
jealousy which prevailed against the court, and engaged 
her to procure for the catholics some indulgences which 
were generally distasteful to the nation.^ 

In the former situation of the English government, 
when the sovereign was in a great measure independent 
of his sul^ects, the king chose his ministers either from 
personal favour, or from an opinion of their abilities, 
without any regard to their parliamentary interest, or 
talents. It has since been the maxim of princes, where- 
ever popular leaders encroach too much on royal au- 
thority, to confer offices on them ; in expectation that 
they will afterwards become more careful not to diminish 
that power which has become their own. These politics 
were now embraced by Charles ; a sure proof that a secret 
revolution had happened in the constitution, and had ne- 
cessitatedthe prince to adopt new maxims of government^ 
But the views of the king were at this time so repugnant 
to those of the puritans, that the leaders, whom he gained, 
lost from that moment all interest with their party, 
and were even pursued as traitors with implacable hatred 
and resentment. This was the case wi|h sir Thomas 
Wentworth, whom the king created first a baron, then a 
viscount, and afterwards earl of Strafford; made him 
president of the council of York, and deputy of Ireland ; 
and regarded him as his chief minister and counsellor. 
B^ his eminent talents and abilities, Strafford merited 
aU the confidence which his master reposed in him : his 
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character was stately and austere ; more fitted to procure 
esteem than love : his fidelity to the king was unshaken ; 
but as he now employed all his counsels to support the 
• prerogative, which he had formerly bent all his endea- 
vours to diminish, his virtue seems not to have been en^* 
tirely pure, but to have been susceptible of strongs im«i 
pressions from private interest and ambition. Sir Dudley 
Digges was about the same time created master of the 
rolls : Noy, attorney-general : Littleton, solicitor-general. 
All these had likewise been parliamentary leaders ; and 
were men eminent in their profession. 7 

In all ecclesiastical affairs, and even in many civil, 
Laud, bishop of London, had great influence over the 
king. This man was virtuous, if severity of manners 
alone, and abstinence from pleasure, could deserve that 
aamcr He was learned, if polemical knowledge could 
entitle him to that praise. He was disinterested, but 
with unceasing industry he studied to exalt the priestly 
and prelatical character, which was his own. His zeal 
was unrelenting in the cause of religion ; that is, in im- 
posing, by rigorous measures, his own tenets and pious 
ceremonies on the obstinate puritans, who had profanely 
dared to oppose him. In prosecution of his holy purposes, 
he overlooked eveiy human consideration ; or, in other 
words, the heat and indiscretion of his temper made him 
neglect the views of prudence and rules of good man- 
ners. He was in this respect happy, that all his enemies 
were also imagined by him the declared enemies to loyalty 
and true piety, and that every exercise of his ftnger, by 
that means, became in his eyes a merit and a virtue. 
This was the man who acquired so great an ascendant 
over Charies, and who led hioi, by the facility of his 
temper, into a conduct which proved so fatal to himself 
and to hia kingdoms. 

INNOVATIONS IN THE CHURCH. 

The humour of the nation ran at that time into tht 
•Ktmne opposite to superstition ; -and it was with diffl- 
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culty that the ancient ceremonies to which men Jbad 
<been accustomed, and which had been sanctified by the 
practice of the first reformers, could be retained in di- 
vine service: yet was this tlie time which Laud chose 
for the introduction of new ceremonies and observances. 
Besides that these were sure to displease as innovatkins, 
there lay, in the opinion of the public, another very 
forcible olgection against them. Laud, and the other 
prelates who embraced his measures, were generally well 
-instructed in sacred antiquity, and had adopted many of 
those religious sentiments which prevailed during the 
fourth. and fifth centuries ; when the Christian ehurch, 
as is well known, was already sunk into those super- 
stitions which were afterwards continued and augmented 
by the policy of Rome. The revival, therefore, of the 
ideas and practices of that age, could not fail of giving 
the English futh and liturgy some resemblance to the 
catholic superstition, which the kingdom in general, and 
the puritans in particular, held in the greatest horror 
and detestation. Men also were apt to think, that, 
without some secret purpose, such insignificant obser- 
vances would not be imposed with such unrelenting seal 
on the refractory nation ; and that Laud's scheme was to 
lead back the English by gradual steps to the religion of 
their ancestors. They considered not, that the very in- 
significancy of these ceremonies recommended them to 
the superstitious prelate, and made them appear the 
•more peculiarly sacred and religious, as they could serve 
to no other purpose. Nor was the resemblance to the 
Romish ritusj any objection, but rather a merit, with 
Laud and his brethren ; who bore a much greater kindness 
.to the mother-church, as they called her, than to the 
sectaries and presbyterians, and frequently recommended 
her as a true christian church; an appellation which they 
reftised,* or at least scrupled to give to the others.^ So 
openly were these tenets espoused, that not only the dis- 
contented puritans believed the church of England tQ 
be relapslDg tut into Romish superstition : the court of 
Rome itself entertained hopes of regaining its authority 
S2 
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m thi« Uland ; and, in order to forward Land's supposed 
good intentions, an offer was twice made him, in privatei, 
of a cardinal's liat, whicli be declined accepting.' Hit 
answer was, as he says himself, 7%at something dweU wiikim 
Ttirn, which would nol s^er Ms compUanes, till Rome wert 
other than it is.^^ 

A court lady, daughter of the eari of Devonshire, having 
turned catholic, was asked by Laud the reason of her con- 
version. *Tis ehieffyf said she, because J hate to travel in 
u crowd. The meaning of this expression being demanded, 
she replied, / perceive your grace and many others are 
maHng haste to Rome: and ther^orct in order to preueni 
my being crowded, I have gone b^ore you. It must be 
confessed, that though Laud deserved not the appellation 
of papist, the genius of his religion was, though in a lem 
degree, the same with that of the Romish : the same pro- 
found respect was exacted to the sacerdotal character, the 
same submission required to the creeds and decrees of 
synods and councils, the same pomp and ceremony was 
affected in worship, and the same superstitious regard to 
days, postures* meats, and vestments. No wonder, there* 
fore, that this prdate was, every where, among the puri- 
tans, regarded with horror, as the forerunner of anti- 
christ. 

As a specimen of the new ceremonies to which Lauil 
sacrificed his own qniet and that of the nation, it may not 
be amiss to relate those which he was accused of employing 
in the consecration of St Catherine's chureh, and which 
were the olject of such general scandal and oflfence. 

On the bbhop's approach to the west door of the church, 
a lond voice cried. Open, open, ye everiasting doors, thai 
the king f^gkry may enter in! Immediately the doors of 
the church flew open, and the bishop entered. Falling 
upon bis knees, with eyes elevated and arms expanded, 
be uttered these words : This place is holy, the ground is 
holy: m the name ff the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I ■ 
pronounce it holy. 

Going towards the chancel, he several times tobk uf^froHa 
thefloorsomeof tfaedqst»andthf«iritintbeiiiw Whtti 
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lie approached^ wkb his attendants, near to the com- 
munion-table, he bowed frequently towards it: and on 
their retarn, tiiey went round the church, repeating as they 
marched along » some of the psalms: and, then said a form 
of. prayer, whieh concluded with these words : f^e coU" 
secraie this chureh^ and separate it unio thee as holygnmnd^ 
'nU to he prrfan^d any more to common uses. 

After this, the bishop, standing near the communion- 
table, solemnly pronounced many imprecations upon such 
as should afterwards pollute that holy place by musters of 
soldiers, or keeping in it profane law-courts, or carr^ig 
burdens through It. On the conclusion of every curse, 
he bowed towards the east, and cried, lict all the people 
My, Amen, 

The imprecations being all so piously finished, there were 
poured out a number of blessings upon such as had any 
hand in framing and building chat sacred and beautiful 
edifice, and on such as had giyen,or should hereafter give 
to it, any chalices, plate, ornaments, or utensils. At every 
benediction, he in like manner bowed towards the east, and 
cried, Let all the people say. Amen, 

The sermon followed ; after which, the bishop conse* 
crated and administered the sacrament in the following 
manner : 

As he approached the communion-table, he made many 
lowly reverences : and coming up to that part of the table 
where the bread and wine lay, he bowed seven times* 
After the reading of many prayers, he approached the 
sacramental elements, and gentiiy lifted up the comer of 
the napkin in which the bread was placed. When he 
beheld the bread, he suddenly let fall the napkin, flew 
hack a step or two, bowed three several times towards 
the bread ; then he drew nigh again, opened the napkin> 
and bowed as before* 

Next, he laid his hand on the cup, which had a cover 
upon it, and was filled with wine. He let go the cup, fell 
back, and bowed thrice towards it. He approached again ; 
and lifting up the cover, peeped into the cup. Seeing the 
wine, be kt fall the cover, started back, and bowed aa 
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bdbrte. Then he received the Bacramenty and gave it to 
others. And many prayers being said, the solemnity of 
th^ consecration ended. The iwalls and floor and roof of 
the fabric were then supposed to be sufficiently holy.*^ 

Orders were given and rigorously insisted on, that the 
communion-table should be removed from the middle of 
the area, where it hitherto stood in all churches, except 
in cathedrals.** It was placed at the east end, railed in* 
and denominated an Altar ; as the clergyman who of- 
ficiated received commonly the appellation of Priest. It 
13 not easy to imagine the discontents excited by this in- 
novation, and the suspicions which it gave rise to. - 

The kneeling at the altar, and the using of copes, a 
species of embroidered vestment, in administering the 
sacrament, were also known to be great olgects of scand^f* 
as being popish practices : but the opposition rather in- 
creased than abated the zeal of the prelate for the intro- 
duction of these habits and ceremonies. 

All kinds of ornament, especially pictures, were neces- 
sary for supporting that mechanical devotion, which was 
purposed to be raised in this model of religion :• but as 
these had been so much employed by the church of Rome, 
and had given rise to so much superstition, or what the 
puritans called idolatry ; it was impossible to introduce 
them into English churches, without exciting general 
murmurs and complaints. But Laud, ]k)S8essed of present 
authority, persisted in his purpose, and made several at- 
tenipts towards acquiring these ornaments. Some of the 
pictures introduced by him were also found, upon inquiry, 
to be the very same that might be met with in the mais- 
book. The crucifix too, that eternal consolation of all 
pious catholics, and terror to all sound protestants, was 
not forgotten on this occasion.'' 

It was much remarked, that Sherfield, the recorder off 
Salisbury, was tried in the star-chamber, for having broken* 
contrary tu the bishop of Salisbury's express ii\)unctions» 
a painted window of St.£dmoud*s church in that city. He 
boasted, that be had destroyed these monuments of idol- 
atry: but for this effort of his seal* he was fin^ Av 
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Ikundred pounds, removed from his olBcc, eondemned tQ 
inake a public acknowledgment, and be bound to his good 
hehavioup.'* 

Not only such of the cleigy as neglected to observe 
eveiy ceremony were suspended and deprived by the high* 
commission court: oaths were, by many of the bishops^ 
imposed on the church-wardens ; and they were sworn to 
inform against any one who acted contniiy to the eccle- 
siastical canons.*^ Such a measure, though practised dur- 
ing the. reign of Elisabeth, gave much oflfence ;. as resem- 
bling too nearly the practice of the Romish inquisition. 

To show thegreat alienation from the churches reformed 
after the presbyterian model. Laud advised, that the dis- 
eipline and worship of the church should be imposed on 
the English regiments and trading companies abroad.*® 
All foreigners of the Dutch and Walloon congregations 
were commanded to attend the established church ; and 
indulgence waa granted to none after the children of the 
first denizens J'^ Scudamore too, the king's ambassador 
at Paris,, had orders to withdraw himself from the com- 
munion of the hugonots. Even men of sense were apt 
to blame this conduct, not only because it gave oflfence in 
England, but because in foreign countries it lo^t the crown 
the advantage of being considered as the head and support 
of the reformatbn.^* 

On pretence of pacifying disputes, orders were issued 
•from the council, forbidding, on both sides, all preaching 
and printing with regard to the controverted points of 
predestination and free-will. But it was complained of, 
and probably with reason, that the impartiality was alto- 
gether confined to the orders, and that the execution of 
them was only meant against the Calyinists. 

In return for Charles's indulgence towards the church, 
•Laud and his followers took care to magnify, on every 
occasion, the regal authority, and to treat with the utmost 
disdain or detestation, all. puritanical pretensions to a 
free and independent constitution. But while these pre- 
lates were so liberal in raising the crown at the expenoe 
pf public liberly> they made no scruple of encroaching 
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ihemaelvct on the rejal rights the most iaeonttttflrie ; in 
order to exalt the hierarchy, and pnocure to their own 
order dominion and independence. All the doctrines which 
the Romish church had borrowed Iimb some of the ^hers, 
and which freed the spirituallhMB subordination to the civil 
power, were now adopted by the church of England, and 
interwoven with her political and religious tenets. A divine 
and apostolical charter was insisted on, preferably to a 
legal and parliamentary one.*^ The sacerdoud character 
was magni6ed as sacred and indefeisible: all right to 
spiritual authority, or even to private jndgBMHClfM|dritiial 
subjects, was reftised to profone laymen: eccleriastical 
courts were held by the bishops in their own name, without 
any notice taken of the king's authority : and Charles, 
though extremely jeah>us of eveiy claim in popular as^ 
temblies, seemed rather to encourage than repms theiB 
encroachments of his clergy. Having felt OHMy semftle 
Inconveniences from the independent spirit of pariiaments, 
he attached himself entirely to those wha professed a do- 
voted obedience to his crown and person ; nor did he foresee 
that the ecclesiastical power which he exalted, boC ad- 
mitting of any precise boundary, might in time become 
more dangerous to public peace, and no less fatal to royal 
prerogative, than the other. 

So early as the coronation. Laud was the person, ac- 
cording to general opinion, that introduced a novelty^ 
which, though overlooked by Charles, made a deep inl- 
pression on many of the byestanden. After the usual cere- 
monies these words were recited to the king; '* Stand and 
hold hat, from henceforth, the place to which you have 
been heir by the succession of your forefathers, being 
now delivered to you by the autibority of Almighty God, 
and by the hands of us and all the bishops and servants of 
God. And, as you see the clergy to come nearer the 
altar than others, so remember that, in all places con- 
venient, you give them greater honour ; that the Mediator 
of God and man may establish you on the kingly throne, 
to be a mediator bctwhit the dei^ and the laity; and 
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that you may reigafor ever with Jesus Christy the Kiog 
of kings, and Lord of lords." ^^ 

The principles which exalted prerogative* were not en- 
tertained by the king merely as soft and agreeable to bis 
royal ears : they were also put in practice during the time 
that be ruled without parliaments. Though frugal and 
regular in his expence* he wanted money for the support 
at government ; and he levied it either by the revival of 
c^Molete laws, or by violations, some more open, some 
more disguised, of the privileges of the nation. Though 
humane and gentle in- his temper, he gave way to a few 
severities in the star-chamber and high-commission, which 
seemed necessaiy, in order to support the present mode 
of administration, and repress the rising spirit of liberty 
throughout the kingdom. Under these two heads may be 
reduced all the remarkable transactions of this reign, 
during some years : for, in peaceable and prosperous times, 
where a neutrality in foreign affairs is observed, scarcely 
an;' tiling is remarkable, but what is, in some degree, 
blamed or blameable. And, lest the hope of relief ok 
protection from parliament might encourage opposition^ 
Charles issued a prodamation, in which he declared, 
" That whereas, for several ill ends, the calling again of 
a parliament is divulged ; though his majesty has shown, 
by frequent mectin|E;s with bis people^ his love to the use 
«f parliaments: yet the late abuse having, for the present, 
driven bim OBwiUingly out of that course ; he will account 
k presnmption for any one to prescribe to bim any tkne 
for the calling of that assembly." ^* This was generally 
eoDstrued as a declaration, that, during this reign» no more 
parliaments were intended to be summoaed.^^ And every 
measttfe of tiic king^ confirmed a suspicion, so disagte«- 
aMe to tbt gcflcvality of the people. 

IRREGULAR LEVIES OP MONEY. 

T^mkem and poundage oontinued to be levied by the 
ngnlattllMri^tloiie. The fenner additional impoiiliow 
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w«re gtill exacted. Even new impositions were bid oa 
several kinds of merchandise.^ 

The costom-house officers received orders from the 
council to enter into any bouse, warehouse, or cellar ; to 
search any trunk or chest ; and to break any bulk what- 
ever; in default of the payment of customs.^ 

In order to exercise the miHtia, and to keep them in 
good order, each county, by an edict of the council, was 
assessed in a certain sum, for maintaining a muster- 
master, appointed for that service.^^ 

Compositions were openly made with recusants, and 
the popish religion became a regular part of the revenue.. 
This was all the persecution which it underwent during 
the reign of Charles.** 

A commission was granted for compounding with such 
as were possessed of crown-lands upon defective titles ; 
and on this pretence^ some money was exacted from the 
people.*^ 

There was a law of Edward 11.,^ That whoever was pps- 
sessed of twenty pounds a-year in land, should be obliged, 
when summoned, to appear and to receive the order of 
knighthood. Twenty pounds, at that time, partly by the 
change of denomination, partly by that in the value of 
money, were equivalent to two hundred in the seventeenth 
century ; and it seemed just, that the king should not 
strictly insist on the letter of the law, and oblige people 
of so small revenue to accept of that expensive honour. 
Edward VI.,^ and queen Elizabeth,^ who had both of 
them made use of this expedient for raising monjey, had 
sumhnoned only those who were possessed of forty pounds 
a-year and upwards to receive knighthood, or. compound 
for their neglect ; and Charles imitated their example, in 
granting the same indulgence. Commissioners were ap* 
pointfcfl for fixing the rates of composition ; and instruc- 
tions were given to these commissioners, not to accept 
of a less sum than would have beeu due by the.party, upon 
a'tax of 'three' subsidies' 'and a half.'' 'Nothing; proves 
m6re plainly, how ill-disposed the people were to the 
measures of the crown, than to observe, that they loudly 
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complained of an expedient, founded on positive statute, 
and warranted by such recent precedents- The law was 
pretended to be obsolete ; though only one reign had in* 
tervened since the last execution of it. 

SEVERITIES OF THE STAR-CHAMBER AND 
HIGH COMMISSION. 

Barnard, lecturer of St. Sepulchre's, . London, used 
this expression in his prayer before sermon; Lordf open the 
effes (fthe queen* s mtfjetty, that she map see Jesus Christ, 
whom site has pierced with her infidelity y superstitiim, and 
ideltitry. He . was . questioned in the high-commission 
court, for this insult on the queen ; but, upon his submis- 
sion, dismissed.^^ Laghton, who had written libels against 
the king, the queen, ,the bishops, and the whole admi- - 
nistration, ws^ condemned by a very severe, if not a cruel, 
sentence ; but the execution of it was suspended for some 
time, in expectation of his submission.'^ ^1 the severities, 
indeed, of this reign were exercised against those who-* 
triumphed in their suflPerings, .who courted persecution, 
and braved authority : and, on that account, their punish- 
ment may be deemed the more just, but the less prudent. 
To have neglected th^m entirely, had it been consistent 
with order and public safety, had been the wisest measure 
that coulfl have been embraced ; as perhaps it had been 
the most severe punishment that could have been inflicted 
on these zealots. 

1631. In order to gratiiy the clergy with a magnificent 
fabric, subscriptions were set on foot, for repairing and 
rebuilding St. Paul's ; and the king, l3y his countenance, 
and example, encouraged this laudable undertaking.'^ 
By order of the privy-council,. St. Gregory's church was re- 
moved, as an impediment to the progect of extending and 
beautifying the cathedral. Some houses and shops like- 
wise were pulled down; and compensation was made 
to the owners.'^ As there was no immediate prospect' 
of assembling a parliament, such acts of power in the king 
became necessary; and in no former age would the people; 

Vol. VII. T 
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have entertained any scruple with regard to them. It 
must be remarked, that the puritans were extremely 
avene to the raising of this ornament to the capital. It 
savoured, as they pretended, of popish superstition. 

A stamp duty was imposed on cards : a new tax, which, 
of itself, was liable to no olr)ection$ but appeared of 
dangerous consequence, when considered as arbitrary and 
iUcffal.»« 

Monopolies' were reTired; an oppressive method of 
levying money, being unlimited, as weH as destructive of 
industry. The last parliament of James, which abolished 
Monopolies, had left an equitable exception in favour of 
new inventions ; and on pretence of these, and of erecting 
new companies and corporations, was this g^evance now 
renewed. The manufacture of soap was given to a com* 
pany who paid a sum for their patent.'^ Leather, salt, 
and many other commodities, even down to linen rags, 
were put under restrictions. 

It is affirmed by Clarendon, that so little benefit was 
reaped from these projects, that of two hundred thousand 
pounds thereby levied on the people, scarcely fifteen bun* 
dred came into the king's coffers. Though we ought not 
to suspect the noble historian of exaggerations to the dis- 
advantage of Charles's measures ; this fact, it must be 
owned, appears somewhat incredible. The same author 
adds, that the king's intention was to teach bis subjects 
how unthrifty a thing it was to refuse reasonable supplies 
to the crown. An imprudent project ! to offend a whole 
nation, under the view of punishment ; and to hope, by 
acts of violence, to break their refractory spirits, without 
beiuji^ possessed of any force to prevent resistance. 

1632. The council of York had been first erected, 
ftfter a rebellion, by a patent from Henry VIII. without 
any authority of parliament ; and this exercise of power, 
like many others, was indulged to that arbitrary monarch. 
This council had long acted chiefly as a criminal court ; 
but, , besides some innovations introduced by James, 
Charles thought proper, some time after Wentwortb was 
made president^ to extend its powers, and to give it a 
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large civU jurisdiction, and that in some respects dis« 
cTOtionary.^' . It is not improbable that the king's intean 
tion was only to prevent inconveniencies, which arose from 
the bringing of every cause, from the most distant parts 
of the kingdom, into Westminster-hall : but the oonse- 
quenoe, in the meantime, of this measure, was the 
putting of all the northern counties out of the protection 
of ordinar3»law, and sul^ecting them to an authority some- 
what arbitrary. Some irregular acts of that council were, 
this year, complained of.^^ 

1633. The court of star-chamber extended its authority ; 
and it was matter of complaint, that it encroached upon 
the jurisdiction of the other courts ; imposing heavy fines 
and inflicting severe punishment, beyond the usual course 
of justice^ Sir David Foulis was fined five thousand 
pounds, chiefly because he had dissuaded a friend from 
eompounding with the commissioners of knighthood.^ 

Prynne, a Wrister of Lincoln'srlnn, had written an 
eoonaovis quarto of a thousand pages, which he called 
Histrio-Maiiyx, Its professed purpose was to deeiy 
•tage-piays, comedies, interludes, music, dancing; but 
the author likewise took occasion to declaim against 
hunting, public festivals, Chriftmas-keeping, bonfires, and 
May-poles. His xea] against all these levities, he sayi, 
was first moved by observing, that plays sold better than 
the choicest sermons, and that they were frequently 
printed on finer paper than the Bible itself. Besides, that 
the players were often papists, and desperately wicked; 
the play-houses, he affirms, are Satan's chapels, the play* 
hunters little better than incarnate devils ; and so many 
steps in a dance, so many paces to hell. The chief crime 
of Nero he represents to have been, his frequenting and 
acting of plays ; and those, who nobly conspired bis death, 
were principally moved to it, as he affirms, by their 
indignation at that enormity. The rest of his thousand 
pages is of a like strain. He had obtained a licence 
from archbiabop Abbot's chaplain; yet was he indicted in 
the star-chamber as .a Hbeller. It was thought somewhat 
hajrd, that graeral invectives against plays should Im 
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interpreted into satires against the kinj^ and queen, merely 
because they frequented these amusementsy and because 
-the queen sometimes acted a part in pastorals and inter* 
ludes, which were represented at court. The author, it 
must be owned, had, in plainer terms, blamed the hierar- 
chy, the ceremonies, the innovations in religious worship, 
and the new superstitions, introduced by Laud ;^^ and this; 
probably, together with the obstinacy and petulance of 
his behaviour before the star-chamber, was the reason why 
his sentence was so severe. He was condemned to be put 
from the bar ; to stand oh the pillory in two places, West- 
minster and Cheapside; to lose both bis ears, one in each 
place ; to pay five thousand pounds fine to the king; and 
to be imprisoned during life.'** 

This same Prynne was a great hero among the puritians ; 
and it was chiefly with a view of mortifying that sect, 
that, though of an honourable professkm, he was con> 
demned by the star-chamber to so ignominious a punish- 
ment, ilie thorougb-paced puritans were distinguishable 
by the sourness and austerity of their manners, and by 
their aversion to all pleasure and society.*^ To inspire 
them with better humour was certainly, both for their 
own sake and that of the public, a laudable intention in 
the court ; but whether pillories, fines, and prisons, were 
proper expedients for that purpose, may admit of some 
question. 

Another expedient which the king tried in order to 
infuse cheerfiilness into the- national devotion, was not 
much more successfiil. He renewed his father's edict for 
' allowing sports and recreations on Sunday to such as at^ 
tended public worship ; and he ordered his proclamation 
for that purpose to be publicly read by the clergy after 
divine service.^^ Those who were puritanically aflfected 
refused obedience, and were punished by suspension or 
deprivation. The dififerencea between the sects were before 
sufficiently great ; nor was it necessaiy to widen them 
farther by these inventions. 

Some encouragement and protection, which the king 
- ftnd the bisbops gave to wakes, charch-alesy bride-ales, and 
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other cheerful festivals of the common people, were the 
ol^ectft of like scandal to the puritans.^^ 

On the lath of June, Charles made a journey to Scotland, 
attended hy tlie court, in order to hold a parliament there, 
and to pass through the ceremony of his coronation. Th^ 
nobility and gentry of both kingdoms rivalled each other, 
in expressing all duty and respect to the king, and in 
showing mutual friendship and regard to each other. No 
one could have suspected, from exterior appearances, that 
juich dreadful scenes were approaching. 

One chief article of business (for it deserves the name) 
which the king transacted in this pariiament, was, besides 
obtaining some supply, to procure authority for ordering 
the habits of clei^men.^ The act did not pass without 
opposition and difficulty. The dreadful surplice was before 
men's eyes ; and they apprehended, with some reason, 
that, under sanction of this law, it would .soon be mtro- 
duoed among them. Though the king believed that his 
prerogative entitled him to a power, in general, of directing 
whatever belonged to the exterior government. of the 
church, this was deemed a matter of too great importance 
•to be ordered without the sanction of a particular statute. 

Immediately after the king's return to England, he 
heard of archbishop Abbot's death: and, without delay, 
he conferred that dignity on his favourite. Laud; who, if 
this accession of authority, was now enabled to maintain 
ecclesiastical discipline with greater rigour, and to aggra- 
vate the general discontent in the nation* 

Laud obtained the bishopric of London for his finend 
Juxon ; and, about a year after the death of sir Richard 
Weston, created earl of Portland, had interest enough to 
engage the king to make that prelate high treasurer. 
Juxon was a person of great integrity, mildness, and hu- 
manity, and endued with a good understanding.^^ . Yet 
did this last promotion give general offence. His birth 
and character were deemed too obscure for a man raised 
.to one of the highest offices of the crown. And the clergy, 
it was thought, were already too much, elated by. f$>rmer 
iostaaoes of the king^s attachment to them, and needed 
12 
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iMt ^»t fartber eneooragvmeDt to usnnie domtnion otwr 
the laity.^^ The puritans, likewise, were much dinatisBed 
wUh Joxon, notwithstanding his eminent virtacs, because 
Jm was a lover of profane field-spoitB» and hnnting. 

SHIP-MONEY. 1634. 

SHiP>tiONBY was now introduced. The first writsof tfak 
kind had been directed to se»>port towns only: but ship** 
BMmey was at this time levied on the whole kingdom ; aod 
eatth eoonlgr was rated at a particular sum, which was after- 
wards assessed upon individuals.^^ The amount of the 
whole tax was veiy moderate, little exceeding two hundred 
thouiaad pounds: it was levied upon the people with 
•quality: the money was entirely expended on the navy, 
to the great honour and advantage of the kingdom : as 
England had no military force, while all the other powers 
^f Europe were strongly armed, a fleet seemed absolutely 
necessary for her security: and it was obvious that a 
navy must be built and equipped at leisure, during peace ; 
nor could it poesiUy be fitted out on a sudden emeigenoe, 
when the danger became uigent : yet all these conside- 
rations could not reconcile the people to the imposition. 
It was entirely arbitrary: by the same right any other 
tax might be imposed : and men thought a powerful fleet, 
though very desirable both for the credit and safety of the 
kingdom, but an unequal reoompense for their liberties, 
which, they apprehended, were' thus sacrificed to the ob- 
tainuigofit. 

fin^nd, it must be owned, was, in this respect^ 
unhappy in its present situation, that the king had eh- 
tertained a very diflferent idea of the constitution, fhmi 
that which hegttn in general to prevail among his sub- 
jects. He did not regard national privileges as so sacred 
and inviolable, that nothing but the most extreme neces- 
sity could Justify an inMngement of them. He con- 
sidered himself as the supreme magistrate, to whose care 
nsKVen, by bis birthright, had committed his people, whose 
dnty it was to provide for their security and happiness. 
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and who wm vetted with axaplt dwsnAaoMry pdwers fur 
that salutaiy purpoBe. If the obiervaiite of andent laws 
and customs ^as consistent with the present convenience 
of govemmentt he thought himself obliged to comply 
with tluut rule | as the easiest, the safest, and what pro- 
cured the mo«t prompt and wUlitig obedience. But wheh 
a change of eircumstances, especially if derived from 
the obstinacy of the people, required a new plan of admi- 
nistration, national privileges, he thought, must yield to 
supreme power; nor could any order of the state oppose 
any right to the will of the sovereign, directed to the 
good of the public.^ That these principles of government 
were derived from the uniform tenor of the English laws, 
it would be rash to affirm. The fluctuating nature of 
the constitution, the impatient humour of the people, 
and the variety of events had, no doubt, in different 
ages, produced exceptions and contradictions. These ob- 
servations alone may be established on both sides, thai 
the appearances were sufficiently strong in favour of tlw 
king to apologise for bis following such matims ; and thai 
public liberty must be so precarious under this exorbitant 
prerogative, as to render an opposition not only excus- 
able, but laudaUe in the people. [See note P^ ai ike 
end <if tku VoL'\ 

Some laws had been enacted, during the r^gn of 
Henry VII. against depopulation, or the converting of 
arable lands into pasture. By a decree of the atar-cham- 
bcr, sir Anthony Roper was fined four thousand poundfe 
for an offence of that nature.^* This severe sentence was 
intended to terrify others into composition; and above 
thirty thousand pounds were levied by that expedient.^ 
Like compositions, or, in defoult of them, heavy fhiei, 
were requited for ineraachments on the king's forests ; 
whose bounds, by decrees deemed arbitrary, were extended 
much beyond what was usual .^ The bounds of one 
forest, that of Rockingham, were increased from sht 
miles to sixty.^ The same refractory humour wbldi 
made the peapla nfaM to the king vohmtary 8nppliet» 
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dbpoied tbem with better reason to Olumiar agiuDSt theie 
imegttfair methoils of taxation. 

Morksy was fined ten thousand pounds for reviling, 
cfaallenpn^, and strilcing, in the court of Whitehall, 
«r GeoriE^ Theobald, one of the ktng^s servants.^^ This 
fine was thought exorbitant; but whether it was com- 
pounded as was usual in fines imposed by the star- 
chamber,; we are not informed. 

Allison bad reported, that the archhishop of York h^d 
incurred the king^s displeasure, by asking a limited 
toleration for the catholics, and an allowance to build 
some churches- for the exercise of their religion. For this 
slajuder against the archbishop, he was condemned in the 
■tar-cliamber to be fined a thousand pounds, to be com> 
mittedto prison, to be bound to his good behaviour during 
life^ to be whipped, and to be set in the pillory at West- 
minster, and in three other towns in England. Robins, 
who had been an accomplice m the guilt, was condemned 
by a sentence: equally severe.^ Such events are rather 
to be considered as rare and detached incidents, collected 
by the severe scrutiny of historians, than as proofs of the 
prevailing genius of the king's administration, which 
seems to have been more gentle and equitable than that 
of most of his predecessors : there were, on the whole, 
only five 'or six such instances of rigour during the course 
of fifteen years, which elapsed before the meeting of the 
long partiament. ^ And it is also certain, that scandal 
against the great, though seldom prosecuted at present, 
is, however, in theeye of the law, a great crime, and sub- 
jects the offender to very heavy penalties. 

There are other instances of the high respect paid to the 
nobiUty and to the great in that age ; when the powers 
of monarchy, though disputed, still maintained themselves 
in their pristine vi^ur. Clarendon^^ tells us a pleasant 
incident to this purpose : a wactermon belonging to a man 
of quality, having a squabble with a citisen about his fare, 
showed his .badge, the crest of his master, which hap* 
pened to be a sirans wd thence insisted on better treat* 
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ment from the citizen. But the other replied carelessly, 
that he did not trouble his head about that goose. For 
this offence he was summoned before the marshal's court ; 
was fined, as having opprobriously defamed the nobleman's 
crest, by calling the swan a goose ; and was in effect re- 
duced to beggary. 

Sir Richard Granvile had thought himself ill used by 
the earl of Suffolk in a law*suit ; and he was accused 
before the star-chamber of having said of that nobleman, 
that he was a base lord. The evidence against bim was 
somewhat lame ; yet, for this slight offence, insufficiently 
proved, he was condemned to pay a fine of eight thousand 
pounds ; one half to the earl, the other to the king.*^ 

Sir George Markham, following a chase where lord 
Darcy*s huntsman was exercising his hounds, kept closer 
to the dogs than was thought proper by the huntsman, 
who, besides other rudeness, gave him foUl language, which 
sir George returned with a stroke of his Whip. The fellow 
threatened to complain to his master : the knight replied. 
If his master should justify such insolence, he would serve 
him in the same manner, or words to that effect. Sir 
George was summoned before the star-chamber, and fined 
ten thousand pounds. So fine a thing wcu U in those days 
to he a lord! — a natural reflection of lord Lansdown's, in 
relating this incident.^^ The people, in vindicating their 
liberties from the authority of the crown, threw off also 
the yoke of the nobility. It is proper to remark, that 
this last incident happened early in the reign of James» 
The present practice of the star-chamber was far from 
being an innovation ; though the present dispositions of 
the people made them repine more at this servitude. 

1635. Charles had imitated the example of Elizabeth 
and James, and had issued proclamations forbidding the 
landed gentlemen and the nobility to live idly in London, 
and ordering them to retire to their countiy-seats.^ For 
disobedience to this edict, many were indicted by the 
attorney-general, and were fined in the star-chamber.^* 
This occasioned discontents ; and the sentences were com- 
plained of, as illegal. But if prodamations had authority. 
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of which nobfjdy pretended to doubt, must they not be 
put in execution? In no instance, I must confess, does it 
more evidently appear, what coufosed and uncertain ideas 
were, during that age, entertained concerning the Ryiyltsh 
constitution. 

Ray, having exported fullers' earth, contrary to the king't 
proclamation, was, besides the pillory, condemned in the 
star-chamber to a fine of two thousand pounds.^ Like 
fines were levied on Teri-y, Eman, and others, for dis* 
obeying a proclamation which forbad the exportation of 
gold.^^ In order to account for the subsequent convul- 
Mons, even these incidents are not to be overlooked, as 
frivolous or contemptible. Such severities were after- 
wards magnified into the greatest enormities. 

There remains a proclamation of this year, prohibiting 
hackney-coaches from standing in the street.^ We are 
told, that there were not above twenty coaches of that 
kind in London. There are, at present, near eight 
hundred. 

1 636*. The effects of ship-money began now to appear. . 
A formidable fteet of sixty sail, the greatest that England 
had ever kpown, was equipped under the earl of North- 
umberland, who bad onders to attack the herring-busses 
of the Dutch, which fished in what were called the British 
Seas. The Dutch were content to pay thirty thousand 
pounds for a licence during this year. They openly denied, 
however, the claim of dominion in the seas beyond the 
friths, bays, and shores ; and it may be questioned, whether 
the laws of nations warrant any farther pretensions. 

Thi:9 year the king sent a squadron against Sallee ; and, 
with the assistance of the emperor of Morocco, destroyed 
that receptacle of pirates, by whom the English commerce, 
and even the English coasts, had long been infested. 

16'37- Burton, a divine, and Bast wick, a physician, 
were tried in the star-chamber for seditious and schis- 
matical libels, and were condemned to the same punish* 
ment that had been inflicted on Prynne. Piynne himself 
was tried for a new offence ; and, together with another 
fine of Rve thousand pounds, was condemned to lose wh«t 
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remained of bis ean. Besides that these writers haA 
attacked with great severity, aiid. even an intemperats 
seal, the ceremonies, rites, and government of the church ^ 
the very answers which they gave in to the court were so 
full of contumacy and of invectives against the prelates^. 
that no lawyer oould be prevailed on to sign them.^^ The 
rigours, however, which they underwent, l^ing so un- 
worthy men of their profession, gave general ofience ;« and 
the paltienoe, or rather alacrity, with which they suffered, 
increased still farther the indignation of the public.^ 
The severity of the star-chamber, which was generaUy 
ascribed to Laud's passionate disposition, was, perhaps, 
in itself somewhat blamcable ; but will naturally, to us, 
mpftMT enormous, who^enjoyyin the utmost latitude, that 
liberty of the press, which is esteemed so necessary in 
every monarchy, confined by strict legal limitations. But 
as these limitations were not regularly fixed during the 
age of Charles,.nor at any time before ; so was this liberty 
totally unknown, and was generally deemed, as well as 
religious toleration, incompatible with all good govern* 
ment. No age or nation, among the moderns, had ever 
set an example of such an indulgence : and it seems un* 
leasonable to Judge of the measures embraced during 
one period, by the maxims which prevail in another. 

Burton, in his book where he complained of innovations^ 
mentioned among others, that a certain Wednesday had 
been appointed for a fast, and that the fast was ordered ta 
be celebrated without any sermons.^ The intention, as 
he pretended, of that novelty was, by the example of a 
fast without sermons, to suppress all the Wednesday's 
lectures in london. It is observable, that the church of 
Rome and that of England, being both of them lovers of 
form and ceremony and order, are more friends to prayer 
than preaching ; while the puritanical sectaries, who find 
that the latter method of address, being directed to a 
numerous audience present and visible, is more inflaming 
and animating, have always regarded it as the chief part 
of divine service. Such circumstances, thcragh ininvtc, 
it may not. he impcoper to transmit to posterity; that 
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thoMt who are curioUft of tfacinf the hutoiy of th« hvnwK 
snind, may remark how far its several siogularities ooincida 
in different ages. 

Certain zealots had erected thiemtelves into a society for 
Irayins-in of impropriations, and transferrinif them to the 
church ; and i^reat sums of money had lieen bequeathed 
to the society for these purposes. But it was soon ob^ 
served, that the only use which they made of their fui|dS|f 
was, to establish lecturers in all the considerable churches i 
men who, without being subjected to episcopal authority* 
employed themselves entirely in preaching and' spreading' 
the fire of puritanism. Laud took care, by a decree^ 
which was passed in the court of exchequer, and which was 
much complained of, to abolish this society, and to stop 
their progress.^ It was, however, still observed, that 
throughout England the lecturers were all of them pun* 
tanically affected ; and from them the clergymen, who 
contented themselves with reading prayers and homiliea ' 
to the people, commonly received the reproachful appdw ' 
lation of dumb dogs, 

-The puritans, restrained in England, shipped themselvei . 
off for America, and laid there the foundations of a go« 
remment' which possessed all the liberty,' both civil and . 
religious,'of which they found themselves bereaved in theio 
native country. But their enemies, unwilling that they 
■hotttd any where enjoy ease and contentment, and 
dreading, perhaps, the dangerous consequences of so dis« 
affected a colony, prevailed on the king to issue a proda-. 
mation, debarring these devotees access even into those 
Inhospitable deserts.^ Eight ships, lying in the Thames* 
and ready to sail, were detained by order of the council; 
and in these were embarked sir Arthur Haaelrig, John 
Hambden, John Pym, and Oliver Cromwel,^^ who had re- 
solved for ever to abandon tbeir native eountry, and fiy to 
the other extremity of the globe : where they might ei\joy 
lectures and discourses of any length or form which pleased 
them; The king had afterwafds full leisure to repent this 
exercise of his authority. 

The bishop of Norwich* by rigorously imiitiDg on 
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utilfarmity, had banished many industrious tradesmen from 
that city, and chased them into Holland.^' The Dutch 
beg^n to be more intent on commerce than on orthodoxy ; 
and thought that the knowledge of useful arts and obedience 
to the laws formed a good citizen ; though attended with 
errors in subjects where it is not allowable for human 
nature to expect any positive truth or certainty. 

Complaints about this time were made, that the petition 
of right was, in some instances, violated, and that, upon 
a commitment by the king and coimcil, bail or releasement 
had been refused to Jennings, Pargiter, and Danvers.?^ 

Williams, bishopof Lincoln, a man of spirit and learning, 
a popular prelate, and who had been k>rd-keeper, was fined 
ten thousand pounds by the star-chamber, committed to 
the Tower during the king^s pleasure, and suspended from 
his office. This severe sentence was founded on frivolous 
pretences, and was more ascribed to Laud's vengeance, 
than to any guilt of the bishop.^' Land, however, had 
owed his first promotion to the good offices of that pre- 
late with king James. But so implacable was the haughty 
primate, that he raised up a new prosecution against 
Williams, on the strangest pretence imaginable, fn order 
tb levy the fine above mentioned, some officers had been 
sent to seize all the furniture and books of his episcopal 
palace of Lincoln ; and in rummaging the house, they found 
in a comer some neglected letters, which had been thrown 
by as useless. These letters were written by one Osbaldi- 
•tone, a schoolmaster, and were directed to Williami. 
Mention was there made of a little great num: and in 
another passage, the same person was denominated « 
tittle urchm. By inferences and^ constnictioiis,. theme 
epithets were applied to Laud ; and on no better found- 
ation was Williams tried anew, as having received scaii- 
dalous letters, and not discovering that private correspond'- 
ence. For this offence another fine of eight thousand 
pounds was levied on him: Osbaldistone was likewise 
tMraught to trial, and condemned to pi^ a fine of five 
thousand pounds, and to have his ears nailed to the' 
iffiory before faia own school. He saved himself by flight j 

Vol. VIL U 
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and left a note in bit study, wherein he iaid» ^That he 
wee gone beyond Canterbury." 74 

These prosecutions of Williams seem to have been the 
most iniquitous measure fmrsued by the court during the 
tine that the use of parliaments was suspended* Williams 
had been indebted for all his fortune to the favour of 
James; but having quarrelled, first with Buckinghain* 
then with Laud« he threw himself into the country party ; 
and with great firmness and vigour opposed all the mea* 
Slices of the king. A creature of the court to become 
its obstinate enemy, a bishop to countenance puritans; 
these circumstances excited indignation, and engaged the 
ministers in those severe measures. Not to mention, what 
some writers relate, that, before the sentence was pro- 
nounced against him, Williams was offered a pardon upon 
his submiss^n, which be refused to make. The court 
was apt to think, that so refractory a spirit must by any 
expedient be broken and subdued. 

In the former trial, which Williams underwent,^' (for 
these were not the first,) there was mentioned, in courty 
a story^ which, as it discovers the genius of parties, may 
be worth relating. Sir John Lambe urging him to pro- 
secute the puritans, the prelate asked, what sort of people 
these same puritans were? Sir John replied, *^ That to 
the world they seemed to be such as would not swear, 
whore, or be drunk; but they would lie,coaen, and de- 
ceive : that they would frequently hear two sermons a-day, 
and repeat them too, and that sometimes they would 
tfBt all day kmg." This character must be conceived to 
be satirical ; yet it may be allowed, that that sect was more 
averse to such irregularities as proceed from the excess of 
gaiety and pleasure, than to those enormities which are the 
most destructive of society. The former were opposite to 
the veiy geniu«.and spirit of their religion; the latter 
were only a transgression of its precepts: and it was not 
difficult for a gloomy enthnsiast to convince himself^ that 
a strict observance of the one would atone for aaf 
violation of the other. 

In 1689, the traasurer, Portlia^ had inriitcd wit^ 
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tbi^ vintneni> that they should mhmlt to a tax of * 
peniiy a quart upon all the wine which they retailed* 
But tbey rejected the demand. In order to punish them^ 
a decree, suddenly, without much inquiry or examtnation» 
passed in the star-chamber^ prohibiting^ them to sell or 
dress victuals in their houses.^® Two years after, th^ 
were questioned for the breach of this decree; and id 
order to avoid punishment, they agreed to lend the kihg 
six thousand pounds. Being threatened, during the sub* 
sequent years, with fines and prosecutions, they at last 
compounded the matter, and submitted to pay half of 
that duty which was at first demanded of themJ^ It 
required little foresight to perceive that the king^s right 
of issuing proclamations must, if prosecuted, draw on a 
power of taxation. 

tilbume was accused before the star-chamber of pub-' 
lishing and dispersing seditious pamphlets. He was or* 
dered to be examined ; but refiised to take the oath 
usual in that court, that he would answer interrogatories* 
even though they might lead him to accuse himself. For 
this contempt, as it was interpreted, he was condemned 
to be whipped, pilloried, and imprisoned. While he was 
whipped at the cart, and stood on the pilloiyy he Ba- 
rang^ed the populace, and declsumed violently aigainst 
the tyranny of bishops. . Prom bis pockets also he scat- 
tered pamphlets, said to be seditious; because tbey at- 
tacked the hierarchy. The star-chamber, which was 
sitting at that very time, ordered him immediately to be 
gagged. He ceased not, however, though both gaggdd 
and pilloried, to stamp with his foot, and gesticulate, ia 
order to show the people, that, if he had it in his power, 
he would still harangue them. This behaviour gav« 
fresh provocation tb the star-chamber; and they con- 
demned him to lie imprisoned in a dungeon, and to 1W 
loaded with irons.^^ It was found difficult; to break file 
spirits of men who placed both their honour and their 
conscience in sufi^ering. 

The jealousy of the church appeared in another hi- 
atance less tragieal. Archy» the king's fool» who^ by 
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Ikis oAcei had the privilege of jesting on- his; Hiaster, aiMl 
the whole court, happened unluckily 'to try his wit upon 
Laud» who was too sacred a person to be played with. 
News having arrived from Scotland of the first commo- 
tions excited by the liturgy, Arehy seeing the primate 
pass by, called to him, WMtfotiH^ now, my hrdf for 
this offence, Archy was ordered,- by sentence uf the council, 
to have his coat pulled over his heady and to be dismissed 
the king's servioeJ^ 

. Here is another instance of that rigorous suljectioQ 
in which all men were held by Laud. Some young 
gentlemen of Lincoln*s-inn, heated by their cups, having 
drunk confusion to the archbishop, were at his instigation 
dted bei^re the star-chamber. They applied to the 
eari of Dorset for protection. ff%> bears witness agmnsi 
feu ? said Dorset,^ One ^ the drawers, they said, ^here 
did he standi when you were supposedte drink this health t 
•ol^oined the earl. He was at tht dser% they replied, 
(^Bing eut rf the roem. Tush! cried he» the drawer 
was mistaken: you drank eotifiisien to the archbishop (f 
Canterbury's enemies; and the Jettew was gone brfore 
you pronounced the last word. This hint supplied the 
young gentlemen with a new method of defence: and 
being advised by Dorset to behave with great humility . 
and great submisswn to the primate ; the modesty of their 
carriage, the ingenuity of their apology, with the patro- 
nage of that noble lord, saved ^em from any severer 
puiiishment than a reproof and admonition* with whieh 
th^ were dismissed.^ 

TRIAL OF HAMBDEN. 

Th» year» John Hambden acquiiad, by his spirit and 
eourage, universal popularity throughout the nation, and 
has merited great renown with posterity, for the bold stand 
triiich he made in defence of the laws and liberties of his 
country. After the imposing of ship-money, Charles, in 
ItrdertocKMourageall opposition, had prqpoasd this ques* 
timt to the Judges: " Whether, in a case of necessity^ 
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§ar tbe defence ef the kingiipvi, he might not Impoiah 
this taxation; and whether be were not sole judge of thu 
necessity ?" These guardians of law and liberty replied 
with great complaisance, ** That in a case of necessity h* 
might impose that taxation, and that he was sole jttd9» 
of the necessity;**** Hambden had been rated at twenty. 
shillings, for an estate which he possessed in the county. 
M Buckingham : yet notwithstandiBg this declared opiniott 
of the judges, notwithstanding the great power, and some» 
times rigorous maxims of the crown, notwithstanding the 
•mall prospect of relief from parliament; he resolTed, 
rather than tamely submit to so iUegal an imposition, t* 
stand a legal prosecution, and expose himself to fdltlM 
Indignation of the court. Tbe case was argued during 
Iweive dayf, in the exchequer-chamber, before all the 
ivtdg&i of England; and the nation regarded, with tfaet 
utmost anxiety, every circumstance of this eelebrated trial. 
The event was easily foreseen: but the principles, and- 
reasonings, and behaviour of the parties engaged in the 
trial» were much canvassed and inquired into ; apd nothings 
could equal the favour paid to the one side^ except the- 
liatred which attended the other. 

It was urged by Hambden's counsel, and by his partisanft 
in the nation, that the plea of necessity was in vain in- 
troduced into a trial. of law; sifn%it was the nature of 
necessity to abolish all law, and, by inresistiUe violence, 
to dissolve all the weaker and more artificial ties of human 
spciety. Not on^ the prince, in cases of extreme distress, 
is exempted from the ordinary rules of administration : all 
orders oJF men are then levelled ; and any individual may 
consult the public safety by any expedient which his situ* 
Ation enables him to employ. But to produce so violent 
an effect, and so hasardous to every community, an oidi- 
naiy danger or difficulty. is not sufficient; much less, a 
necessity wliich is merely fictitknis and pretended. Wbefe 
• the peril is urgent and extreme, it will be palpable to eveiy 
ipember of the society; and though all ancient rules of 
government are in that caiK abrogated, jsea will readily^ . 
^ tbepBielvei^ suhnit to that inw^lar antlwittyi^ whiihtfti 
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iiii^\iet«re«a audi rapposttioiis, and the preient con^tioii 
If^ nation > fin^Und enjoys a profound peace with 'all 
her neishhouis : and what is- more, all her neighbours are 
em^aged in furious and bloody wars amoiig thein8ehcs» 
aiUl by their mutual enmities further ensure her traiH 
qililll^. The very writs themselves, which are issued for 
theU^ngoSf ship-m6ney> contradict the supposition of 
Beoessity, and pretend only that the seas are infested 
wttik pirates ; a slight ahd temporary inoqinvenience, which 
■lay ^nrell avrait a legal supply firom parliament. The write 
Hkewise allow several months for equipping the ships; 
whioSi proves a very calm and deliberate species of neces* 
sHy, and one that admite of delay much beyond the forty 
days requisite for summoning that assembly. It is strange 
tooi that an extreme necessity which is always apparent, 
atia usually comes to a sudden crisis, should now have con- 
tfaraed* without interruption, for near fpur years, and 
should have remained, during so long a time, invisible 
to the whole kingdom. And as to the pretension, that 
tiieking is sole judge of the necessity; what is this but 
to snl^ect all the privileges of the nation to his arbitrary' 
will and pleasure? To expect that the public will be 
oonvinced by such reasoning, must aggravate the general 
indignation; by adding, to violence against men's persons 
and tileir property, so cruel a mockery of their under- 
standing. 

In vaSn are precedents of ancient write produced: these 
write, when examined, are only found to require the sea^ 
porte, sometimes at their own charge, sometimes at the 
charge of the counties, to send their ships for the de- 
ftnce of the nation. Even the prerogative, which em- 
powered the crown to issiie such write, is abolished, and 
ite exercise almost entirely discoAtinued from the time 
of Edward itl.j^ and aB the authority which remained, 
or was afterwieirds exercised, was to press ships into the 
public service, to be paid for by the public. How wide 
are these precedents m>m a power of obliging the people, 
«tllM^««liaii^, iJbMuldiiewftlilpiiitovicltiitf >a]4 |toy* 
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iibiBmg for tlM ^bfic; nay, to famish money to the prown 
for that purpose ! What security either against the farther 
extension of this datin, or against diTerting to other piir- 
jposes the public money, so levied? The plea of necessify 
■Wold warrant any other taxation as well as that of ship- 
money: whereTer any difficulty shall occur, the adminis- 
tration, instead of endeavouring to elude or overcome it 
hy genUe and prudent measures, will instantly represent 
it as a reason for infringing all ancient laws and institu- 
tions : and if such maxiips and such practices prevail, what 
has become of national liberty? What authority is left to 
the great charter, to the statutes, and to that veiy petition 
of right, which, in the present reign, had been so so- 
lemnly enacted by the concurrence of the whole legisla- 
ture? 

llie defenceless condition of the kingdom while unpro- 
vided with a navy ; the inability of the king, from his 
established revenues, with the utmost care and frugality, 
to equip and maintain one ; the impossibility of obtaining* 
on reasonable terms, any voluntary supply ftom parlia- 
ment: all these are reasons of state, not topics uf law. If 
these reasons appear to the king so urgent as to dispense 
with the legal roles of government ; let hhn enforce his 
e^Bcts by Ins court. of star-chamber, the proper instru- 
ment ofirregolar and absolute power ; not prostitute the 
character of his .fudges by a decree which is not, and 
eannot nossibly be legal. By this means the boundaries at 
least «ral be kept more distinct between ordinary law 
and extraordinary exertions of prerogative; and men will' 
know that the national constitution is onfy suspended 
during a present and difficult emergence, but has not 
imdergone a total and fondamental alteration. 

Notwithstanding these reasons, the prgudioed judges, 
four excepted,^ fgfye sentence in favour of the crown. 
Hambden, howey^^fv^tained by the trial the end for which 
he had so generously sacrificed his safety and his quiet : the 
people were roused from their lethargy, and became sen- 
sible of the danger to which their liberties were exposed* 
T^mrn national questions were cenvaised in every company; 
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mod tiie mpre they were cKamined, the more evideiltif 
did it appear to many, that liberty was totally tabven«d» 
and an qno^ual and arbitraxy authority exercised over die 
kingdom. Slayish principlei» they said, coneur with il« 
leipal practice^ ; «pc)esiastipa) tyranny gives aid to civil 
usurpation ; iniquitous t^xes are supported by arbitraiy 
punishments ; and ail the privileges of the nation, tran^ 
mitted through SQ mapy ages, secured by so many Uwi» 
and purchas^ by the blopd of so many herpec and patrioti, 
flow Me prostrate att the feet of the monarch. What 
though public peace and nation^ industry increased the 
commerce and opulence of the kingdom? ThisadvaiH 
tage was temporary, and due alone, not to any eneourags* 
ment given by the crown, but to the spirit of the English^ 
the remains of their ancient freedom. What though the 
personal character of the king, amidst all his misguided 
counsels, might merit indulgence, or even praise? He. 
was but one man ; and the privileges of the people, the 
Inheritance of millions, were too valuable to be sacrificed 
to his prejudices s^pd mistakes, Such, or more severe^ 
irere the sentiments promoted by a gre«t party in the 
Bation: no exqise oq the king^s part, pr alleviatioii, 
how reasonable soever, could be hearkened to or admitted^ 
«nd to redress these grievances, a parliamant was im<r 
padently longed for;. or any other incideiit, however 
calamitous, that mi^t secure the people agaiwt those 
oppresrions which they fSdt, or the greater IDs wluch tiiey 
apprehended firom the combined eamacbments of chocdi 
ijildstote. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

te 8cotlaa4....lBtrBdw!tMB oftkc Csmmi^ Iitu|r..**AT\i»«lt 
at Ediolniftli...*Th« Cevcnnv*»A g«n««l AncBblf.f.biiMBMf «k»- 
1Ub««....Wtf....A Pkd&Hitie>....1lcDewid •rtk«War....%rtfreii^bh 
IMjmcBt.4f^I))N»l«ti«it....IKKWt««tt Jni JBi«M.«..IUiil#t liMvkprf^ 
.. ..tWaijr at RippM.. ..GicM Covactt «f Um rimk 



THE pievanoes under whidk th^ English laboured; 
when considered in Uiemselves, without re^^ard to the 
constitution, scarcely deserre the name; nor were th^ 
either burdensome on the people's properties, or any way 
•hocking to the natural humanity of mankind. Evtfn the 
imposition of ship-money, independent of the conse- 
quences, was a great and evident advantage to the public^ 
1^ the judicious use which the king made of the money 
levied by that expedient. And though it was justly ap- 
prehended, that such precedents, if patienQy submitted 
to, would end in a total disuse of parliaments, and in the 
establishment of arbitrary authority ; Charles dreaded no 
opposition from the people, who are not commonly much 
affected with consequences, and require some striking 
motive to engage them in a resistance of established go- 
Yemment. All ecclesiastical affairs were settled jt^ylaW 
and uninterrupted precedent ; and thechurch was become 
a considerable barrier to the power, both legal aiid illegal, 
of the crown. Peace too, industry, commerce, opulence ; 
nay, even justice and lenity of aidministratioii, iTotwith- 
standing some very few exceptions : all these were enf oyed 
by the people; and every other blessing of government, 
except liberty, or rather the present exercise of liberty 
and its proper security.^ It seemed probable, therefore, 
that aiEsirs might long have continued on the same footing 
in England, had %t not been for the neighbourhood (rf 
Scotland ; a country more turbulent, and less dispoted to 
submission and obedience. It was thence the commotions 
tot axwe; and it is therefore timefor us to titttm tbitlw^ 
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«iid to ^we ftn account of the state of af&in in that 
kingdom. 

DISCONTENTS IN SCOTLAND. 

Though the pacific, and not unskilful government of 
Jaoiesy and the great authority which he had acquired^ 
had much allayed the feuds among the great families* 
and had established law and order throughout the king* 
dom 'p the Scottish nobility were still possessed of the chief 
{wwer and influence over the people. Their property was 
extensive ; their hereditary jurisdictions and the feudal 
tenures increased their authority ; and the attachment of 
thei^ntry to the heads of families established a kind of 
voluntary servitude, under the chieftains. Besides that 
long absence had much loosened the king's connexions 
with the nobility, who resided chiefly at their countiy- 
•eats i they were in general at this time, though from slight 
causes, much disgusted with the cc^urt. Charles, from the 
natural piety or superstition of his temper, was extremely 
attached to the ecclesiastics : and as it is natural for men 
to persuade themselves that their interest coincides with 
their inclination ; he had established it as a fixed maxim 
of policy, to increase the power and authority of that 
order. The prelates, be thought, established regularity 
and discipline among the clergy; the clergy inculcated 
obedience and loyalty among the people : and as that rank 
of men had no separate authority, and no dependence but 
on the crown ; the royal power, it would seem, might with 
the greater safety be intrusted in their hands. Many of 
the prelates, therefore, were raised to the chief dignities 
of the state :^ Spotswood, archbishop of St. Andrews, was 
created chancellor : nine of the bishops were priVy coun- 
sellors : the bjshop of Ross aspired to the office of trea- 
surer : some of the prelates possessed places in the exche- 
quer: and it was even endeavoured to revive the first 
.institution of the college of justice, and to share equally 
"between the clergy and laity the whflle judicial authority.' 
These advafttages, posicM c d by tht thuidbi, and which the 
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biihopt did not dwayt ei^€ty with suiubte modesty, dii* 
fuftted the haughty nobility, who, deeming themaelvct 
mnch tttperier in ranic and qoaliCy to tliis new order ^t 
men, were displeased to find themselves inferior in. power 
and influence. Interest joined itself to amliition, and 
begat a jealousy, lest the episcopal sees, which, at the 
reformation, had been pillaged by the nobles, should again 
be enriched at the expence of that order. By a most 
nsefnl and beneficial law, the impropriations had already 
been ravished from the great men: competent salaries had 
been assigned to the impoverished detgy fh>m the tithes 
of each parish : and what remained, the proprietor of the 
land was empowered to purchase at a low valuation.^ The 
king likewise, warranted by aneient law and practice, had 
deeUred for a general resumption of all crown-lands, 
alienated l^ his predecessors ; and though he took no step 
towards the execution of this project, the very pretension 
to such power bad excited jealousy and discontent.^ 

Notwithstanding the tender regard which Charles bore 
to the whole church, he had been able, in Scotland, to 
acquire only the aflection of tbe superior rank among the 
dei^. The ministers in general equalled, if not exceeded, 
the nobility, in their prgudioes against the court, against 
the prelates, and against episcopal authority.^ Though 
the establishment of the hierarchy might seem advan- 
tageous to the inferior clergy, both as it erected dignitiea 
to which all of them roig;ht aspire, and as it iiestowed a 
lustre on the whole body, and allured men of family into 
it; these views had no Influence on the Scottish eccle- 
siastics. - In the present disposition of men's minds, thera 
was another circumstance which drew consideration, and 
oounterbalanoed power and<ricbes, the usual foondatiow 
of distinction among men ; and that was, the fervour of 
piety, and the rhetoric, however barbarous, of religious 
lectures and discourses. Checked by the prelates in tkt 
fioence of preaching, the clergy regarded apiscopal juris- 
diction kwtb as tyranny and an usurpation, and maintained 
a parity among ecclesiastics to be a divine privilege, whiob 
i|0 human law ooiild alter or mjpringie. .Wlule «u^.idfii|»: 

V9L.VII« X- 
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prtviUtd, the most moderate exerei«e of entboirity ^rnniU 
hxn given disgust; much more, that extensive poiMr» 
'mkkdi the Icings indulfsnee enoounged the prelates to 
MMime. The juriidic^im of presbyterieiy ssmods, eat 
other demoenticel oourts, was» hi a manner, abolished 
fay the bishops ; and the jgeneral assembly itself had not 
been summoned for several years.' A new oath was 
af^tmrily imposed on intrants, by wUch they swore te 
observe tlie artielaeof Perth, and submit to the litnigy 
and canons. And in a word, the whole qntem of diurch 
government, during a eoune of thirty years, had been 
changed by means <^ the innovations introduced by James 
and Charles. 

The people, under the influence of the nobility and 
clergy, could not fail to partake of the discontents which 
pre^dledamongthesetwoofden; and where real grounds 
of complahit were wanting, they greedily laid hold of 
imaginafy ones. The same horror against popery, with 
which the English puritans were possessed, was obasrvable 
among the populace in Scotland; and among these, as 
being more uncnltiTated and undvUixed, seemed rather ta 
be iniBamed into a higher d^ree of Herodty. The genius 
of religion, whioh* prevailed in the court and among the 
prdatss, was of an opposite nsftnre; and having some 
affinity to the Romisb worship, led them to molUfy, as 
a«ch as poidble, the severe |NN;{adices, and to speak of 
the catholics hi more charitable language, and with more • 
fneoncHing expressions. Frsm this foundation, a panic 
fear of popery was easily raised; and evety new ceremony 
«r ornament, introduced into divine service, was part ef 
that great mystery of iniquity, which, finom the encoo- 
■ngBmint of the king and the bishops, was to overspread 
the nation.' The fow famovations, which James bad made, 
were considered as preparatives to this grand design ; and 
the farther alterations attempted 1^ Charles were repre- 
•snted as n pbdn declaration of bis intentions. Through 
tkewttols course of this reign, nothing had more fatal 
, in both Idngdoms, than this groondlssi 9ppie<N 
u$ wMeh' with s» much hidustiy was propnipM^ 
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•fllMll. 

.'Auadft these dtngenqt eonpiaiMt and tenon of «•• 
ligious innoTalieii, the eiTU aan ecclesiatticad Itberlies ef 
the Elation were imagined, and with aome reaaoDy not to 
be altegethw free Iroiii invaaion. 
< The etUblishment of the high eommiiaion by Jonui 
without any authority of law, seemed a oonaideFable ea^ 
ooaehment of the crown, and erectedihe moat dangeNQi 
and afbitrary of all courts, by a mediod ecpiaUy dangerona 
and arbltrafy. All the stepa towards the settlement of 
episcopacy had indeed been taken with consent of parila* 
ment: the articles of Perth were confirmed in 1621 : in 
1633, the. king had obtained a general mtiflcatwn of eveiy 
ecelesiaBtical establishment: but these laws had less an- 
ihdiaty with the nation, as tiwy were known tohaive passed 
eontsaiy to the acntiments e?en of those whofoted fl» 
tiiem, and were in reality extorted by the authority and 
tmpoftonity of the sovereign. The means, however, wlMi 
hoih dfames and Chtfles had employed, in order to In* 
floenee the parliament, were entirely regular; andnofea* 
aoiiaUe pretenee had been alfi>rded for representingtheaa 
laws aa null or invalid* 

But there prevailed among the greater part of the natldii 
another principle, of the most important and mbstliiB- 
geroos natute, and which, if admitted, destroyed entit% 
tim valiifity of all such statutes. The ecclesiastical autlUK 
lAty was sappoaed totally independent of the civil ; and lio 
aet'of pariSament, nothtaig but the consent of the chonh 
Itaelf, waa wpreaente d as aoAdent ground for the bitM- 
duotion of any change in laUgioua wonAiip or dMplBie^ 
And -damgh Jaams had abtahied the vote of (Msembim 
for foeerrtng eplaeepa^ and his new lAaa, it must'la 
aonfetsed that such ArregidarttiM had fnevaHediu utfMt 
tuting these eodeaiaitkal eoorta, anid aodi vtotenee^ 
aendueting them, that there wars tome gnrandi ibr dtef- 
ingtheanlboffityofefllthaiffaela. ChailM, sensible tiht 
aif cKtorted oMuea^ attended with Mtth liividldaa«iiettia« 
, waaM aalinrba ni<adiHal4a«liii i 
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^MdhfMdtide the me of anenblitt, «ad-wai> venivcd^ 
in conjunetion with the bisliopt, to fsawem tbe cbardi kf 
m «iitkwrity, to irkich be thoagfat htnuelf laUy entitltd^ 
and which he beUered inherent in the erown* 

The )dag:*B great aim wet. to ooni^etse the work ao 
hqipily he^n by his father ; to eatabliah diseipltne upon 
» r^piiar tyiteni of canons, to intcoduee a liturgy into 
public wonhtp,, and to render the eoelenaftical govettt* 
nuentof allbitkingdon^Kguhuraaduttifomir SoaevieMi 
iof policy night move him to this uadert«king; but hi9 
isbief motivee were deriTed froai principles of seat aatf 



CANONS AN1> LITURG? INTRODUCED 

The canons for establishing eccMastieal jn r is dict io a 
were promulgated in 163S; mnd were received by thn 
nation* though without much nppearing opposition^ yet 
witb ^reat inward apprehension and discontent. Men felt 
diipleasore at seeing the rayal^authority highly eialted by 
them» and represented as absolute and uncontrollable. 
Tbey saw thew specolative principles reduced to practice^ 
nad a whole body of ecclesiastical laws established without 
fuxy preriotts consent either of church or state.^ "Sbcy 
dreaded lest, by a parity of reason, like arbitrary autho* 
rity , from like pretences and princi|te, would be awawnwi 
In civil matters : they remarked, that the delicate boun- 
daries whichseparate church and state were already P*ssed» 
and numy civil ordinances established by the canons, 
vnder cokmr of ecdesiastieal institutkms : and tbey were 
apt to deride the negligenee wlth^ieh these importaat 
«dictt bad been oompHed, when they found that tbe new 
liturgy .or serrioe4iook was every where, under severe 
fanalties, ei^ned by tbem, though it had not yet been 
40mppsed or poblished.^^ it was, however, soon expected^ 
aiMl in the reoeption of it, as the people are always melt 
aflbeted by what iseKtemal and exposed to the sensest It 
«as Apprebendod that the chief difficult wouftd oeasiil^ 

V^,Ut»i^mU^ih» hH^ fmni hi* ippnaiiilnriig^ 
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itt^oied'fHi'flootlaiid^WM eo^fed fiom that of Biflaadi 
tot Icit a tervUe imitation miglit thoek the pride of his 
a&dent kinsdoniy a few aHeratioiis, in order to iaTe ap- 
pearanoety were made in it; and in that shapa it wai 
tnui8nMttedtotbelHshopeatEdinbarsrh.^f BottheScsoU 
had umvertally entertained a notion, that thongb richte 
and worldly glofy had been shared out to them wi& a 
iptriag hand, thej could iMast of spiritual treamires more 
idlMmdant and more genuine than were enjoyed by anjr 
nation under heairen. Even their southern aeighbouis, 
they thought, though eeparated finm Rome* stall retained 
a great tincture of the primitive poUution, and their liturgy < 
was represented as a species of mass, though with some 
lew show and embroidery.^^ Great pngudices, therefore^ 
were entertained against it, even considered in itself^ 
much mcnv when regarded as a preparative, which was 
•eon to introduce into Scotland all the abominations of 
popery. And as the very lew alterations which distin* 
fuished the new lituifsy from the BngUsh; seemed to ap* 
pvoachgMaser to the doctrine of the real presence ; tUa 
eireomstance wail deemed an undoubted confirmation of 
fvery suspicion with which the people were possessed.^' 

Eastep^ay was, by pioelamation, appointed for the first 
readmgof the service in Edinburgh s but in order to judga 
More surely of men's dispositions, the eouncil delayed ^ 
matter till the sad of July; and they even gave notice, 
tiie Sunday before, of their intention to commence the use 
«f the new Htnrgy. As no considerable symptoms of difr* 
fwntent appeared, they thought that tb^ might safely 
proceed in their purpose ;*f and accordingly, in the cathe- 
dral church of St. Giles, the dean of Edinburgh, arrayed 
in bis surptice, began the service ; the bishop himself and 
many of the privy-counpl being present But no sooner 
had the dean opened the book, than a multitude of. tlW 
meanest sort, most of them women, clapping their hands» 
oQniag,andjcryingout,^|M^ / ufepe/ tmtiekritil stmim 
Mm / raised sneh a tnmult, that it was impossible to pro- 
ee^ with the service. The bishop, moontlng Hie pulpiU 
In 4>rder to appeaae the popolaeey iiad a ttopl tbrown at 
X2 
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Mb: th^coumiliittiuunlteAi muk itjMi jHtbdiiWrnMy 
tlut tbemagirtntfls jrwe j|bte, 4pMay by wfch^ 
by force, toexpeltbe raUife,.«iidto>tbuit ^,6ftan.9^pmif^ 
tktm. The tuBiiilt» boirever, ttill «wit.wwnd jwthonu 
■toMs were thrown nt the floors. and. windows : mmI iMhin 
the eervice was ended, the bitbofs ^fiin^ jh a ic, W49 
attadudy and narrowly eseaiMd fnun the ^wads .of ikm 
enrafed asaltitixle. In theaftemoon, JthfB JjpiivyiMftlt^ 
beoau«e he carried the hishopin Us oDMb, Mm MO^ftiML 
with stones, tad heated at with exfwratJMS, andvpfWliwI ■ 
upon by the eager populace, .that, if sUs Mna/ntaf .intib 
drawn swords, had not kept them oC ^i» hislwpSi JJifs 
had been exposed to the utaust daufsr.*^ 

Thougli it was violently suspectad, Afaat the Jopr p0p»9 
lace, who akme appeared, had bean infttig rt ed .l|y.same el 
higher condition, yet no paeof of it Aonid 'be pmduaed,^ 
and every one epalfie with disanpmbatfon al .the licantiwMi 
aess of the friddy auiltitudeb^ U wm net thought aufliy 
however, to hasard a new insult Igr uugr new atftp|npttt» 
read the liturgy; md the pauple .aeail!fid» lac .the $mfg 
to be appeased and satisfied, cfiat.it bong luMwuthut this 
king still peneveied in bis -intentiana i iuipoiing Ahut 
node of worship, nsen foaliifld thcnseliwi at^l fta&ur in 
their pr^udices against rit ; .andgreat multitMdes mnitad 
to Edinburgh, ia order ;to .oppoa^ this jatroduotka af.au 
hated a noveUy.^' It waa net lo^ Jjafoaa <thcy •taku 
out in the meat violent disankr. The biriidp ofiCiallamy 
was attacked in the ataesti (18tk OctO* and ohaaed^kita 
U»e chamber where the pffiv^-fiouuett vaa Jittiugw -Jim 
counca itself was .besieged and vinlaMtiy attaekedt 4ha 
lown«cooncil met with the aame Cate: and nothing eqMM 
have aaved the lives of all of them, tbut thpir appMoaliim 
to some popubtf lorda, wbo piotected them» aad diqpfwul 
the multitude. In this seditmn, the actofs wtaa. of aonu 
batter condition than in the former} thouf^ noboily uf 
funk seemed, as yet, to counteiianoe tbam.^' 

All men, however, began to unite and to cnoousage ewh 
•Iher, in opposition to U|e aeligious innovatiena intrfwiuaad 
iaitu.th« kiagdom. Fatitiunatp tfm f wunajl wuiu i 
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mt4 fnamtM hf penoM of the (Idcfawt ^iwlUy: tiM, 
m^mm took ptit, «nd» «s was ututl, wUh^riolMiee: tli^. 
d0ii7» «vi97-wh(we9 lowdly dedaiiiiad «giif|8tpi>piify aad 
thr litiii|79 which they sepre^cnt^ as the Mme» The 
piKpils icBovaidad with veheineot mvactivtt •galnil aati- 
chriit: andthe popotaee, who fint oppoaed the jervioey. 
«wa olten aaiD]mred.to Balaam'* aaii» mk anSniAly^iBiiliallt 
iluqi^id aod aensalflsty bvt wboae moath had heen €pmtA 
liirftheLoffd, to theateimtionafthe.ivhotewarid**^ bk. 
•hoMt» haoMmm waaaii^^nlKh iBfltion^ private iqteniit 
with the spirit of liberty, symptoms appeand, ohaU hanii^ 
of the most dangerous insurrection and disorder. 

The primate, a men of wtsdom and pradence, who was 
all along averse to the introduction of the liturgy, repre- 
seated t» the king the state of $he natioB: the eml of 
I|pMMittaiii«» the tmasuver, set o«t for Limdon, in oider tm. 
lagrtiwmattermoiefiillyfaefaiehim: eveiyeircuinstanfli^ 
whether the .eawlitiea of Knghmi or of Scotland wtfte 
eoasidemd, should haive mt&iedlnm to derist ftom )m 
hmwjwienB an ^attempt: yet was Charies inflasibftt.^ fai 
hie tihele cemdaet ef lAus afiiir, there appear ao tearha 
ctf the goad sease with whieh.lss was endowed: a Ui^y 
iaetaaae of theft epeeies of eharieter so DrequeaMj to be 
meft with; where theee are fomid parts and jodgmentia 
evmy disfionise and epiaioa; in many aotione indiseietioa 
and hBfndeaee. Men's views of thiagi am the reiult of 
their endeiataiidiag aloae t 4teir conduct-is f«|>ukted bjr 
their nDdentanding, their temper, end their paiiioni. 

M88. To 10 viohntt a comfainatiQn of a wheie ldiHi;dBm» 
Ghailee hadjiothing to oppete hut a pmdamation (IM 
Febb) S iniAichhe patdotwdaUpaBteHbneeS,aad exhortad 
the people to be mom obedient for thefittnte, aad tosubesit 
peaceably to the i*e of the litargy. This prodamatton 
was faMtaatly eneaanteredwith a public proteetatioa, pre" 
aaated fay the eailof Huamnd foidUndicy: andtMa- 
WM.the tat time that men of quality had appeared in aaj 
violent aet of oppceitioii;^ But this proved a crisis. The 
insurrection, which had been advandng by a gredaal aaA. 
lQpateiw^^04liRMrdWrhair* 
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mwt atteiided H. On the oontniy, a iMw order in«' 
niedifttely took place. Four ttMa^ as they were celled, 
were formed in Bdinburgh. One cooeieted of nobilitys 
aaotlier of gentiy, a third of minitterB, a fourth of boiw 
fei i ei . The table of gently wai divided into many suboT' 
dhiate tables, acoQrdinf to their diiforent countiies. In* 
the hands of the four UUes, the whole authority of the 
kingdom was placed. Orders were issued by them, and 
eveiy where obeyed* with the utmost reguU^ty.*' And 
among the first acts of their government waa the prudne- 
tkm of the Cotbiiant* 

THE OOVENAMT. 

This famous covenant consisted first of a niinnelsitiMi 
nf popery, formerly signed by James in bis yoath» and 
eempeeed of many invectives, fitted to inflame the minds 
of men against their feUow-creatnrss, whom heaven hu 
ei^oined them to cherish and to love. There foOowed a 
bond of union, by which the subscribers obliged themselvea 
to rmist religious innovations, and to defend each other 
against all opposition whatsoever: and all this, for the 
greater glory of God, and the greater honour and advan* 
tage4xf their king and country:**^ the people, wlthootdis- 
tinction of rank or condition, of age or sex, flocked to the 
subscription of this oovenantt few. In thefar Judgment, 
disapproved of it ; and still fewer durst openly condemn 
it The king's ministers and oounsdiors themselves were, 
amat of them, sdaedbv the feneral contagion. And none 
but rebels to God, and traitors to their eountiy, it waa 
bought, would withdraw themselves feom so salntaiy an^ 
io pious a combination. 

The treadierous, the eruel, the unrelenting Philip, a** 
oempnnied with all the terrors of a Spanisb in^uisitien, 
was scarcely, doringthe preceding eentafy^ opposed in the 
Low Countries with more defistminad fory, ^an was nowg 
by the Scots, the mild, the humane Charles, attended with 
his iuoflbnsive lituify« 

4b JuMB, the Jung bMiDtoaMMPriMod tiw epWMuilMes* 
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|l«MnttheaHurqiii»of HavlltoD^ as oonmiaskmeFf witli 
aailiorityto trmt with the ooveunten. He reqiiU«d th« 
CQvtnant ta ba Kooiuioed and reealled : and he thou^t, 
that on hii part he hadmade voysail&i^Bctory eoncaMionSy 
whea he ofibred to suspend the canons and the lituigy, 
tflJ, in a lair and legal way, they ooiUd be leesiTed ; and 
so to model the high oonunissiott, that it should no longer 
give offsnee to his subjeeU.^ Such general dedaratlona 
eeuld not well gi^e content to any, much less to those 
Vfho carried so mndi higher their, pretensions. The 
eoTcnanten found themselveB sec on ded by the seal of the 
whole nation. Above sixty tliousand people were assem* 
bled, ini a toninltuous manner in Edinbuiigb and the neigh* 
bourhood. Charles possessed no regular forces in either 
of his kingdoms. And the discontents in England, though 
secret* were beliered so nolent, that the king, it was 
thought, would find it YCty difficult to employ in such a 
cause the power of that Idngdom. The more, therefovBy 
the popular leaders in Scotland considered their situation^ 
the Icai apprdiensito did they entertain of royal power, 
and the more rigorously did they insist on entire satis* 
fitttioa. In. answer to Hamilton's demand of renouncing 
the covenant, they plainly told Urn. that they would 
sooner renounce their baptism.^ And the clergy invited 
the commissioner himself to subscribe it, by informing 
him, *' With what peace and comfort it bad filled the 
hearts of all God*s peo|^; what resolutions and be- 
ginnings of reformation of manners were sensibly per- 
ceived in aU parts of the nation, above any measure they 
had ever before found or could have expected; how great, 
gloiy the L(Nrd had received thereby; and what ccmfidenoe 
they had that God would make ScotUpd a bkased king- 
dom."" 

Hamilton returned to London: made another fruitless 
Joumqr, with new concessions, to Edinburgh: returned 
again to London; and was immediately sent hack with 
yUllmore satisfMrnry cencesvons (17th Sept) The king 
was now willing entirely to abolish the canons, the 
Vltwgyi^4#d the high eonuniisipnooiirt. He wis eveo 
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molvfld to iiniit ^itfeiiiely'4he powvr of the biilNi|M» 
ftod was eonteat if on any tefOM be conlil rtta&n AtZ 
order in the church of BeothuMi^ And toewuure aH thae 
gracious oflRers, he gave- Hamilton authority to summoil 
fint an assembly, then a parliament, where eveiy nattond 
grievance might be redressed and maedicd. These s«e* 
eessiveeonoessionsof tbeldng, which yet came still short 
of the rising demandiof the malcontents, diseovered hii 
own weakness, encouraged their inaolence, amd gave no 
satis&ction. The offer, however, of an assembly and g 
parliament, in which ^ley expected tobe entirely mistsn^ 
was willingly embraced fay the eoveaanters. 

Charles, perceiving wbat ^advantage -his enemies had 
teapedfirain their covenant, resolved to have a-covenant 
on his side; and he ordered one to be drawn up for that 
purpose. It consisted of the same violent renundation 
of popety above mentioned ; which^ though the king did 
not approve of it, be thought it safest to adopt, in order 
to remove all the suspicions entertained against him. 
As the covenanters, in their bond of mutual defence against 
all oppositimi, had been careAil not to except the king; 
Charles had formed a bond, which was aimteedto this 
renunciation, and which expressed the duty and loyalty 
of the sahscribers to his mi^ty.*^ 'But thecovenantetSy 
perceiving that this new covenant was only meant to 
weaken and divide them, received it with the utmost 
sbom and detestation. And without delay they proceeded 
to model the future assembly^ from which sueh grerit 
achievements were expected.^ 

A GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

Thb genius of that religion which prevailed in Sootlaiird^ 
and which every day was secretly gaining ground in Eng- 
land, was far from inculcating deference and submissioA 
to the ecclesiastics, merely as such : or rather, by nourish- 
ing in eveiy individual the highest raptures and ecstades 
of devotion, it consecrated, in a manner, every individual, 
and, in his own qres, bcrtowed a dMmcter en Ida 
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•Bpefiot to m\al fonvft and ^^^iiKHtiouft Instittttioos couU 
•lone confer. The der^4>f Scotland, thoui^h such tumuli 
^aa excited abou$ idii^Qus worship and discipline* W9t% 
Y^otb poor. and in small numbers ; nor are they in geacial 
to be eonsideredy at least in the beginning, as the ring* 
laadera of the sedition* whieh was raised on their aeceiint* 
On the contrary, the laity, appiehending from several 
instances which occurved^ a spirit of moderation in that 
order, resolved to domineer entirely in. the assembly,' whidi 
was summoned, and to hurry on the ecclesiastics by the 
same furious seal witii which they were themselves traaa* 
ported.«9 

It had been usual, before the establishment of prelaoy^ 
for each presbytery to send to the assembly^ besides two 
or three ministers, one lay.commissioner;''' and, as all 
theborou^ and universities sent likewise commissioners, 
the lay-members in that ecelesiastiealcourt nearly equalled 
the ecelesiasties. Not only this institution, which JameSi 
apprehensive of seal in the laity, had abolished,' was now 
revived by the covenanters: they also intfOduced an inno* 
vatiou which served still farther to reduce the clergy to 
subjection. By an edict of the tables, whose authority 
was supreme, an elder from each parish was ordeced^ to 
attend the presbytery, and to give his vote in the choice 
both of the conmiissioners and ministers who should be 
deputed to the assembly. As it is not usual for the ministers 
who are put in the list of candidates, to claim a vote, alt 
the elections by that means fell into the hands of the 
laity: the most lairious of all ranks were chosen: and 
the more to overawe the elecgy, a new device was f^Uen 
upon, of choosing to every conmiissioner, four.or five layi» 
assessors, who, though they could have no vote, might 
yet interpose with thrir advice and authority in the as* 
sembly.^^ 

fiPISCOPACy ABOLISHED. 

The. mamnhfy met at Glasgow : and, besides a great 
|MficQHrse.9f the jpeo|de, all the mobility and gentry of mtf 
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UiaSiy or iatemt were iNKiMl, cHlier at membeiiy at- 
aeMOTB, or tpecUton ; and it wat apparenty that the reioKi- 
UoDf taken by the covenanters, could here meet with 
M> manner of opposition. A firm determination had been 
entered into, of utterly abolishing episcopacy; and as a 
preparative to it, there was laid before the presbytery 
of Edinburgh, and solemnly read in all the churches of the 
kingdom, an accusation against the bishops, as guiHy^ 
all of them, of heresy, simony, bribery, peijury, cheating, 
incest, adultery, fornication, common swearing, drunk^- 
ifess, gaming, breach of the sabbafli,*and every other 
erime that bad occurred to the accusers.^ The bishops 
tent a protest, declining the authonty of the assembly; 
the commissioner too protested against that court, at 
illegally constituted and elected; and, in his raajest/s 
name, dissolved it. This measure was foreseen, and little 
regarded. The court still continued to sit, and to finish 
their business.^' All the acts of assembly since the ac- 
cession of James to the crown of England were, upon 
pretty reasonable grounds, declared null and invalid. The 
acts of parliament which affected ecclesiastical affi&irs were 
supposed, on that very account, to have no manner of 
authority. And thus episcopacy, the high commission* 
the articles of Perth, the canons, and the liturgy, were 
abolished and declared unlawful: and the whole fabrfe^ 
which tiames and Charles, in a long course of years, had 
been rearing with so much care and policy, fell at.once to 
the ground. The covenant likewise was ordered to-be 
signed by every one, under pain of excommunication.'^ 

1639. The independency of the ecclesiastical upon the 
civil power was the old presbyterian principle," which had 
been zealously adopted at the reformation, and which, 
thottiiih James andCharles had obliged the church publicly 
to disclaim it, bad secretly been adhered to by all rankt 
of people. It was commonly asked, whether Christ or 
the king were superior.' And as the answer seemed 
obvious, it mn inferred, that the assembly, being Christ's 
eouncH, was superior hi all spiritual matters to the 
which wat* only the king'*. Bet as the 
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G0venanten wan sensible that this eontequeBoe, tiioiigih H 
seemed to them irrefragahle, vould not be assented to 
fay the king ; it became neoessaiy to maintain their re* 
ligious tenets by militaiy force, and not to trust entirety 
to supernatural assistance, of which, however, they held 
themselves well assured. They cast their eyea on all 
sides, abroad and at home, whence ever they could ex* 
peet any aid or support. 

After France and Holland had entered Into a league 
against Spain, and framed a treaty of partition, by whtdi 
^ey were to conquer and to divide between them the 
Low Country provinces, England was invited to preserve 
a neutrality between the contending parties, while the 
French and Dutch should attack the maritime towns of 
Flanders. But the king replied to dPEstrades, the Frendi 
ambassador, who op^ed the proposal, that he had a 
squadron ready, and would cross the seas, if neeessaiy, 
with an- army of fifteen thousand men, in order to pr^ 
vent these projected conquests.^' This answer, which 
proves that Charles, though he eipressed his mind with 
an imprudent candour, had at last acquired a just idea of 
national interest, irritated cardinal Richlieu; and in 
revenge, that politic and enterprising minister carefully 
fomented the first commotions in Scotland, and seeretly 
•upplied the covenanters with money and arms, in order to 
encourage them in their opposition against their sovaieigiik* 

WAR. 

But the chief resource of the Scottish msdcontents was 
in themselves, and in their own vigour and abilities. No 
regular established commonwealth couM take juster mea^ 
sures, or execute them with greater |APomptitnde, than 
did this tumultuous combination, inflamed with higotiy 
for religious trifles, and faction without a reasonaMe ob- 
ject. The whole kingdom was in a manner eiigaged ; and 
the men of greatest abilities soon acquired the asoendaal* 
which their family intereft enabled tbem to maintaiik*' 
The earl of Argyk^ though he hMMeaed to 1 

VOL.VU. . y 
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diief leader of that puty t a iliait eqaidlV snpiile 'and' in- 
lle«iUe,«aati«iur»id detBrttfttted; and entirely qua^fred to 
make a agure duriofra factUras' and lhiH>ulent period^ 
Tha carte ^f RotkRfl^ Cassilr, Moiktiroi^V Lotluan; the lords 
LindeseyvliOudarf/yestKr/Btilinerino, distinguished them- 
sdvetf mtfaat ^Mtftjr. M«iy SccMeh offifers liad acquired 
reputation in the German wars, pai^culai>ry under^ 
GiwtaiiM; and tfaesa -were intfted over to assist their 
09ttiitfy in her prttent nec^ity. The command was 
latiusted'to' Lesley; a soMiefr of experience and abilities. 
Foreaa weite ' regnfiufy inlist^ and disciplined. Arms 
wtra eonkmittlbliedaiid imjkifted frbm'foreigpi countries. 
A; few «aitlei''wbk*h beldnged to thd king^, bdng un- 
piovidcd witb*Tictii!dl/'amfliiittilitidii, and garrisons, were 
soon geiaed.^ And the whole cbuntry, exeept a small 
parCy^wliere Che*^ marqiAsW Hdntify still adhered to the 
kiiiffheiogkrthebtnidsof thercovehanters, was in Jivery 
littl^tfane put in a tblerable {kiitijte of defende.^* 

Tiie foittfications'-df Leitli #Wi^' begun and carried on 
with f^ettt' TSBpMhjV Besides ' the infeHor s6rt, and those 
who laboured fbr {jay;' itiefi^ble' numbers of volunteers, 
eveil noUeaoaii' and" geittl^eil, put their band to the 
work; 'and *dcaoicd the most lAKfect empldyiifient to be dig- 
nified by the sanctity of the cause. Women too of rank 
and condHinn, fbfgeikting tfa^ dettca<^ 6f their sex, and 
the decorum of their character, were intermingled with 
the lowest rabble; and carlri^'^on their shoulders the 
rubbish requisite for completing tbe fortifications.'? 

W« mn8t*notomitiuMAbe»atULflil:^*tff the covenanters, 
and tio inoansiderable one ; a pn^eiete, wbcf was much 
ioUowtsd and^admlred by all teOn^ of p^ple. Her name 
was iiiclidsbn^ a womtn full of ^hlibkies, partly hyste- 
rlcid^'pintiy rUiifkNis^ atid itifitai«d Withk zealous concern 
Ibr the «telBsiasti«al diseipdibe of the presbytenans. Slie 
spokr at cerdda 'times only, and Mad often interruptions 
<tf di^'VBdr waein f bnt-ii^en 'she iMsglin to renew ber 
eettaiieBi wandng'of the hirippy evelit was conveyed o?er 
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,«od cvBcirjrafd .xblck.she utUmd »a».iece|V8d wiiii 
IveneiaMpiiy tt8.ilie..iiiofit. sacred orioles. -The fiov^nant 
,jras her perpfitusl theme* The true, gemune eoyfiaant, 
she Mid, w^iLratified ioJueaveii : the kind's . coveoant »as 
.an invention jof .Satan £.xhe& she spoke . of Christ, .she 
.usually fiave him $he .name .of the covenanting; t^csus* 
Bollo, a popular preacher, and jealous covenanter^ aras 
her great favourite ; And paid her, on his 4iairt» nobJen 
veneration. . Being denied hy the spectaton to pray with 
her, and Jpeak to .her, he juaswered, " That he durst 
not, and that it would be ilUnanners in Juntto speak, 
while his miMter^ Christ, was speakini; in her."^^. 

Charles had agreed to reduce episcopal authority so 
much, tlyat it.wAuld noJongier.haye been jof any service 
to suppoart.|the crown; and. this .sacri6ce of .his.4Mrn in- 
.terests he.was.neiUing to make, in order to attain public 
peace and tranquillity. .But he could not consent entirely 
to abolish an order, >chich he thought as ■esewtisl to the 
being of a Christian ehureb,as his Scottish sul]|ects deemed 
it incompatible withthat ..sailed institution. This nar- 
lowneto of mind, i£ we wonld be. impartial, we musteithir 
blame or ei^cuse equally ^n both sides; .and thereby 
anticipate, l»y a little. cefleetion, that judgment^ whidb 
time, by introducing new jul>|ectsof controversy, will un* 
doubCedly render quite fiuniliar to. posterity. 

80 great was Charles's aversion to violent and san* 
fuinary measures, and. so.strong his affection to his. native 
'kingdom, that it is probable thecontest in his breast would 
be nearly eqi^al between these laudable passions, and his 
attainment to, the hierarchy. The , latter aflection« how- 
.ever, prevailedfor the time, and made him hasten these 
military prepara^ons.which he had projected for subdniBC 
the Yefra/Btory spirit of the Scottiih nation. By regular 
economy,' he had not only paid all the debts contr»cled 
during the Spanish and French wars, but had amassed n 
sum of two hundred thousand pounds, which he leservcd 
for any sudden evgenipy. The queen had great interest 
with the catholics, both from the sympathy of religion* 
jad firomtbe.&vQuis end iadukencns. which ihe hid fcwn 
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%Uc topioeart to them. She now employed lier credit, 
and pcnuaded theai, thstit wet i«aaonab1« to ^Hre lu]ge 
contribations at a mark of their duty to the kinf^> durins 
tUt Qiyent neeeoity.^ A considerable supply was ob> 
tallied by this means $ to the great scandal of the puritans, 
who were oflended at seeing the king on such good terms 
with the piq»ifts» and repined that others should give what 
tiiey themselves were disposed to refuse him. 

Charles's fleet wasibrmidable and well supplied. Having 
put 'five thousand land-forces on board, he intrusted it to 
the marquis of Hamiliton, who had orders to sail to the 
Frith of Forth, and to cause a diversion in the forces of the 
malcontents. An army was levied of near twenty thousand 
foot, and above three thousand horse, and was put under 
the command of the earl of Arundel, a nobleman of great 
family, but cdebrated neither for military nor ' political 
abilities. The earl of Essex, a man of strict honour, and 
extremdy popular, especiaUy. among the soldiery, was ap- 
pointed lie«itenant-general : the earl of Holland was ge- 
neral of the horse. The king himself joined the arn^ 
(99th May), and he summoned all the peers of England 
to attend him. The whole had the appearance of a 
splendid court, rather than of a military armament ; and 
in this situation, canying more show than real force with 
it, the camp arrived at Berwic.^ 

The Scottish army was as numerous as that of the king, 
but inforior in cavalry. The officers had more reputation 
and faperience ; and the soldiers, though undisciplined 
and ill<armed, were animated as well by the national 
aversion to England, and the dread of becoming a pro- 
vinee to their old enemy, as by an unsurmountable forvomr 
of leligion. The pulpits had extremely assisted the of- 
ficers in levying reeniits, and had thundered out anar 
themas against all those wAe weni noimii io auUi the 
Lord agabui the miirkip,*^ Yet so prudent were the 
leaden of the maloonteots, that they immediately sent 
tttbmissive messages to the kmg, and craved to be ad- 
mitted to a treaty. 

Quutokaaw that tfaa ioree of the oovenaateis was 
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coittiderftble, their spirits hig^, their zeal Airiofos; aad 
thatf a» tbejr were not yet daunted by any ill success, no 
reasonaUe terms -could be expected from them. With 
tegard therefore to a treaty, g^eat difficulties occurred on 
both sides. Should he submit to the pretensions of this 
malcontents, besides that the prelacy must be sacrificed to 
their religious prejudices, such a check would be given to 
royal authority, which had, very lately, and with mudh 
difficulty, been thoroughly established in Scotland, that 
lie must expect ever after to retain in that kingdom no 
ttore than the appearance of majesty. The great men, 
liaving proved, by so sensible a trial, the impotence of 
law and prerogative, would return to their former licen- 
tiousness : the preachers would retain their innate arro- 
gance : and the people, unprotected by justice, would 
recognise no other authority than that which they found 
to domineer over them. England also, it was mueh to be 
feared, would imitate so bad an example; and having 
already a strong propensity towards republican andpuri'^ 
tanical factions, would expect, by the same seditious 
practices, to attain the same indulgence. To advance so 
far, without bringing the rebels to a total submission, at 
least to reasonable concessions, was to promise them, in 
all future time, an impunity for rebellion. 

On the other hand, Charles considered that Scotland 
was never before, under any of his ancestors, so united, 
and so animated in its own defence ; yet had often been 
able to foil or elude the force of England, combined 
heartly in one cause, and enured by long practice to the 
use of arms. How much greater ^^culty should he find 
at present, to subdue, by violence, a people inflamed with 
religious pr^udiccs ; while he could only oppose to theni 
a nation enervated by long peace, and lukewarm in hit 
service ; or, what was more to be dreaded, many of them 
engaged in the same party with the rebels.^ Should tfa(^ 
war be only protraeted beyond a campaign, (and who could 
expect to finish it in that period?) his trea^ms would 
faU him ; and for supply, he mns£ have recourse to an 
ioi^iish parliwneoty which 1^ fatal esperieiwe lit had evtl 
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found more ready to encroacbi on the prero^adves* than 
to supply the necessities of the crown. And what if lie 
receive a defeat from the rebel army? This misfortune 
was far from being impossible. They were engaged in 
a national cause, and strongly actuated by mistaken 
principles. His army was retained entirely 1^ pay, and 
looked on the quarrel with the same indiifer^ce which 
naturally bebngs to mercenaiy troops, without po saewiny 
the discipline by which rach troops are eommonly distin- 
guished. And the consequences of a defeat, while SooU 
land was enraged and England discontented, were so 
dreadful, that no motive should persuade him tohacard it. 

It is evident that Charles had fallen into such a situ- 
ation that, whichever side he embraced, his errors must 
be dangerous: no wonder, therefore, he was in great 
perplexity.^ But he did worse than embrace the worst 
side : for, properly speaking, he embraced no side at all. 
He concluded a sudden paciftcation, in which it was 
stipulated, that he should withdraw his fleet and army; 
that within eight and forty hours tlie Soots should dis. 
miss their forces ; that the king's forts should be restored 
to him; his authority be acknowledged; and a general 
assembly and a parliament be immediately summoned, in 
order to compose all dlffirrenceit. What were the rtammt 
which en^iged the king to admit such strange artioles 
of peace, it is in vain to inquire i for there pcmtiy could 
be any. The eauies of that event mi^ admit of a mora 
aasy explication. 

The malcontents had been very industrious in repi»> 
seqtiqg to the English the grievances under which Soot* 
land Uboured, and the iU counsels which had ^*^^ sug^ 
gested to their sovereign. Their liberties, tb^ sakl, were 
kivi^i^: the prerogatives gf the crown extended beyond 
aJI Ibtrquer precedent: iUe^ courts erected^ the hierarchy 
iphalted at the expenot of national privileges : and so maqy 
■ew superstitmns in\t|«dttcied by the hsaghty tyrannieal 
pnlates, as bcfat • just anspickm that a prqfeet was 
•eriously f^pumgdlbr the restoratkm of popeiy. Theklqg'i 
mm4»B^ jfmkff in Sfiptlandi hid befa in •vaijr tblpg; 
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£3iOBpi iiiMtaUlddai^thecorietiMtkil canons, more legal 
ihtti'tti EnKland; yet was there sueh a general resem- 
Uanoe in the complaints of both kingdoms, that the 
JSngliBh TcaiMly assented to all the representations of tha 
fiootdafa malcontents, and believed that nation to hav^ 
iiecn driven by oppression into the violent connseli 
.which they had embraced. So fiar, therefore, from being 
wllUng to second the king in subduing the free spiriti 
of the Scots ; they rather pitied that unhappy people, who 
had been poshed to those extremities : and they thought 
that the cj^amf^ of such neighbours, as well as their 
Msistance, might some time be advantageous to England^ 
and enoooiaige her to recover, by a vigorous effort, her 
vmlated him and liberties. The gentiy and nobility, 
who, without attachment to the court, without coni* 
mand in the army, attended in great numbers the English 
camp, greedily s^ied, and propagated, and gave authority 
to thtte sentiments: a retreat, veiy little honourabte« 
which the eariof4lolland,inth a considerable detachment 
of the English forces, had made before a detachment of 
the Scottish, caused all these humours to blaze up at 
once : and the king, whose character was not sufficiently 
vigorous or decisive, and who was apt, from facility, to 
embrace hasty counsels, suddenly assented to a measure 
which was reoommendiEd by all about him, and which 
ftvoured his natural propension towards the misguided 
Mlgeets of his nadve kingdom.^ 

Charles, having so for advanced in pacific measures, 
ought with a steady resolution to have prosecuted them, 
and have submitted to every tolerable condition demanded 
by the assembly and pariiament; nor should he have 
seeommenced hostilities, but on account of such enor»' 
WfOfOM and unexpected pretensions as would have justified 
Us cause, if possible, to the whole English nation. So 
for, indeed^ he adopted this plan, that he agreed not only 
to'eonflrm his former coneessfons, of abrogating tl^ 
aanons, the liturgy, the high commissk>n, and die artielcsi 
of Fsrth; but ako to abolish the order itself of bishops, 
for irtridi ht^faad.w ledoasly coBttBM.«» , Bst thk 
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^oatetakm wai gaiaed fay the utmost vioknoe wluch fat 
could impose on his disposition and piejndices : be even 
secretly retslned an intention of seising fisvourable op- 
portunities, in order to recover the ground which he faiid 
loNBt^^ And one step farther be could not preraii with 
himself to advance. The anembly» when it met, paid 
iio deference to the king's prepossessions, but gave full 
indulgence to their own.' They voted episcopacy to be 
iinlawifui in the church of Scotland (I7th Aug.) t he was 
willing to allow it contrary to the constitutions of the 
church. They stigmatised the liturgy and canons as 
popish: he agreed sim|dy to abolish l£em. They deno- 
minated the high commission, tyranny: he was content 
to set it aside.^7 Xhe parliament, which sat after the 
assembly, advanced pretensions which tended to diminish 
the civil power of the monarch ; and, what probably 
jiffected Charles still more, they w^re proceeding to ratify 
the acts of assembly, when, by the king's instructions,^ 
Traquaire, the commissioner, prorogued them. And on 
account of these claims, which might have been foreseen, 
was the war renewed with great sulvantages on the side 
of the covenanters, and disadvantages on that of the kmg. 
No sooner had Charles concluded the pacification with* 
out conditions, than the necessity of lUs affairs and his 
want of money obliged him to^Usband his army; and as 
the soldiers had been held together solely by meroeoaiy 
views, it was not possible without great trouble, and ex* 
pence, and loss of time, again to assemble them. The 
more prudent covenanters had concluded, that theit pre* 
tensions being so contrary to the interests, and still more 
to the inclinations of the king, it was likely that they 
should again be obliged to support their cause by arms ; 
and they were therefore carefol in dismissing their troops, 
to preserve nothing but the appearance of a padfio 
disposition. The officers had orders to be ready on thi», 
^rst summons : the soldiers were warned not to think 
tiie nation secure from an English invasion: and the 
religious aeal which animated lUl ranks of men, made 
them Inynediately fly^to their standards as focm as the 
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tmnipet was founded \sf their spiritual and tamponl 
leaden. The credit which in their last expedition they 
had aequiredy by oUi^n^^ their 'aovereign to depart from 
all his pretensions, ^ve courage to every one in under- 
taking' this new enterprise.^ 

1640. I1ie king, with great difficulty, Ibnnd means to 
draw together an army (iSth April); but sooin discovered* 
that all savings being gone, and great debts contracted, 
bis revenue would be insufficient to support them. An 
English parliament, therefore, formerly so unkind and 
intraetable, must new, after above eleven years intehnis^ 
aion, after the king badtried many irregular methods of 
taxation, after multiplied disgusts given to the puritanical 
party, be summoned to assemble, amidst tbe most press* 
ing necessities of the crown. 

As the king resolved to try, whether this house of, 
commons would be more compliant than their prede- 
cessors, and g^rant him supply on any reasonable terms ^ 
the time appointed for the meeting of pariiament was 
late, and veiy near the time allotted for opening the 
campaign against the Scots. After the past experience 
of their ill- humour, and of their incroaching disposition, 
he thought that he couM not in prudence trust them 
with a long session, till he had seen some better proofii 
of their good intentkms: the urgency of tbe occarion, 
and the little time allowed for debate, were reasons- 
which he reserved against the malcontents in the house : 
and an incident had happened, which, he believed, had 
now furnished him with still more cog«nt arguments. 
' The eaii of Traquaire had intercepted a letter written 
to the king of France by the Scottish malcontents ; and 
had conveyed this letter to the king. Charles, partly 
repenting of the large concessions made to the Soots; 
partly disgusted at their fresh insolence and pretensions, 
aeiaed this opportunity of breaking with them. He bad 
thrown into the Tower lord Loudon, commissioner fmm 
the covenanters ; one of the persons who bad. signed the 
treasonable letter.^ And he now laid the matter before 
the parliameDtf whom be hoped toiiiflaiDt by the reseiiti 
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yncnt, and alwm bgr tbe ^tmgn «f tUs applic^t?^^ .to 
a foreign power. By t}ie mouth of tbe lord li^pi^r. 
Finch, be <Mi eove re d hie vMnte, and infonbed thiMn .^t 
he bftd beep able to asKmble bia anny, and to «ubs)$t 
them, not by any revenue whieb be posfieased^ but t>y 
means of a laife debt of above tbiea hundred tbousand 
pounds which be had contracted, and for wbi^b he had 
given security upon the crown-lands. He representiDd^ 
that it was necessary to grant supplies for the nnmedii^ 
and urgent demands of Ids military armamenta? that the 
season-was for advanced, the time precious, and noneof 
it most be lost in deliberation: that though bis cqfiiMs 
were empQr, they bad not been exhausted 1^ unnecessaiy 
pomp, or sumptuous buildings, or any other kind off 
magnifioenee: that whatever 8iq>plies bad been levied on 
bis sul^cts, bad been employed for their .advantage and 
preservation, and like vapours rising out of the eartii, and 
gathered into a cloud, bad fallen in sweet and refreshing 
showers on tbe same fields from which they bad at first 
been exhaled : that though he desired such immediate 
assistance as might prevent for tbe time a total disorder 
in the government, he was far from any intention of pre* 
duding them from their right to inquire into the state 
of the kingdom, and to offer him petitions for tbe redress 
•f their grievances : that as much as was possible of this 
season should afterwards be allowed them for that purpose: 
that as he expected only such supply at present as the 
current service necessarily required, it would be requisite 
to assemble them again next winter, when they should 
have foil leisure to conclude whatever business bad this 
session been left imperfoct and unfinished : that tbe par^ 
Ikunent of Ireland had twice put such trust upon bis good 
intentions, as to grant him, in the beginning of tbe 
session, a large supply, and had ever experienced good 
effects from the confidence reposed in him : and that, in 
every circumstance, his people should find his condott 
suitable to a just, pious, and gracious king, and such 
as was calculated to promote an entire bannony betweeft 
prinoe and pariiament.'> 
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However plaiislble these topics, th^ made smitll im- 
presftion on the home of Gommons. By some illegal^ 
and several suspicious measures of the crown, and by 
the courageous opposition which particular persons, 
amidst dangers and hardships, had made to them ; the 
minds of men, throughout the nation, had taken such a 
turn as to ascribe every honour to the refractory opposera 
of the king and the ministers. These were the only 
patriots, the only lovers of their country, the only heroes, 
and, perhaps too, the only true Christians. A reasonable 
cbmpliance with the court was slavish dependence; a. 
regard to the king, servile flattery ; a confidence in his 
promises, shameftil prostitution. This general cast of 
thought, which has, more or less, prevailed in England, 
during near a century and a half, and which has been 
the cause of much good and much ill in public affairs, 
never predominated more than during the reign of Charles, 
The present house of commons, being entirely composed 
of country-gentlemen, who came into parliament with 
all their native prejudices about them, and whom the 
crown had no means of influencing, could not fail to con- 
tain a majority of these stubborn patriots. 

Affairs likewise, by means of the Scottish insurrection, 
and the general discontents in England, were drawn so 
near to a crisis, that the leaders of the house, sagacious 
and penetrating, began to foresee the consequences, and 
to hope, that the time, so long wished for, was now come, 
when royal authority must fell into a total subordination 
under popular assemblies, and when public liberty must 
acquire a full ascendant. By reducing the crown to 
necessities, ^they had hitherto found, that the king had 
been pushed into violent counsels, which had served ex*- 
tremely the purposes of his adversaries : and by multi' 
plying these necessities, it was foreseen that Ids prero* 
gative, undermined on all sides, must, at last, be over^ 
thrown, and be no longer dangerous to the privileges 
of the people. Whatever, therefore, tended to compose 
the differences between king and parliament, and to pie^ 
Mrvt the gofwament uiUformly.in its present channel^ 
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wasxealovuIyofiiKMedbytlietepopiilarlfaflai; widtiMir 
^patt conduct and sofliBriiigs gave tiiem credit sufficieiit to 
effect all tiieir purposes. 

The bouse of commons, moved by tbese and many other 
obvious reasons, instead of takings notice of the kingfs 
ooroplaints against his Scottish subjects, or his application 
for supply, entered immediately upon grievances ; and a 
speech, which P^m made them on that sulgect, was much 
more hearkened to, than that which the lord keeper had 
delivered to them in the name of their sovereign. The 
subject of I^^m*s harangue has been sufficiently explained 
above; where we gave an account of all the grievances^ 
imaginaiy in the church, more real in the state, of which 
the nation, at that time, so loudly compiained.^^ The 
house began with examining the behaviour of the speaker 
the last day of the former parliament ; when he refused^ 
on account of the king's command, to put the question : 
and they declared it a breach of privilege. They pro« 
ceeded next to inquire into the imprisonment and prose- 
cution of sir John KUiot, Hollis, and Valentine:^ the 
affair of ship-money was canvassed: and plentiful sub- 
ject of inquiry was suggested on all hands. Grievancet 
were regularly classed under three heads; those with 
regard to privileges of parliament, to the property of the 
subject, and to religion.^^ The king, seeing a large and 
inexhaustible field opened, pressed them again for supply ; 
and finding bis message ineffectual, be came to the bouse 
of peers, and desired their good offices with the commons. 
The peers were sensible of the king's urgent necessities ; 
and thought that supply, on this occasion, ought, both in 
reason and in decency, to go before grievances. They 
ventured to represent their sense of the matter to. the 
eommons; but their intercession, did barm. The cook 
mons had always claimed, as their peculiar province, the 
Ipranting of supplies ; and, though the peers had here 
gone no farther than offering advice, the lower hous^ 
Immediately thought proper to vote so unprecedented 
an interposition to be a breach of privilege.^^ Charles^ 
ia order to bring the matter of supply to lome itsa^ 
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iolieited the houafe by new messageB : and findingp that ship- 
money pive great alarm apd disgust ; besides inforning 
theni» that he never intended to make a constant re- 
venue of it, that all the money levied had been regularly, 
with other great sums, expended on equipping the navy, 
he now went so far as to oflfer them a total abolition of 
that obnoMOUs claim« by any law which the commona 
should think proper to present to him. In return, he 
only asked, for his necessities, a supply of twelve sub* 
sidies, about six hundred thousand pounds, and that pay- 
able in three years ; but, at the same time, he let them 
know, that, considering the situation of his affairs, a delay 
would be equivalent to a denial.^ The king, though the 
majority was against him, never had more friends in- any 
house of commons ; and the debate was carried on for two 
days, with great zeal and warmth on both sides. 

It was urged by the partisans of the court, that the 
happiest occasion, which the fondest wishes could sug« 
gest, was now presented, for removing all disgusts and 
jealousies between king and people, and ft>r reconciling 
their sovereign, for ever, to the use of parliaments. ' That 
if they, on their part, laid aside all enormous claims and 
pretensions, and provided, in a reasonable manner, for the 
public necessities ; they needed entertain no suspicion of 
any insatiable ambition or illegal usurpation in th^ crown^ 
That though due regard had not always been paid, dur«- 
ing this reign, to the rights of the people, yet no invasion 
of them had been altogether deliberate and voluntary ; 
much less, the result of wanton tyranny and injustice ; 
and still less, of a formed design to subvert the consti- 
tution. That to repose a reasonable confidence in the 
king, and generously to supply his present wants, which 
proceeded neither from prodigality nor misconduct, would 
be the true means of gaining on his generous nature, and 
extorting, by gentle violence, such concessions as were 
requisite for the establishment of public liberty. That 
he had promised, not only on the word of a prince, but 
also on that of a gentleman (the expression which he had 
been pleased to use,) that, after the supply was granted 
Vol. VII. Z 
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the parlument should still haw liberty to coDthmo their 
dftliberations: could it be suspected, that any man* any 
prince, much less such a one, whose word was, as yet^ 
sacred and inviolate, would, for so small a motive, forfeit 
his honour, and; with it, all future trust and confidence, 
by bi^kin§^ a promise, so public and so solemn? That 
even, if the parliament should be deceived in reposing; 
this .confidence in him, they neither lost any thin|^, nor 
incurred any danger ; since it was evidently necessafy, for 
the security of public peace, to supply him with money, 
in order to suppress the Scottish rebellion. That he had 
so far suited his first demands to their prejudices, that 
he only asked a supply for a few months, and was willing, 
after so short a trust from them, to fall again into de-; 
pendence, and to trust them for his farther support and 
subsistence. That if he now seemed to desire something 
farther, he also made them, in return, a considerable 
offer, and was willing, for the future, to depend on them 
for a revenue, which was quite necessary for public ho- 
nour and security. That the nature of the English con^ 
•titution supposed a mutual confidence between king and 
parliament : and if they should refuse it on their part* 
especially with circumstances of such outrage and inr 
dignity ; what could be expected but a total dissolution 
of government, and violent factions, followed by the most 
dangerous convulsions and intestine disorden ? 

In opposition to these arguments, it was urged by the 
malcontent party, that the court had discovered, on their 
part, but few symptoms of that mutual confidence to 
which they now so kindly invited the commons. That 
eleven years intermission of parliaments, the longest that 
was to be found in the English annals, was a sufficient 
indication of the jealousy entertained against the people; 
or rather of designs formed for the suppression of all 
their liberties and privileges. That the ministers might 
.well plead necessity, nor could any thing, indeed, be a 
strouger proof of some iuvincible necessity, than their 
•mbraciug a measure, for which they had conceived so 
Violent an aversion, as the assembling of an English 
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parliament. That this necessity, however, was pnreljr 
ministerial, not national : and if the same grievances, 
ecclesiastical and civil, under which this nation itself 
laboured, had pushed the Scots to extremities; was it' 
requisite that the English should forge their own chains, 
by imposing chains on their unhappy Neighbours ? That 
the ancient practice of parliament was to give grievances 
the precedency of supply; and this order, so carefully ob- 
served by their ancestors, was founded on a jealousy in- 
herent in the constitution, and was never interpreted as 
any peculiar diffidence of the present sovereign. That 
a practice, which had been upheld, during times the most 
favourable to liberty, could not, in common prudence, 
be departed from, where such undeniable reasons for 
Suspicion had been afforded. That it was ridiculous to 
plead the advanced season, and the ui^gent occasion for 
supply; when it plainly appeared, that, in order to afford 
a pretence for this topic, and to seduce the commons, 
great political contrivance had been employed. That 
the writs for elections were issued early in the winter ; 
and if the meeting of parliament had not purposely been 
delayed till so near the commencement of military opera- 
tions, there had been leisure sufficient to have redressed 
tii national grievances, and to have proceeded after- 
wards to an examination of the king's occasion for supply. 
That the intention of so gross an artifice was to engage 
the commons, under pretence of necessity, to violate the 
regular order of parliament; and a precedent of that kind 
being once established, no inquiry into public measures 
would afterwards be permitted: that scarcely any argu- 
ment more unfavourable could be pleaded for supply, 
than an offer to abolish ship-money ; a taxation the most 
illegal^ and the most dangerous, that had ever, in any 
reign, been imposed upon the nation : and that, by bar- 
gaining for the remission of that duty, the commons 
would, in a manner, ratify the authority by which it 
had been levied; at least, give encouragement for ad- 
^ vancing new pretensions of a like nature, in hopes of re 
* signing them on like advantageous eondiUoiu« 
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These re»soDS, joined, to to many oocaaioiis of ill ha- 
mour, seemed to sway with the greater number: bat, to 
make the matter worK» sir Harry Vane, the secretary, 
tpld the.oommons, without any authority from the king, 
that nothing less than twelve subsidies would be aeoepted 
as a compensation for the abolition of ship-money. Thia 
assertion, proceeding from the indiscretion, if we are not 
rather to call it the treachery, of Vane, displeased the 
bouse, by showing a stiffness and rigidity in the king, 
which, in a claim so ill. grounded, was deemed inexcos- 
able.^7 ^e are informed likewise, that some men, who 
were thought to understand the state of the nation, af- 
firmed in the house, that the amount of twelve subsidiet 
was a greater sum than could be found in all England. 
Such were the happy ignorance and inexperience of those 
times, with regard to taxes !^ . , 

The king was in great doubt and perplexity. He saw, 
that his friends in tbe house were outnumbered by his 
enemies, and that tbe same counsels were still prevalent; 
which bi^ ever bred such opposition and disturbance. 
Instead of hoping that any supply would be granted him, 
to carry on war against the Scots, whom the majority of 
the house regarded as their best friends and firmest allies ; 
he expected every day, that tbey would present him an 
address for making peace with those rebels. And if the 
house met again, a vote, he was informed, would cer- 
tainly pass, to blast his revenue of ship-mon^; and 
thereby renew all the opposition, which, with so much 
difficulty, he had surmounted, in levying that taxation. 
Where great evils lie on all sides, it is difficult to follow 
the best counsel i nor is it any wonder, that tbe king, 
whose capacity was not equal to situations of such ex- 
.treme delicacy, should have formed and executed tbe re- 
solution of dissolving this parliament: a measure, how- 
ever, of which he soon after repented, and which the 
subsequent events, more than any convincing reason, 
inclined every one to condemn. The last parliament, 
which ended with such rigour and violence, had yet, at 
first, covered their intentions with greater mipearane* 
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,suBied. 

An abrupt and violent disBolittion naturally escitet 
discontents among the people, who usually put entife 
eonfidence in their representatives, and expect from them 
the redress of all grievances. As if there were Aot already 
sufficient grounds of complaint, the king persevered stiU 
in those counsels, which, from experience, he might have 
been sensible were so dangerous and unpopular. Bellasis 
and sir John Uotham were summoned before the council; 
and refusing to give any account of their conduct in par> 
Uament, were committed to prison. All the petitions 
and eompIaintB, which had been sent to the committee 
of religion, were demanded from Ciew, chairman of that 
committee, and on his refusal to deliver them, he was sent 
to the Tower. The studies, and even the pockets, of the 
carl of Warwic and loid Broke, before the expiration of 
privilege, were searched, in expectation of finding trea- 
sonable papers. These acts of authority were interpreted, 
.with some appearance of reason, to be invasions on the 
right of national assemblies.^ But the king, alter the 
6rst provocation whkh he met with, never sufficiently 
respected the privileges of parliament; and, by his ex- 
ample, he fiurther confirmed their resolution, when they 
■iKMiki acquire power, to pay like disregard to the prero- 
gatives of the crown. 

Though the parliament was dissolved, the convocation 
was still allowed to sit ; a practice of which, since the 
leformation, there were but few instances,^ and which 
was for that reason supposed by many to be irregular. 
Besides granting to the king a supply from the spirituality, 
and framing many canons, the convocation, jealous of 
like innova^ns with those which had taken place in 
Scotland, imposed an oath on the clergy, and the graduates 
in the universities, by which every one swore to maintain 
the established government of the church by archbishops, 
bishops, deans, chapters, &c.^^ These steps, in the pre- 
sent discontented humour of the nation, were commonly 
deemed iUigal ; baeanic not ratified by consent of pariia* 
Z9 
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aientf in wlicMn all autliority wai now mivpoied to lie 
eentered. And nothini^, besides, could allbrd more sub- 
joec of ridkiUe, llian an oiitb» wlucii conUined an «f ecferci 
in the midst of it. 

DISCONTENTS IN ENGLAND. 

Thb people, who generally abhorred the convocation 
as much as they revered the parliament, could scarcely 
ht restrained from insulting and abusing this assembly; 
and the king was obliged to give them guards, in order 
to protect them.^ An attack too was made during the 
night upon Laud, in his palace of Lambeth, by above five 
hundred persons; and he found it necessary to fortify 
himself for his defence.^ A multitude, consisting of 
two thousand sectaries, entered St. Paul's, where the 
high commission then sat ; tore down the benches ; and 
cried out, No MiAsp, no high commiitumfi* Ail thele 
Instances of discontent were presages of some great re- 
volution ; had the court possessed sufficient skill to dis- 
cern the danger, or sufficient power to provkle against it. 

In this diipositran of men's minds, it was in vain thaifc 
the king issued a declaration, in order to convince his 
people of the necessity, which he lay under, of diss<Mng 
the Ifttt paiiiament.'^ The. chief topic, on which he In^ 
sisted, was, that the commons imitated the bad example 
of ail their predecessors of late years, in making continual 
encroachments on his authority, in censuring his whole 
administration and conduct, in discussing every circum- 
stance of public government, and in thrir indirect bar- 
gaining and contracting with their king for supply; as 
If nothing ought to be given him but what he should 
purchase, either by quitting somewhat of his royal pre- 
rogative, or by diminishing and lessening his standing 
revenue. These practices, he sud, were contrary to the 
maxims of their ancestors; and these practices were 
totally incompatible with monarchy. [See mie Q,aitke 
end^tMim.! 

The king, disappointed Of parliaiiMiittry tiMdicty wai 
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obliged to have recourse to other expeitients, In order to 
supply bis uf^^ent necessities. The ecclesiastical subsidies 
served him in some stead ; and it seemed but just, that 
the clergy should contribute to a war, which was in a 
great measure of their own raising.^ He borrowed 
money from his ministers and courtiers ; and so much 
was he beloved among them, that above three hundred 
thousand pounds were subscribed in a few days : though 
nothing surely could be more disagpreeable to a prince, 
ftiU of dignity, than to be a burthen on his frieiid8,%.in- 
stead of being a support to them. Some attempts were 
made towards fordng a loan from the citizens ; but still 
repelled by the spirit of liberty, which was now become 
UB<tenquerable.^ A loan of forty thousand pounds was 
citorted from the Spanish merchants, who had bullion 
in the Tower, exposed to the attempts of the king. Coat 
and conduct-money for the soldiery was levied on the 
oounties ; an ancient practice,^ but supposed to be abo- 
lished by the petition of right. All the pepper was bought 
from the Bast-India Company upon trust, and sold, at 
a great discount, for ready money .^ A scheme was pro- 
posed for coining two or three hundred thousand pounds 
of base money.^ Such were the extremities to which 
Charles was reduced. The fresh difficulties which, amidst 
the present (^stresses, were every day raised, with regard 
to the payment of ship-money, obliged him to exert con- 
tinual acts of authority, augmented the discontents of the 
people, and increased his indigence and necessities.^* 

The present expedients, however, enabled the king, 
though with great difficulty, to march bis army, consist- 
ing of nineteen thousand foot, and two thousand horse.^ 
The eari of Northumberland was appointed general : the 
earl of Straffinrd, who was called over from Ireland, 
lieatenant-general: lord Conway, general of the horse. 
A small fleet was thought sufficient to serve the purposes 
of this expedition. 
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ROUT AT NEWBURN. Au^.2S. 

Sq great are the effects of zeal and uoaniniityy that the 
ikiottiah army, though somewhat superior, were sooner 
ready than the king*s ; and they marched to the hoiden 
of England. To engage them to proceed, besides their 
general knowledge of the secret discontents of that king- 
dom, lord Saville had foiled a letter, in the name.of six 
noblemen, the most considerable of England, by which 
the Scots were invited to assist their neighboiurs, in pro- 
curing a redress of grievances.'^' Notwithstanding these 
'warlike preparations and hostile attempts, the covenantos 
still preserved the most pathetic and most submissive 
.language ; and entered England, they said, with no other 
view, than to obtain access to the king's presence, and 
lay their bumble petition at his royal feet. At Newbara 
upoii Tyne, they were opposed by a detachment of four 
thousand five hundred men under Conway, who seemed 
resolute to dispute with them the passage of the river. 
The Soots first entreated them, with great civility, not to 
stop them in their march to their gracious sovereign ; and 
then attacked them with great bravery, killed several, 
and chased the rest from their ground. Such a panic 
seized the whole English army, that the forces at New* 
castle fled ii^mediately to Durham ; and not yet think- 
ing themselves safe, they deserted thfKt town, and re- 
treated into Yorkshire.''^ 

The Scots took possession of Newcastle ; and though 
sufficiently elated with their victory, th^ preserved exact 
discipline, and persevered in their resolution of paying for 
eveiy thing, in order still to maintain the appeananee of 
an amicable correspondence with England. They also 
dispatched messengers to. the king, who was arrived at 
York ; . and they took cai«, after the advantage which they 
had obtained, to redouble their expressions of loyalty, duty, 
and submission to his person, and they even made apolo- 
gies, full of sorrow and contrition, for their late victory .^^ 

Charles was in a very distressed condition. The nation 
was universally and highly discontented. The amy was 
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diieouragedy and beg«n likewi^ to be disoonteiiti4» both 
from the oontagioii of general disgust, and as an excuse. 
for their misbehaviour^ which they were desirous of re^ 
presenting rather as want of will than of courage to fight. 
The treasuiy too was quite exhausted, and eveiy expedient 
for supply had been tried to the uttermost. No event 
had happened, but what might have been foreseen as 
necessaiy, at least as very probable ; yet such was the 
lung's situation, that no provision could be made, nor was 
even any resolution taken against such an exigency. 

TREATY AT RIPFON. 

In order to prevent the advance of the Scots upon hiin» 
the king agreed to a treaty, and named sixteen English 
noblemeq, who met with eleven Scottish commissioners 
at Rippon. The earls of Hertford, Bedford* Salisbury, 
Warwic, Essex, Holland, Bristol* and Berkshire, the lords 
Kimbolton, Wharton, Dunsmore, Paget, Broke, Saville^ 
Paulet, and Howard of Escric, were chosen by the king; 
all of them popular men, and consequently supposed 
nowise averse to the Scottish invasion, or unacceptable to 
that nation.?* 

An address arrived from the city of London, petitioning 
for a parliament $ the great point to which all men's pro- 
jects at this time tended.^ Twelve noblemen presented 
a petition to the same purposej^ But the king contented 
himself with summoning a great council of the peers at 
York; a measure which had formerly been taken in 
cases of sudden emergency, but which, at present, could 
serve to little purpose. Perhaps the king, who dreaded 
above aU things the house of commons, and who expected 
no supply from them on any reasonable terms, thought 
that in his present Stresses he might be enabled to levy 
supplies by the authority of the peers alone. But the 
employing so long the plea of a necessity which appeared 
. distant and doubtful, rendered it impossible for him to 
avail himself of a necessity which was now at last becoma 
real, urgent and Inevitable. 
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"By Northamberland't sickness the comnuind ^of the 
army had devolved on Strafford. Tliis noUeinan possessed 
more vigour of mind than the kin^ or any of the council. 
He advised Charles rather to put all to hazard, than sub- 
mit to such unworthy terms as were likely to be imposed 
upon him. The loss sustained at Newbum, he said, was 
inconsiderable; and though a panic had for the time 
ieiaed the army, that event was nothing strange among 
new levied troops; and the Scots being in the same con- 
dition, would, no doubt, be liable, in their turn, to a like 
accident* His opinion therefore wa«, that the king shoul^ 
push forward, and attack the Scots, and bring the afflifr 
to a quick decision; and if he were so unsuccessful, 
nothing worse could befall him, than what, from his in- 
activity, he would certainly be exposed to.^^ To show 
how easy it would be to execute this project, he ordered 
an assault to be made on some quarters of the Scots, and 
he gained an advantage over them. No cessation of arms 
had as yet been agreed to during the treaty at Rippon ; 
yet great clamour prevailed, on account of this act of 
hostility. And when it was known that the officer who 
conducted the attack was a papist, a violent outcry was 
raised agamst the -king, for employing that hated sect 
in the murder of his protestant subjects.*^ 

It may be worthy of remark, that several mutinies 
Jiad arisen among the English troops, when marching to 
join the army; and some officers had been murdered, 
merely on suspicion of their being papists.*' The petition 
of right had abolished all martial law ; and by an incon- 
venience which naturally attended the plan, as yet new 
and unformed, of regular and rigid liberty, it was found 
absolutely impossible for the generals to govern the army, 
by all the authority which the king could legally confer 
upon them. The lawyers had declared, that martial law 
could not be exercised, except in the very presence of an 
enemy; and because it had been found necessary to exe- 
cute a mutineer, the generals thought it advisable, for 
their own saf^, to apply for a pardon from the crown. 
Xfais wMknesi, however, was carefully concealed from the 
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army; and lord Conway said, that if any lawyer were so 
imprudent as to discover the secret to the soldiers, it 
would be necessary instantly to refute him, and to hanf 
the lawyer himself by sentence of a court-martial.^ 

An army new levied, undisciplined, frightened, sedi- 
tious, ill-paid, and governed by no proper authority, was 
veiy unfit for withstanding a victorbus and high-spirited 
enemy, and retaining in sul^ection a discontented and 
sealous nation. 

GREAT COUNCIL OP THE PEERS. Seyt, 24. 

Chari^, in despair of being able to stem the torrent, 
at last determined to yield to it: and as he foresaw that 
the great council of the peers would advise him to call 
a parliament, he told them in his first speeeh» that he 
had already taken this resolution. He informed them 
likewise, that the queen, in a letter which she had written 
to him, had veiy earnestly recommended that measure. ■ 
This good prince, who was extremely attached to his con- 
sort, and wha passionately wished to render her popular ' 
in the nation, forgot not, amidst all his distress, the inte- 
rests of his domestic tenderness.^ 

In order to subsist both armies (for the king was ' 
obliged, in order to save the northern counties, to pay his 
enemies) Charles wrote to the city, dcnring a loan of two 
hundred thousand pounds. . And the peers at York, whose 
authority was now much greater than that of their sove- 
reign, joined in the same request.^ So low was this 
prince already fallen in the eyes of his own subjects! 

As many difilculties occurred in the negotiation with 
the Scots, it was proposed to transfer the treaty from 
Rippon to London: a proposal willingly embraced by that 
nation, who were now sure of treating with advantage, 
in a place where the king, they foresaw, would be in a 
manner a prisoner, in the midst of his implacable cna* 
nies, and their determined firiends.** 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

MMtfK«f th«LM|ftrlinMit....StniMI wad LmA ta p iAi i ....Flaefc ■ 
WiaMnk «7....QRtt AathOTitr •€ dw Cmbbom.. ..Tke BUmm i 
iMlMd....T««MC« wi4.Po«MiaK«....Trlc«iial lliU....StDafoid'b Trbl.. 
■ai«r AttaiBdcr....Ene«tiMiof Stn^M.—HigbCmmiMimi mA 8li 
ChuACT aMWM«....Kii«% jMiMtr to 8e«tlM<. 



TH E causes of disgust which, for above thirty years, 
had been daily multiplyiDg in England, were now 
eanie to full maturity, and threatened the kingdom with 
some great revolution or convulsion. The uncertain and 
uodeBBed limits of prerogative and privilege had been 
eagerly disputed during that whole period ; and in eveiy 
oontfoveny between prince and people, the question, 
liowever doubtfol, had always been decided by each party 
in fhvonr of its own pretensions. Too lightly, perhaps, 
moved by the appearance of necessity, the king had even 
assumed powers incompatible with the principles of limited 
government, and had rendered it impossible for his most 
lealous partisans entirely to justify bis conduct, except 
by topics so unpopular, that they were mpre fitted, in. the 
present disposition of men's mteds, to inflame, than ap- 
pease, the general discontent. Those great supports of 
public authority, law and religton, had likewise, by the 
unbounded compliance of judges and prelates, lost much 
of their influence over the people; or rather had in a 
great measure gone over to the side of faction, and an- 
tiioriaed the spirit of opposition and rebellion. The no- 
bility, also, whom the Idng had no means of retaining by 
ofllces and preferments suitable to their rank, had been 
leiaed with the general discontent, and unwarily threw 
themselves into the scale which already began too much 
to preponderate* Sensible of some encroachments which 
had been made by royal authority, men entertained no 
Jealousy of the commons, whose enterprises for the acqui* 
Mon of power had ever been covered with the appearance 
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of puUic goody ttid had hitherto gone no fitrther than 
aome disa|>pointed efforts and endeavoun. The progress 
of the Scottish malcontents reduced the crown to an en- 
tire dependence for supi^y : their union with the popular 
party in £ngUnd hfou^t great accession of authority to 
the latter : the near prospect of success roused all latent 
murmurs and pretensions which had hitherto been held 
in such violent constraint : and the torrent of general in- 
clinalion and opinion ran so strongly against the court, 
that the king was in no situation to refuse any reason- 
able demands of the popular leaders, either for defining or 
limiting the powers of his prerogative. Even many exor- 
bitant claims, in his present eituation, would probably 
be made, and must necessarily be complied with. 

The triumph of the malcontents over the church was 
not yet so immediate or certain. Though the political 
and rdigious puritans mutually loit assistance to eaoh 
other, there were many who joined the former, yet de- 
clined all connexion with the latter. The hierarchy had 
been established in England ever since the reformation : 
the Romish church, in all ages, had carefully maintained 
that form of ecclesiastical government: the ancient 
fathers too bore testimony to episcopal jurisdiction : and 
though parity may seem at first to have had place among 
Christian pastors, the period during which it prevailed was 
so short, that few undisputed traces of it remained in 
histoiy. The bishops and their more zealous partisans 
inferred thence the divine indefeisible right of prelacy : 
others regarded that institution as venerable and useful: 
and if the love of novelty led some to adopt the new rites 
and discipline of the puritans, the reverence to antiquity 
letained many in their attachment to the lituigy and go- 
vernment of the church. It behoved, therefore, the zea- 
lous innovators in parliament to proceed with some caution 
and reserve. By promoting all measures which reduced 
the powers of the crown, they hoped to disarm the king, 
whom they justly regarded, from principle, inclination, 
and policy, to be the determined patron of the hierarchy. 
By declaiming against the supposed encioachments «ad 
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tyranny of the prelatm, tiiey endeavmiied to eafty the. 
nation from a hatred of their penont, to an opposition. 
againat their offlee and character. And when men were 
enlisted in party, it would not be diffienlt, they tfaoogfat, 
to lead them by deg^recs into many meaaures, for whicb 
they formerly entertained the greateit aversion. Thoofh 
the new sectaries composed not, at fint» the ra^ority of 
the nation, they were inflamed, as is usual among in- 
novators, with extreme seal for their opinions. Their 
unsunnonntable passion, disguised to themselves, as well 
as to others, under the appearance of h<dy forvours, was 
well qualified to make proselytes, and to seise the minda 
•f the ignorant multitude. And one furious enthusiast 
was able, by his active industry, to surmount the indo. 
ent efforts of many sober and reasonable antagonists. 

When the nation, therefeie, was so generally discon- 
tented, and little suspicion was entertained of any design 
to subvert the church and monardiy ; no wonder that 
almost all elections ran in fovour of those who, by their 
high pretensions to piety and patriotism, had encouraged 
the national prejudices. It is a ixsual compliment to 
regard the king's inclination in the cfamce of a speaker $ 
and Charles had intended to advance Gardiner, recorder 
of London, to that important trust: but so little interest 
did tbe crown at that time possess in the natkm, that 
Gardiner was disappointed of his electwn, not only in Lon- 
don, but in every other place where it was attempted; 
and the king was obliged to make the choice of speaker 
foil on Lenthal, a lawyer of «ome character, but not lof- 
ficiently qualified for so high and difficult an ofllee,^ 

MEETING OP THE LONG PARLIAMENT. Nmh S. 

The eager expectations of men with regard to a pwUfp 
ment, summoned at so critical a juncture, and during 
such general discontents; a parliament which, foom the 
situation of public affairs, could not be abruptly dissolved^ 
and which was to execute eveiy thing left unfinidied by 
former pariiaments; these motives, so important and 
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i|rt«MftinC9 cii|«gedt]ie atteodanoe of all the memben; 
and the house of oobhiiods was never obtenred to he, 
fnNB tiie besiiminffy so fiill and numeroos. Without any 
intervaly thefefoie^ they entered upon business^ and» by 
lAoanuMMW eonsenty thqr immediately struck a Uow 
which may in a manner be regarded as decisive. 

The earl of Stralford was considered as chief minister^ 
both on account of the credit which he possessed with his 
master, and of his own great and uncommon vigour and 
oapadty. By a concurrence of accidents^ this man la« 
boured under the severe hatred of all the three nations 
which composed the British monarchy* The Scots, whose 
authority now ran extremely high, looked on him as the 
capital enemy of their oountiy, and one whose counsels 
and influence th^ had most reason to apprehend. He 
had engaged the parliament of Ireland to advance large 
subsidies, in order to support a war against them : he had 
levied an army of nine thousand men, with which he had 
menaced all their western coast : be had obliged the Scots, 
who lived under his government, to renounce the co- 
venant, their national idol *. he had, in Ireland, proclaimed 
the Scottish covenanters rebels and traitors, even before 
the king had issued any such declaration against them in 
England : and he had ever dissuaded his master against 
the late treaty and suspenswn of arms, which he regarded 
as dangerous and dishonourable. So avowed and violent 
were the Scots in their resentment of all these measures, 
that they had refused to send commissioners to treat at 
York, as was at first proposed ; because, they said, the 
lieutenant of Ireland, Uieir capital enemy, being general 
of the king^s forces, had there the chief command and 
authority. 

Strafford, first as deputy, then as lord lieutenant, had 
governed Ireland during eight years with great vigilance, 
activity, and^ piudence, but with veiy little popularity. 
In a nation so averse to the English government and re. 
Jifkm, these very virtues were sufficient to draw on bim 
the pqblie hatred. The manners top and character of this 
great man, though to all full of coartssy, and to his 
Aa3 
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friends ftill of afiectioa, were, A bottism* Imiglity, figfd. 
Mid severe. His authbrity and influence, dnHnff the H am 
of his government, had been unlimited; but no sooner 
did adversity seize him, than the concealed aversion of the 
nation biased up at once, and the Irish parliamevt used 
every expedient to aff^gravate the chac^e against him. 

The universal discontent which prevailed in Englaiid 
against the court, was all pointed towards the earl of 
Strafford ; though without any particular reason, but be- 
cause he was the minister of state whom the king most 
favoured and most trusted. His extraction was honour- 
able, his paternal fortune considerable : yet envy attended 
his sudden and great devation. And his formed associatea 
in popular oounselal, finding that he owed bis advance- 
ment to the desertion of their cause, represented him-as 
the great apostate of the commonwealth, whom it be- 
hoved them to sacrifice as a victim to public justice. 

Strafford, sensible of the load of popular prejudices 
under which he laboured, would gladly have declined at- 
tendance in parliament; and he begged the king's per- 
mission to withdraw himself to his government of Ireland, 
at least to remain at the head of the army in Yorkshire; 
where many opportunities, he hoped, wouUl offer, by 
reason of bis distance, to elude the attacks of his enemies. 
But Charles, who had entire confidence in the earl's 
capacity, thought that his counsels would be extiemdy 
useful during the critical session which approached. And 
when Strafford still insisted on the danger of his appear- 
mg amidst so many enraged enemies, the king, little ap- 
prehensive that his own authority was so suddenly to 
expire, promised him protection, and assured him, thai 
not a hair of his head should be touched by the pai]ifr> 
ment.' ^^ 

STRAFFORD IMPEACHED. Nw. 11. 

No sooner was Straffiird's arrival known, than % ee». 
eerted attack was made upon him in the house of com- 
mons. Pym, in a lonr, studied discoune^ ifivided into 
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mtny headt after hk manner, enumerated all tlie grieiM. 
anees mider which the nation laboufed ; and, finom a cmn-' 
plication of luflh opprefsions, interedy that a ddihcnte 
plan had heen formed of changing entirely the fhmie cf 
government^ and subverting the ancient lawa and libertici 
of the kingaom.* Could any thing, he said, increaie our 
indignation against so enormous and criminal a project, 
it would be to find, that, during the reign of the best of 
princes, the constitution had been endangered by the- 
worst of Bunisters, and that the virtues of the king had 
been seduced by wi<^ed and peraidous counseL We 
must inquire, added he, from what fountain these water* 
of bitterness flow $ and though doubtless many evil coua«r 
leUors will be found to have contributed their endeavours^ 
yet is there one who challenges the infamous pre-emi- 
aence, aadwho, by his courage, enterprise, and capacityf 
is entitled to tiie first place among these betrayers of 
their oouitiy. He is the eari of Stnlford, lieutenant of 
Ireland, and president of the council of York, who in 
both places, and in ail other provinces where he has been 
intrusted with authority, has raised ample monuments 
of tyranny, and will appear, fkom a survey of his actions, 
to be the chief promoter of every arbitrary council. Some 
instances of hnperious expressions, as well as actions, were 
given by fym ; who afterwards entered into a more pei^ 
aonal attack of that mfaiister, and endeavoured to expose 
his whole character and manners. The austere genius of 
Straiford, Mxupied in the pursuits of ambition, had not 
lendered his breast altogether inaccessible to the tender 
passions, or secured him from the dominion of the fur; 
and in that sullen age» when the irregularities of pleasure 
were more reproachful than the most odious crimes, these 
weaknesses were thought worthy of being mentioned, to-> 
gether with his treasons, before so great an assembiyi 
And, upon the whole, the orator concluded, that it be- 
longed to the house to provide a remedy proportionable 
to the disease, and to prevent the forther mischief^ Justly 
to be apprehended firom the influence which this man 
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hftd aequired over the meesoici and coamelf of tkeir se- 

f Sir John Qotworthy, an Irish getfitleinany eir Mhi 
Hotham of Yorkshire, and many othen, enteral into the 
aame topics: and, after several hours spent in bitter in- 
▼ective, vrhen the doors were locked in order to prevent 
all disooveiy of their purpose ; it was moved in cowsc 
queuce of the resolution secretly taken, that Stratbrd 
should immediately he impeached of high treason. Thia 
mottpn was received with universal q>probation $ anr ivaa 
there, in all the debate, one person that oflbred to t^ 
the torrent by any testimony in favour of the earl's con- 
dttct. Lord Falkland alone, though known to be hia 
enemy, modestly desired the house to consider whether it 
would not better suit the gravity of their proosedings* 
first to digest by a committee many of those psfticulam 
whieh had been mentioned, before thqr sent up an ao 
cusation against him. It was ingenuously answered by 
Pym, that such a delay mi|^t probably blast all their 
hopes, and put it out of their power to proceed any fiurther 
In the prosecution: that when Straffiwd should leani» 
that so many of his enormities were discovered, his con- 
science would dictate his condemnation $ and so great was 
his power and credit, he would immediately procure the 
dissolution of the parliament, or attempt some other des- 
perate measure for his own preservation : that the com- 
mons were only accusers, not judges ; and it wa» the pro- 
vince of the peers to determine, whether suck a compu- 
rgation of enormous crimes, in one person, did not amount 
to the highest crime known by the law.^ Without far- 
ther debate, the impeachment wast voted: Fym was 
chosen to cany it up to the lords : moat of the house ac- 
companied him on so agreeable an errand : and StraiEud, 
Hrho had just entered the house of peers, ani who little 
expected so speedy a prosecution, was immediately^ upon 
this general charge, ordered into custo^^, with teveral 
symptoms of violent prejudice ia hti Jndgas, a» w#ll aa 
>n his proceoutors. 
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LAUD IMPEACHED. 

In the enquiry concerniD^ ^evances, and in the censure 
<»f past measures. Laud could not lon^ escape the severe 
scrutiny of the commons ; who were led too, in their ac- 
cusation of that prelate, as well by their prejudices against 
his whole order, as by the extreme antipathy which his 
intemperate zeal had drawn upon him. After a deli- 
beration, which scarcely lasted half an hour, an im- 
peachment of hig^h treason was voted ag^ainst this sulgect, 
the first, both in rank and in favour, throughout the 
kingdom. Though this incident^ considering the ex- 
ample of Strafford's impeachment, and the present dis- 
position of the nation and parliament, needed be no 
surprise to him ; yet was he betrayed into some passion, 
when the accusation was presented. 7^ eomnunu tkem~, 
ielvet, he said, though hi$ accutert, did not heUeve Mm. 
guiUff if the crimes wUh which they charged him : an 
indiscretion which next day, upon more mature delibera- 
tion, he desired leave to retract; but so little favourable 
were the peers, that they refused him this advantage or 
indulgence. Laud also was immediately, upon this general 
charge, sequestered from parliament, and committed to 
custody.^ 

The capital article insisted on against' these two great 
men, was the design which the commons supposed to have 
been formed, of subverting the laws and constitution of 
England, and introducing arbitraiy and unlimited au- 
thority into the kingdom. Of all the king's ministers, 
no one was so obnoxious in this respect as the lord keeper 
Finch. He it was, who, being speaker in the king^s third 
parliament, had left the chair, and refiised to put the 
question, when ordered by the house. The extnjudicial 
opinion of the judges in the case of ship-money, had been 
procured by his intrigues, persuasions, and even menaces. 
In all unpopular and ill^ measures, he was ever most 
active ; and he was even believed to have declare pub- 
licly, that while he was keeper an order of council should 
always, with him, be equivaknt to « law. To appease the 
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rising^ displeasure of the commonsy be desired to be beard 
at their ban He prostrated himself with all humility 
before them ; but this submission availed him nothing. 
An impeachment was resolved on ; and in order to escape 
their fury, he tboug^ht proper secretly to withdraw, and 
retire into Holland. As he was not esteemed equal to 
Stratford, or even to Laud, either in capacity or in fidelity 
to his master, it was generally believed that his escape 
had been connived at by the popular leaders.^ His im- 
peachment, however, in his absence, was carried up to 
the house of peers. 

Sir Francis Windebank, the secretary, was a creature of 
Laud's ; a sufficient reason for his being extremely ob- 
noxious to the commons. He was secretly suspected too 
of the crime of popery; and it was known that, from 
complaisance to the queen, and indeed in compliance 
with the ku)g*s maxims of government, he had granted 
many indulgences to catholics, and had signed warrants 
for tlie pardon of priests, a^d their delivery from con- 
finement. Grimstone, a popular member, called him, 
in the house, the veiy pander and broker to the whore of 
Babylon.^ Finding that the scrutiny of the commons 
was pointed towards him, and being sensible that Eng- 
land was no longer a place of safety for men of hit 
character, he suddenly made his escape into France.' 

Thus, in a few weeks, this bouse of commons, not op- 
posed, or rather seconded by the peers, had produced 
such a revolution in the government, that the two most 
powerful and most favoured ministers of the king were 
thrown into the Tower, and daily expected to be tried for 
their life : two other ministers had, by flight alone, saved 
themselves from a like fate : all the lung's servants saw 
that no protection could be given them by tlieir master : 
a new jurisdiction was erected in the nation ; and before 
that tribunal all those trembled, who had before exulted 
ibost in their credit and authority. 
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GREAT AUTHORITY OF THE COMMONS. 

What rendered the power of the commons more for* 
midable was, the extreme prudence with which it was 
conducted. Not content with the authority which they 
had acquired by attacking^ these great ministers, they 
were resolved to render the most considerable bodies oi 
the nation obnoxious to them. Though the idol of the 
people, they determined to fortify themselves likewise 
with terrors, and to overawe those who might still be 
inclined to support the falling ruins of monarchy. 

Dicing the late military operations, several powers had 
been exercised by the lieutenants and deputy-lieutenants 
of counties : and these powers, though necessaiy for the 
defence of the nation, and even warranted by all former 
precedent, yet not being authorized by statute, were now 
voted to be illegal ; and the persons who had assumed 
them, declared delinquents. This term was newly come 
into vogue, and expressed a degree and species of guilt 
not exactly known or ascertained. In consequence of 
that determination, many of the nobility and primet 
gentry of the nation, while only exerting, as they justly 
thought, the legal powers of magistracy, unexpectedly 
found themselves involved in the crime of delinquency. 
And the commons reaped this multiplied advantage by 
their vote : they disarmed the crown ; they established 
the maxims of rigid law and liberty; and they spread the 
terror of their own authority.'® 

The writs for ship-money had been directed to the 
sheriff, whp were required, and even obliged, under 
severe penalties, to assess the sums upon individuals, 
and to levy them by their authority. Yet were all the 
sheriiEs, and all those who bad been employed in that 
illegal service, voted, by a very rigorous sentence, tp 
be delinquents. The king, by the maxims of law, could 
do no wrong: his ministers and servants, of whatever 
degree, in case of any violation of the constitution, were 
alone culpable. '^ 

All the farmers and officers of the customs, who ba4 
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been employed daring so many yean in levyinff tcmnafe 
and poundage, and the new impositions, were likewise <i^ 
clared criminals, and were afterwards glad to compound 
for a pardoii by paying a fine of a hundred and fifty thou* 
sand pounds. 

Every discretionary or arbitrary sentence of the star- 
chamber and high comnussion courts, which, from their 
very constitution, were arbitrary, underwent a severe 
si.Tutiny: and all those who had concurred in such sen- 
tences, were voted to be liable to the penalties of law.** 
No minister of the king, no member of the council, but 
found himself exposed by this decision. 

The Judges wbo had given their vote against Hambden» 
in the trial of ship-money, were accused before the peers, 
and obliged to find surety for their appearance. Berkley, 
a judge of the king's bench, was seized by order of the 
house, even when sitting in his tribunal; and all men 
saw with astonishment the irresistible authority of their 
jurisdiction.^' 

The sanction of the lords and commons, as well as that 
of the Icing, was declared necessary for the confirmation of 
ecclesiastical canons,** And this judgment, it must be 
confessed, however reasonable, at least usefiil, it would 
have been difl&cult to justify by any precedent. *^ But 
the present was no time for question or dispute. That 
decision which abolished all legislative power except that 
of parliament, was requisite for completing the new plan 
of liberty, and rendering it quite uniform and systematicaL 
Almost all the bench of bishops, and the most consi- 
derable of the inferior clergy, who had voted in the late 
convocation, found themselves exposed by these new prin- 
ciples.^ the imputation of delinquency.^^ 

The most unpopular of aQ Charles's measures, and the 
least justifiable, was the revival of monopolies, so solemnly 
abolished, after reiterated endeavours, by a recent act 
of parliament. Sensible of this unhappy measure, the 
king had of himself recalled, during the time of his first 
expedition against Scotland, many of these oppressive 
patoats; and the rest were now annulled by authority 
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of parliament, and every one who was concerned in them 
declared delinquents. The commons carried so far their 
detestation of this odious measure, that they assumed a 

Siwer which had formerly been seldom practised/^ and 
ey expelled all their members who were monopolists 
or projectors : an artifice, by which, besides increasin^^ 
their own privileges, they weakened still further the veiy 
small party which the king; secretly retained in the 
house. Mildmay, a notorious monopolist, yet having 
associated lumself with the ruling party, was still al- 
lowed to keep his seat. In all questions indeed of elec- 
tions, no steady rule of decision was observed ; and nothing 
farther was regarded than the affections and attachment^ 
of the parties.'^ Men's passions were too much heated 
to be shocked with any instance of injustice, which served 
ends so popular as those which were pursued by this house 
of commons. 

The whole sovereign power being thus in a manner 
transferred to the commons, and the government, without 
any seeming violence or disorder, being changed in a 
moment from a monarchy almost absolute, to a pure 
democracy; the popular leaders seemed willing for some 
time to suspend their active vigour, and to consolidate 
their authority, ere they proceeded to any violent exercise 
of it. Eveiy day produced some new harangue on past 
grievances. The detestation of former usurpations, was 
farther enlivened: the jealousy of liberty roused: and 
agreeably to the spirit of free government, no less indig- 
nation was excited by the view of a violated constitution^ 
than by the ravages of the most enormous tyranny. 

This was the time when genius and capacity of aU 
kinds, freed from the restraint of authority, and nourished 
by unbounded hopes and projects, began to exert them- 
selves, and be distinguished by the public. Then was 
celebrated the sagacity of Pym, more fitted for use than 
ornament; matured, not chilled, by his advanced age, 
and long experience: then was displayed the mighty 
ambition of Hambden, taught disguise, not modi^ration* 
from former constraint ; supported by courage, conducted 

VouVII. B» 
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by prudence, embellished by modesty; but whether 
founded in a love of power or zeal for liberty, is still, 
from his untimely end, left doubtful and uncertain: 
then too were known the dark, ardent, and dangeroqis 
character of St. John; the impetuous spirit of Mollis, 
violent and sincere, open and entire in his enmities and 
in his friendships; the enthusiastic ^nius of youn^ 
Vane, extravas^ant in the ends which he pursued, sagacious 
and profound in the means which he employed ; incited 
by the appearances of religion, negligent of the duties of 
morality. 

So little apology would be received for past measure^ 
lo contagious in the general spirit of discontent, that 
even men of the most moderate tempers, and the most 
attached to the church and monarchy, exerted themselves 
with the utmost vigour in the redress of grievances, and in 
prosecuting the authors of them. The lively and ani- 
mated Di^by displayed his eloquence on this occasion, 
the firm and undaunted Capel, the modest and candid 
Palmer. In this list too of patriot royalists are found the 
virtuous names of Hyde and Falkland. Though in their 
ultimate views and intentions, these men differed widely 
from the former; in tbeir present actions and discourses, 
an entire concurrence and unanimity was observed. 

By the daily harangues and invectives against illegal 
usurpations, not only the house of commons inflamed 
themselves with the highest animosity against the court: 
the nation caught new fire from the popular leaders, and 
seemed now to have made the first discovery of the 
many supposed disorders in the government. While the 
law in several instances seemed to be violated, they went 
no farther than some secret and calm murmurs; but 
mounted up into rage and fuiy, as sooii as the constitution 
was thought to be restored to its former integrity and 
vigour. The capital, especially, being the seat of par- 
liament, was highly animated with the spirit of mutiny 
and disaffection. Tumults were daily raised ; seditions 
assemblies encouraged; and every man neglecting his 
own business was wholly intent on the defence of liberty 
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tions were oommunicated from breast to breast, in this 
place of general rendezvous and society. 

The harangues of members, now first published and 
dispersed, kept alive the discontents against the king's 
administration. The pulpits^ delivered over to puritanical 
preachers and lecturers, whom the commons arbitrarily 
settled in all the considerable churches, resounded with 
faction and fanaticism. Vengeance was fully taken for 
the long silence and constraint, in which, by the au- 
thority of Laud and the high-oommission, these preachers 
bad been retained. The press,, freed hom all fear or 
reserve, swarmed with prodactioiiB, daaferous by their 
seditious zeal and calumny, more than by any art or 
eloquence of composition. Noise and fury, cant and by-' 
pocrisy, formed the sole rhetoric which, during this 
tumult of various prejudices and pasuons, could be heard 
or attended to. 

• The sentence which bad been executed against Piynne, 
Bastwic, and Burton, now suffered a revisal from par* 
liament. These Ubellets, far from being tamed by the 
rigorous punishments which they bad undergone, showed 
still a disposition of repeating their offence ; and the mi- 
nisters were afraid lesi new satires should issue from 
their prisons, and stall farther inflame the prevailing dis- 
contents. By an order, therefore, of council, they had 
been carried to remote prisons ; Bastwic to Scilly, Prynne 
to Jersey^ Burton to Guernsey; all access to them was 
denied; and the use of books, and of pen, ink, and paper* 
was refused them. The sentence for these additional 
punishments was immediately reversed in an arbitrary 
manner by the commons: even the first sentence, upon 
examination, was declared illegal : and the judges who 
passed it were ordered to make reparation to the sufferers.*^ 
When the prisolners landed in England, they were received 
and entertained with the highest demonstratk>ns of af- 
fection, were attended by a mighty confluence of company* 
their charges were borne with great magnificence, and 
liberal preientft bestowed on them. On their approach to 
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any town, all the inhabitants crowded f6 feceive tbeoiy 
and welcomed their reception with shouts and acclama- 
tions. Their train still increased, as they drew nigh to 
London. Some miles from the city, the zealots of their 
party met them in g^at multitudes, and attended their 
triumphant entrance: boug^hs were carried in thistumul* 
tuous procession ; the roads were strewed with flowers, 
and amidst the highest exultations of joy, were inter- 
mingled load and virulent invectives against the prelates, 
who had so cruelly persecuted such godly personages.^ 
The more ignoble these men were, the more sensible was 
the insult upon royal authority, and the more dangeroos 
was the spirit of disaffection and mutiny, which it dis* 
covered among the people. 

Lilbume, Leighton, and every one that had been 
punished for seditious libels during the preceding admi- 
Bistration, now recovered their liberty, and were decreed 
damages ftom the judges and ministers of justice.^' 
' Not only the present disposition of the nation ensured 
impunity to all libellers: a new method of framing and 
dispersing libels was invented by the leaders of popular 
discontent. Petitions to parliament were drawn, craving 
redress against particular grievances ; and when a su& 
ficient number of subscriptions were procured, the peti- 
tions were presented to the commons, and immedtaJtely 
published. These petitions became secret bonds «f as- 
sociation among the subscribers, and seemed to gite un* 
dcNibted sanction and authority to the complaints which 
they contained. 

It is pretended by historians favourable to the rojral 
cause,^ and is even asserted by the king himself in a 
-declaration,^ that a most disingenuous or rather criminal 
practice prevuled, in conducting many of these addresses. 
A petition was first framed ; moderate, reasonable, sock 
as men of character willingly subscribed. The names 
were afterwards torn off, and affixed to another petition, 
which served better the purposes of the popular factioA. 
We may judge of the wild fury which prevailed through- 
out the nation, when so scandalous an imposture, which 
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•affeeted such numben of people, could be openly pnu* 
tised, without drawing infamy and ruin upon tbe 
managers. 

So many pievanoes were offered both by the roembers, 
and by petitions without doors, that the house was di- 
vided into above forty committees, charged, each of them» 
with the examination of some particular violation of law 
and liberty, which had been complained of. Besides the 
-general committees of religion, trade, privileges, law; 
many subdivisions of these were framed, and a strict 
scrutiny was every where carried on. It is to be re- 
marked, that, before the beginning of this century, when 
the commons assumed less influence and authority, com- 
plaints of grievances were usually presented to tbe house, 
by any members who had had particular opportunity of 
observing them. These general committees, which wen 
a kind of inquisitorial courts, had not then been estab- 
lished; and we find that the king, in a former decUr- 
,ation,*^ complains loudly of this innovation, so little 
favourable to royal authority. But never was so much 
multiplied as at present, tbe use of these committees; 
and the commons, though themselves the greatest inno- 
vators, employed the usual artifice of complaining against 
innovations, and pretended to recover the ancient and 
established government. 

From the reports of their committees, the house daily 
passed votes, which mortified and astonished the court, 
.and inflamed and animated the nation. Ship-money was 
declared illegal and arbitraiy; the sentence against 
Hambden cancelled ; the court of York abolished ; com- 
positions for knighthood stigmatised: the enlargement 
of the forests condemned; patents for monopolies an- 
nulled ; and every late measure of administration treated 
with reproach and obloquy. To-day, a sentence of the 
•tar-chamber was exclaimed against: to-morrow, a decree 
of the higb-commission. Every discretionary act of council 
was represented as arbitrary and tyrannical; and the 
general inference was still inculcated, that a formed desigf 
Bb2 
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haa been laid to subvert the lawi and eoostitiituni of the 
kingdom. 

From necessity, the king remained entirelj fastivie 
dnring all these violent operations. The few servants, who 
continued faithful to him, were seised with astonishment 
at the rapid progress made by the commons in power and 
popularity, and were glad, by their unactive and inoffen- 
•ive behaviour, to compound for impunity. The torrent 
rising, to so dreadful and unexpected a height, despair 
seised all those, who from interest or habit were most 
attached to monarchy. And as for those who maintained 
their duty to the king, merely IW>m their regard to the 
constitution, they seemed by their concurrence to swell 
that inundation which bc^an already to deluge eveiy 
thing. '* You have taken the whole machine of govem- 
nent in pieces,*' said Charles in a discourse to the parlia- 
ment ; '* a practice frequent with skilful artists^ when 
they desire to dear the wheels from any rust which may 
have grown upon them. The engine^" continued he, 
^ may agun be restored to its former use and motioot^ 
provided it be put up entire; soas notspinofitbe 
wanting." But this was hr from the intentim of the coni- 
mons. The machine they thought, with some reason, was 
Incumbered with many wheels and springs, whkh retarded 
and crossed its operations, and destroyed its utility* 
Happy! had they proceeded vrith moderation, and been 
contented, in their present plenitude of power, to remove 
such parts only as might justly he deemed soperiooiis 
and incongruous. 

In order to maintain that high authority which they 
had acquired, the commons, besides confounding and 
overawing their opponents, judged it requisite to inspire 
courage into their friends and adherents; particularly 
into t^e Soots, and the religious puritans, to whose assist- 
ance and good offices they were already so much beholden. 

No sooner were the Scots masters of the northern 
counties, than they laid aside their first professions, whidi 
they bad not indeed means to support, of paying fiv eveiy 
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thins; and in order to prevent the destmetive expedient 
of plunder and free quarters, the country consented to 
^ve them a regukr contribution of eig^ht hundred an4 
fifty pounds a*day, in full of their subsistence.^ The par« 
liament, that they miipht relieve the nofthern counties 
from so grievous a burden, ngned to remit pay to the 
Scottish, as well as to the English army; and beeanie 
subsidies would he levied too slowly for so urgent an 
occasion, money was borrowed from the citizens upon the 
security of particular members. Two subsidiet, a very 
small sum,^ were at first voted ; and as the intention 
of this supply was to indenmify the members, who, by 
their private, had supported public credit, this pretenob 
was immediately hud hold of, and the money was ordered 
to be paid, not into the treasuiy, but to commissionen. 
appointed by parliament: a practice which, as it di- 
minished the authority of the crown, was willingly 
embraced, and was afterwards continued by the commoni, 
with regard to eveiy branch of revenue which they 
granted to the king. The invasion of the Scots had evi- 
dently been the cause ^ assembling the parliament: the 
pretence of their army reduced the king to that total 
mil^ection in which he was now held: the commons, for 
this rsason, openly professed their intention of retaining 
these invaders, till all their own enemies should be sup- 
pressed, and all their purposes effected. fPe eanmi pH 
9pari the Scots, said Strode plainly in the house; the miu 
Sf Zeruiah are tttU teo atnmg fir ue:*'' an allusion to a 
passage of scripture, according to the mode of that age. 
Eighty thousand pounds a-month were requisite for ^ 
subsistenoe of the two armies; a sum much greater than 
the sulgeet had ever been accustomed, in any former period, 
to pay to the public. And though several subsidies, to- 
gether with a poll-tax, were from time to time voted td 
answer the charge ; the commons still took care to be in 
debt, in order to render the continuance of the session 
the more necessary. 

The Scots being such usefol allies to the malcontent 
party in England, no wonder they were courted with tht 
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most UDltmited cotaplaisanee aod the most important 
services. The king: having, in his first speech, called them 
rebels, observed that he had given f^eat offence to the 
parliament; and he was immediately obliged to soften, 
■and even retract the expression. The Scottish commis- 
sioners, of whom the most considerable were the earl of 
Rothes and lord Loudon, found every advantage in con- 
ducting their treaty ; yet made no haste in bringing it to 
:an issue. They were lodged in the city, and kept an in- 
timate correspondence, as well with the magistrates, who 
.were extremdy disaffected, as with the popular leaders 
in both houses. St. AnthoUn«*8 church was assigned there 
for thek devotions; and their chaplains, here, began 
.openly to practise the presbyterian form of worship, which, 
except in foreign languages, had never hitherto been al- 
lowed any indulgence or toleration. So violent was the 
general propensity towards this new religion, that multi- 
tudes of all ranks crowded to the church. Those, who 
were so happy as to find access early in the morning, 
.kept their places the whole day: those, who were excluded, 
■clung to the doors or windows, in hopes of catching, at 
least, some distant murmur or broken phrases of the holy 
rhetoric.^ All the eloquence of parliament, now well re- 
fined from pedantry animated with the spirit of liberty, 
and employed in the most important interests, was not 
attended to with such insatiable avidity, as were these 
.lectures, delivered with ridiculous cant, and a provincial 
accent, fiill of barbarism and ignorance. 

The most effectual expedient for paying court to the 
sealous Scots was to promote the presbyterian discipline 
and worship throughout England, and to this innovation 
the popular leaders among the commons, as well as their 
more devoted partisans, were, of themselves, sufficiently 
.inclined. The puritanical party, whose progress, though 
secret, had hitherto been gradud in the kingdom, taking 
advantage qf the present disorders, began openly to pro- 
fess their tenets, and to make furious attacks on the 
ettablished rehgion. The prevalence of that sect in the 
VwUam^nt discovered itself, from the beginning, byin«- 
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sensible but decisive symptoms, Marshall and Bargtss, 
two puritanical clergymen, were chosen to preach before 
.them, and entertained them with discourses seven hour* 
in length.^ It being the custom of the house always to 
take the sacrament before they enter upon business^ they 
ordered, as a necessary preliminary, that the communion 
table should be removed from the east end of St. Margaret's 
into the middle of the area.^® The name of the sgririiuai 
hrds was commonly left out in acts of parliament ; and 
tiie laws ran in the name of king, lords, and commons. 
The clerk of the upper house, in reading bills, turned, hia 
back on the bench of bishops ; nor was his insolence ever 
taken notice of« On a day appointed for a solemn fiist 
and humiliation, all the orders uf temporal peers, contrary 
to former practice, in going to church, took place of the 
spiritual ; and lord Spencer remarked, that the humili- 
ation, that day, seemed confined alone to the prelates.. 

THE BISHOPS ATTACKED. 

Ev£RY meeting of the commons produced some ve* 
bement harangue against the usurpations of the bishops, 
against the high commissmn, against the late copvocationt 
against the new canons. So disgusted were, all lovecs of 
civil liberty at the doctrines promoted by the clergy, that 
these invectives were received without control; and no 
distinction, at first, appeared between such as desired 
only to repress the exorbitances of the hierarchy, and 
such as pretended totally to aimihilate episcopal jurisdic- 
tion. Encouraged by these favourable appearances, peti- 
tions against the church were framed in different parts of 
the kingdom. The epithet of the ignorant and vicious 
priesthood was commonly applied to all churchmen, ad- 
^cted to the established discipline and worship ; though 
the episcopsd deigy in England, during that age, seem to 
have been, as they are at present, sufficiently learned and 
exemplary. An address against episcopacy was presented 
by twelve clergymen to the committee of religion, and 
pretended to be signed by many hundreds of the puri^ 
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tantcal persuasion. But what made most noise was, the 
city petition for a total alteration of church government ; 
a petition to which fifteen thousand subscriptions were 
annexed, and which was presented by alderman Pen- 
nin^n, th« city member.^* It is remarkable that, 
among the many ecclesiastical abuses there complained 
of, an allowance, g^ven by the licensers of hooks, to pub- 
lish a translation of Ovid's Art of Love, is not forgotten 
by these rustic censors.'^ 

Notwithstanding the favourable disposition of the 
people, the leaders in the house resolved to proceed with 
caution. They introduced a bill for prohibiting all clergy- 
men the exercise of any civil office. As a consequence, 
the bishops were to be deprived of their seats in the 
house of peers ; a measure not unacceptable to the zea- 
bus friends of liberty, who observed with regret the de- 
voted attachment of that order to the wUl of the monarch* 
But when this bill was presented to the peers, it was re- 
jected by a gjreat ma^jority :*' the first check which the 
commons had received in their popular career, and a 
prognostic of what they might afterwards expect from ihe 
upper house, whose inclinations and interests could never 
be totally separated from the throne. But, to show how 
tittle they were discouraged, the puritans immediately 
brought in another bill for the total abolition of episco* 
pacy; though the3(^ thought proper to let that hill sleep 
at present, in expectation of a more fEivourable opportu- 
nity of reviving it.'* 

Among other acts of regal executive power, which the 
commons were every day assuming, they issued ordert 
for demolishing all images, altars, crucifixes. The zea- 
lous sir Robert Harley, to whom the execution of these 
orders was committed, removed all crosses even out of 
' streets and markets ; and from his abhorrence of that 
•uperstitious figure, would not any where all6w one piece 
«f wood or stone to lie over another at right angles.'^ 

The bishop of Ely and other clergymen were attacked 
on account of-innovations.^ Cozens, who had long been 
obnoxkHiSf was exposed to new censures. This clergyman. 
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who was dean of PMerborouffb, was extremely zealous for 
ecclesiastical ceremonies : and so far from permitting the 
oommunicants to break the sacramental bread with their 
fingers, a privilege on which the puritans strenuously 
insisted, he would not so much as allow it to be cut with 
an ordinary household instrument A consecrated knife 
must perform that sacred office, and must never afterwards 
be profaned by any vulgar service.'^ 

Cozens likewise was accused of having said, The king 
kOM no more authmiiff in eccleeUuticcU miUtere^ than the ba^ 
who rubs ffiy horse's heels?* The expression was violent : 
but it is certain, that all those high churchmen, who were 
so industrious in reducing the laity to submission, were 
extremely fond of their own privileges and independency, 
and were desirous of exempting the mitre from all sub- 
jection to the crown. 

A committee was elected by the lower house, as a court 
of inquisition upon the clergy, and was commonly deno- 
minated the committee of scandalous ministers* The 
politicians among the commons were apprized of the great 
importance of the pulpit for guiding the people; the 
bigots were enraged against the prelatical clergy; and 
both of them knew that no established government could 
be overthrown by strictly observing the principles of 
justice, equity, or clemency. The proceedings, therefore, 
of this fiimous committee, which continued for several 
years, were cruel and arbitrary, and made great havoc both 
on the church and the universities. They began with 
harassing, imprisoning, and molesting the clergy; and 
ended with sequestrating and ejecting them. In order to 
join contumely to cruelty, they gave the sufferers the 
epithet of scandalous^ and endeavoured to render them 
as odious as they were miserable.^^ The greatest vices, 
however, which they could reproach to a great part of 
them, were, bowing at the name of Jesus, placing the com- 
munion table in the east» reading the king'ff orders for 
sports on Sunday, and other practices, which the estab- 
lished govemmenti both in church and state, had stric^ 
ei\)otiied them* 
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It may be worth ohiervinir, that all historiani , who 
lived near that age, or what perhaps it more decisive, all 
authors who have casually maide mention of those pubUe 
transactions, still represent the civil disorders and con- 
vulsions as proceeding from religious controversy, and 
consider the political disputes about power and liberty, as 
entirely subordinate to the other. It is true, had the 
king been able to support government, and at the same 
time to abstain from all invasion of national privileges, it 
seems not probable that the puritans ever could have 
acquired such authority as to overturn the whole consti- 
tution : yet so entire was the sulijection into which Charles 
was now fallen, tliat, had not the wound been poisoned 
by the infusion of theological hatred, it must have ad- 
mitted of an easy remedy. Disuse of parliaments, im- 
I prisonments and prosecution of members, ship-money, an 
arbitr&ry administration ; these were loudly complained 
of : but the grievances which tended chiefly to inflaime the 
parliament and nation, especially the latter, were the 
surplice, the rails placed about the altar, the bows exacted 
on approaching it, the liturgy, the breach of the sabbath, 
embroidered copes, lawn sleeves, the use of the ring in 
marriage, and of the cross in baptism. On account of 
these^ were the' popular leaders content to throw the 
government fnto such violent convulsions; and, to the 
disgrace of that age, and of this island, it nmst be ac- 
knowledged, that the disorders in Scotland entirely, and 
those in England mostly, proceeded from so mean and 
contemptible ah origin.^ 

Some persons, partial to the patriots of this age, have 
▼enttired to put them in balance with the most illus- 
trious charact^ers of antiquity ; and mentioned the names 
of Pymy Hambden, Vaiie, as a just parallel to those of 
Cato; Brutus, Cassius. Profound capacity, indeed, un- 
daunted courage, extensive enterprise ; in these particulars 
perhaps the Roman do not much surpass the English 
worthies: but what a diflference, when the discourse, 
conduct, conversation, and private as well as public be- 
haviour, of both are inspected! Compare only one cifcaai- 
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tUnoe* add eonsider its consequenoeff. The leisure of 
those noble ancients was totally employed in the study 
of Grecian eloquence and philosophy ; in the cultivation 
of polite letters and civilised society: the whole dis- 
course and langua^ of the modems were polluted with 
mysterious jargon, and full of the lowest and most vulgar 
hypocrisy. 

The laws, as they stood at present, protected the church, 
but they exposed the catholics to the utmost rage of the 
puritans; and these unhappy religionists, so obnoxious 
to the prevailing sect, could not hope to remain long 
unmolested. The voluntaiy contribution which they had 
made, in order to assist the king in his war against the 
Scottish covenanters, was inquired into, and represented 
as the greatest enormity.** By an address from the com- 
' mons> all officers of that religion were removed from the 
army, and application was made to the king for seizing 
twothirds of the lands of recusants; .a proportion to 
which, by law, he was entitled, but which he- had always 
allowed them to possess upon easy compositions. The 
execution of the severe and bloody laws against priests 
.was insisted on : and one Goodman a Jesuit, who was 
found in prison, was condemned to a capital punishment. 
Charles, however, agreeably to his usual principles, scru- 
pled to sign the warrant for his execution ; and the com- 
mons expressed great resentment on the occasion.^ There 
' remains a singular petition of Goodman, begging to be 
hanged, rather than prove a source of contention between 
the king and his people.^ He escaped with his life ; but 
it seems more probable that he was overlooked amidst 
affairs of greater consequence, than that such unrelenting 
hatred would be softened t^ any consideration of his 
oourage and generosity. 

For some years. Con, a Scotchman, afterwards, Rosetti, 
an Italian, bad openly resided at London, and frequented 
the court, as vested with a commission from the po|>e. 
The queen's zeal, and her authority with her husband, 
had been the cause of this imprudence, so offensive to 

Vol. VII. Cc 
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the natien.^ But the ipirit of bipitiy now rose too hi|;li 
to permit any longer soch indulgences.^^ 

Hayward, a Justice of peace, having been wounded* 
when employed in the exercise of his office, by one James^ 
a catholic madman^ this enormity was ascribed to th« 
popery, not to the phrenay, of the assassin; and great 
alarms seised the nation and parliament.^ An univerval 
conspiracy of the papists waa supposed to have taken 
place ; and every man, for some days, imagined that he 
had a sword at his throat. * Though some persons of 
funlly and distinction were still attached to the catholic 
iuperstition, it » certain that the numbers of that sect 
did not amount to the fortieth part of the nation : and 
the frequent panics to which men, during this period, 
were so sulgect on account of the catholics, were less the 
eflfects of fear, than of extieme rage and aversion entei^ 
tiuned against them. 

The queen-mother of Firanoe, having been forced into 
banishment by some court intrigues, had retired into 
England; and expected shelter, amidst her present dis- 
tresses, in the dominions of her daughter and son-in-law. 
But though she behaved in the most inoffensive manner, 
she was insulted by the populace on account of her re- 
ligion ; and was even threatened with worse treatment. 
The earl of Holland, lieutenant of Middlesex, bad ordered 
a hundred musqueteers to guard her; but finding that 
they had imbibed the same pr^udices with the rest of 
their oountiymen, and were unwillingly employed in such 
a service, he laid the case before the house of peers; for 
the king's authority was now entirelypinihllated* He 
represented the indignity of the action, that so great a 
princess, mother to the king of France, and to the queens 
of Spain and England, should be affronted by the mul- 
titude. He observed the indelible reproach uliich would 
foil upon the nation, if that unfortunate queen should 
suffer'Wiy violence from the misguided xeal of the people. 
He urged the sacred rights of hospitality due to every 
4Nia, auieh mors to a person in distress^ of so Ugh a 
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ismky with whom the nation was so nearly oonaeetedU 
The peers thpu^t proper to communicate the matter to 
the commons, whose authority over the people was abso- 
lute. The commons a^eed to the necessity of protecting 
the queen-mother; but at the same time prayed* that 
ship might be desired to depart the kingdom : '* For the 
quieting those jealousies in the hearts of his majestyls 
well-afifected sulgects, occasioned by some ill instru* 
ments about that queen's- person, by the flowing of 
priests and papists to her house, and by the use and 
practice of the idolatry of the mass, and exercise of other 
•uperstitious services of the Romish church, to the great 
scandal of true religion." ^^ 

Charles, in the former part of his reign, had endeavoured 
to overcome the intractable and encroaching spirit of the 
oommons, by a perseverance in his own measures, by a 
•tately dignity of behaviour, and by maintaining, at their - 
utmost height, and even perhaps stretching beyond former 
precedent, the rights of his prerogative. Finding, by ex- 
perience, how unsuccessful those measures had proved, 
and observing the low condition to which he was now 
reduced, he resolved to alter his whole conduct, and 
to regain the confidence of his people, by pliableness, 
by concessions, and by a total conformity to their in- 
citnations and prejudices. It may safely be averred, that 
this new extreme into which the king, for want of proper 
counsel or support, was fallen, became no less dangerous 
to the constitution, and pernicious to public peace, than 
the other, in which he had so long and so unfortunately 
persevered. 

TONNAGE AND POUNDAGE. 

Thb pretensbns with regard to tonnage and poundag* 
were revived, and with ceilain assurance of success by 
the commons.^^ The levying of these duties, as formerly^ 
without consent of parliament, and even increasing theaa 
at pleasure, was such an incongruity in a free constitutk>ii» 
where the people, by their fundamental privileges, cannot 
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be taxed but by their own consent, as could no longer be en«- 
dured by these jealous patrons of liberty. In the preamble 
therefore to the bill« by which the commons granted tbese 
duties to the king, they took care, in the strongest and 
most positive terms, to assert their own* right of bestowinp 
this gift, and to divest the crown of all independent title 
of assuming it. And that they might increase, or rather 
finally fix, the entire dependence and sutgection of the 
king, they voted these duties only for two months, and 
afterwards, from time to time, renewed their grants for 
very short periods.^ Charles, in order to show that he 
entertained no intention ever again to separate hims^ 
from his parliament, passed this important bill without 
any scruple or hesitation.^ 

TRIENNIAL BILL. 

With regard to the bill for triennial parliaments, be 
made a little difficulty. By an old statute, passed during 
the reign of Edward III. it had been enacted, that par- 
liaments should be held once every year, or more fire- 
quently if necessary: but as no provision h'ad been made 
in case of failure, and no precise method pointed out for 
execution ; this statute had been considered merely as a 
gpneral declaration, and was dispensed with at pleasure. 
The defect was supplied by those vigilant patriots who now 
assumed the reins of government. It was enacted, that 
if the chancellor, who was first bound under severe pe- 
nalties, failed to issue writs by the third of September in 
every third year, any twelve or more of the peers should 
be impowered to exert this authority: in default of the 
peers, that the sherift, mayors, balUflh, &c. should sum- 
mon the voters : and in their default, that the voters 
themselves should meet and proceed to the election of 
members, in the same manner at if writs had been re- 
gularly issued from the crown. Nor could the parlia- 
ment, after it was assembled, be af|joumed, prorogued, 
pr dissolved, without their own consent, during the space 
of fifty days. By this bill, lome of the noUett and moat 
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valuable prerogatives of the crown were retrencbed ; but 
at the same time nothing could be more necessary thaa . 
such a statute, for completing a re^lar plan of law and 
libertjr. A grreat reluctance to assemble psurliaments muse 
be expected in the king; where these assemblies, as of 
late, establish it as a maxim to carry their scrutiny into 
every part of government. During long intermissions of 
parliament, grievances and abuses, as was found by recent 
experience, would naturally creep in ; and it would even 
become necessaiy for the king and council to exert a 
great discretionary authority, and by acts of state to 
supply, in every emergence, the legislative power, whose 
meeting was so uncertain and precarious. Charles, find-^ 
ing that nothing less would satisfy his parliament and 
people, at last gave his assent to this bill, which produced 
so great an innovation in the constitution.^* Solemn 
thanks were presented him fay both houses. Great re- 
joicings were expressed both in the city and throughout 
the nation. And mighty professions were every where 
made of gratitude and mutual returns of supply and con- 
fidence, lliis concession of the king, it must be ownedy 
was not entirely voluntary : it was of a nature too im- 
portant to be voluntary. The sole inference which his 
partisans were entitled to draw from the submissions so 
frankly made to present necessity, was, that he had 
certainly adopted a new plan %f government, and for 
the future was resolved, by every indulgence, to acquire 
tlie confidence and allections of his people. 

Charles thought, that what concessfons were made to 
the public were of little consequence, if no gratificationi 
were bestowed on individuals, who bad acquired the dl« 
fection of public counsels and determinations. A change 
of ministers, as well as of measures, was therefore resolved 
on. In one day several new privy-oouiisellors were sworn ; 
the earls of Hertford, Bedford, Essex, Bristol; the lords 
Say, Saville, Kimholton i within a few days after was ad- 
mitted the earl of Warwic.»> All these noblemen were of 
the popular party; and some of them afterwards^ whan 
Cc2 
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matters were pushed to extremities faj the ewnrnftm, 
proved the greatest support of monarchy. 

Juxon, bishop of London, who had never desired the 
tfensurer's staff, now earnestly solicited for leave to le- 
si|^ it, and retire to the care of that iurbulent diocese 
oonmitted to him. The king gave his consent; and 
It is remarlcable, that during all the severe inquiries car- 
ried on against the conduct of ministers and prelates, 
the mild aiui prudent virtues of this man, who bore both 
these invidious characters, remained unmolested.^^ It 
was intended that Bedford, a popular man of great au- 
thority, as well as wisdom and moderatioo, should succeed 
Juicon : but that nobleman, unfortunately both for king 
and people, died about this very time. By some pror 
motions, place was made for St. John, who was created 
SoUcitor-generaL HoUis was to be made secretary of 
state* in the room of Windebank, who had fled: Pym, 
chancellor of the exchequer, in the room of lord Cot- 
tington, who had resigned : lord Say, master of the wards* 
in the room of the same nobleman : the earl of £ssex» 
governor ; and Hambden, tutor to the prince.^'* 

What retarded the execution of these projected changes 
was, the difficulty of satisfying all those who, from their 
activity and authority in parliament, had pretensions for 
offices, and who still had it in their power to embarrass 
and distress the public measures. Their associates too in 
popularity, whom the king intended to distinguish by his 
favour, were unwilling to undergo the reproach of having 
driven a separate bargain, and of sacrificing to their own 
ambitious views, the cause of the nation. And as they 
were sensible that they must owe their preferment entirely 
to their weight and consideratwn in parliament» they 
were most of them resolved still to adhere to that as- 
sembly, and both to promote its authority, and to pre- 
serve their own credit in it. On all occasions, they had 
no other advice to give the king, than to allow himietf 
to be directed by his great coundr; or in other wordt^ 
t^iesign liimeif passively to their guiduMe and geveni* 
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MMilt. And Cbaries found* that, instead of a^iuirinp 
friends by the honours and offices which he should be- 
stow, he should only arm his enemies with more pow^ 
to hurt him. 

The end on which the kin|p was most intent in changini; 
nnnisteiB was, to save the life of the earl of Strafford, and 
to mollify, by these indulgences, the rage of his most 
furious prosecutors. But so high was that nobleman's re- 
]Hitation for experience and capacity, that all tbe new 
counsellors and intended ministers plainly saw, that if be 
etcaped their vengeance, be must return into favour and 
authority; and tb^ regarded his death as the only se- 
onrity which they could have, both for the establishment 
of thor present power, and for success in their future 
enterprises. His impeachment, therefore, was pushed on 
with the utmost vigour; and alter long and solemn pre- 
parations was broi^t to a final issue. 

STRAFFORD'S TRIAL. 

ImiBDMTBLY after Strafford was sequestered from par- 
liament, and oonfined in the Tower, a committee of 
thirteen was diosen by the lower house, and intrusted 
widk the oAoe of preparing a charge against him. These, 
Joined to a small committee of lords, were vested with 
authority to eiamine idl witnesses, to call for every paper, 
md to use any means of scrutiny, with regard to any 
part of the eari*s behaviour and conduct.^^ After so 
general and unbounded an inquii&tion, exercised by such 
powerful and fanplaeable enemies, a man must have been 
▼eiy eantioiis or veiy innocent, not to afford, during the 
whole course ot his ike, seme matter of accusation against 
him. 

Tins eomnitiee^ fay dIreetioQ fimn both houses, took an 
oath of secrecy ; a practice very unusual, and which gave 
. tliem the appearance of conspirators, more than ministers 
of justice.^ But the intention of this strictness was, te 
fender it more dilBeult for the etrl to elude their sear e)^ 
or piepetfe for his Juttifieatioik 
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Application was made to the king, that he would nUoir 
this committee to examine privy-counseUors with regard 
to opinions delivered at the board : a odnceasion which 
Charles unwarily made, and which thenceforth banished 
all mutual confidence from the defiberations of council; 
where every man is supposed to have entire freedom, with- 
out fear of future punishment or inquiry, of proposin|^ 
any expedient, questioning any opinion, or supporUn^ 
any argument.*^ 

Sir Geor^ Ratcliffe, the earl's intimate friend and 
confidant, was accused of high treason, sent for from 
Ireland, and committed to close custody. As no charge 
ever appeared or was prosecuted against him, it is im* 
possible to give a more charitable interpretation to this 
measure, than that the commons thereby intended to 
deprive Straflbrd, in bis present distress, of the assist- 
ance of his best friend, who was most enabled, by his 
testimony, to justify the innocence of his p«troB's con- 
duct and behaviour.** 

When intelligence arrived in Ireland of the plans laid 
for Strafford's ruin, the Irish house of commons, though 
they had very lately bestowed ample praises on his ad- 
.ministration, entered into all the violent councils against 
him, and prepared a representation of the miserable 
^tate into which, by his misconduct, they supposed the 
kingdom to be fallen. They sent over a committee to 
London, to assist in tbe prosecution of their unfortunate 
governor; and by intimations from this committee, who 
entered into close confederacy with the popular leaders in 
England, was every measure of the Irish parliament 
governed and directed. Impeachments, which were never 
prosecuted, were cairried up agunst sir Richard Bolton, 
the chancellor, sir Gerrard Louther, chief justice, and 
Bramhall, bishop of Derry.*^ Thte [step, which was an 
exact counterpart to the proceedings in England, served 
also the same purposes: it deprived the king of the 
ministers whom he most trusted ; it discouraged and ter- 
rified all the other ministers; and it prevented those 
persons who were best acquainted with Straibrd's oounaels 
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from giving evidence in his fovour before tlie English 
parliament. 

1641. The bishops, being forbidden by the ancient 
canons to assist in trials for life, and being unwilling, by^ 
any opposition, to irritate the commons, who were already . 
much prejudiced against them, thought proper, of them- 
selves, to withdraw.^ The commons also voted, that the 
new created peers ought to have no voice in this trial;, 
because the accusation being agreed to while they were 
eommoners, their consent to it was implied with that of 
all the comnions of England. Notwithstanding this de- 
cision, which' was meant only to deprive Strafford of so 
many friends, lord Seymour, and some others, still con- 
tinued to keep their seat;, nor was their right to it any 
farther questioned.^^ 

To bestow the greater solemnity on this important 
trial, scaffolds were erected in Westminster-hall ; where 
both houses sat, the one as accusers, the other as judges. 
Besides the chair of state, a close gallery was prepared 
for the king and queen, who attended during the whole 
trial.* 

An accusation carried on by the united effort of three 
kingdoms, against one man, unprotected by power, un- 
assisted by counsel, discountenanced by authority, was 
likely to prove a very unequal contest : yet such were 
the capacity, genius, presence of mind, displayed by this 
magnanimous statesman, that, while argument and reason 
and law had any place, he obtained an undisputed victory. 
And be perished at last, overwhelmed and still unsub- 
dued, by the open violence of his fierce and unrelenting 
antagonists. 

The articles of impeachment against Strafford are 
twenty-eight in number; and regard his conduct as 
president of the council of Vork, as deputy or lieutenant 
of Ireland, and as counsellor or commander in England* , 
But though four months were employed by the managers 
in framing the accusation, and all Strafford's answers 
were extemporary ; it appears liom comparison, not onl^ 
that he was free f^m the crime of treason^ of vhich thert 
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is not the least Appearance, but that his conduct, makinp 
allowance for human infirmities, exposed to such severe 
scrutiny, was innocent, and even laudable. 

The powers of the northern council, while he was presi- 
dent, had been extended by the kinjfs instructions beyond 
what formerly had been practised : but that court bein^ 
ait first instituted by a stretch of royal prerogative, it had 
been usual for the prince to vary his instructions; and 
the largest authority committed to it was altogether as 
legal as the most moderate and most limited. Nor was 
it reasonable to conclude, that Strafford had used any 
art to procure those extensive powers ; since he never once 
sat as president, or exercised one act of jurisdiction, after 
be was invested with the authority so much complained 
of« 

In the government of Ireland, his administration had 
been equally promotive of his master^s interests, and that 
of the subjects committed to his care. A large debt he had 
paid off: he had left a considerable sum in the exchequer: 
the revenue, which never before answered the charges of 
government, was now raised to be equal to them.^ A 
•mall standing army, formerly kept in no order, was aug- 
mented, and was governed by exact discipline: and a 
great force was there raised and paid, for the support of 
the king^s authority against the Scottish covenanters. 

Industry, and all the arts of peace, were introduced 
«mong that rude people : the shipping of the kingdom 
augmented a hundred fold :^^ the customs tripled upon 
the same rates :^ the exports double in value to the 
imports: manufoctures, particularly that of linen, in- 
troduced and promoted :^ agriculture, by means of the 
English and Scottish plantations, gradually advancing: 
the protestant religion encouraged, without the persecu- 
tion or discontent of the catholics. 

The springs of authority he had enforced without 
overstraining them. Discretionary acts of jurisdiction, 
indeed, he had often exerted, by holding courts-martial, 
billeting soldiers, deciding causes upon paper-petitions 
before the council, issuing proclamations, and punishing 
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their infraction. But discretionary aiitbority, during 
that age, was usually exercised ev&i in England. In 
Ireland, it was still more requisite, among a rude pe<^le, 
not yet thoroughly subdued, averse to the religion aad 
manners of their conquerors, ready on all occasions to 
relapse into rebellion and disorder. While the managers 
of the commons demanded, every moment, that the 
deputy's conduct should be examined by the line of rigid 
law and severe principles ; he appealed still to the practice 
of all former deputies, and to the uncontrollable neoesiity 
of his situation. 

So great was his art of managing elections and balancing 
parties, that he had engaged the Irish parliament to vote 
whatever was necessary^ both for the payment of fomer 
debts, and for support of the new-levied army; nor bad 
he ever been reduced to the illeg^ expedients practised in 
England, for the supply of public necessities. No impu- 
tation of rapacity coidd justly lie against his adminis- 
tration. Some instances of imperious expressions, aad 
even actions, may be met with. The case of lord 
Mountnorris, of all those which were collected with 
so much industry, is the most flagrant and the least 
excusable. 

It had been reported at the table of lord chancellor 
Loftus, that Annesley, one of the deputy's attendants^ 
in moving a stool, had sorely hurt his master's foot, who 
was at that time a^cted with the gout. Perhaps^ said 
Mountnorris, who was present at table, it was dona 'in 
revenge of thai pubHc affrontt which my lord depuig 
formerly put upon him: but he has a brother, who 

WOULD NOT HAVE TAKEN SUCH A REVENGE. ThiS casual^ 

and seemingly innocent, at least ambiguous, expression^ 
was reported t/o Straffi>rd, who, on pretence that such 
a suggestion might' prompt Annesley to avenge himself 
in another manner, ordiered Mountnorris, who was an 
ofllcer, to be tried by a court-martial for mutiny and 
setfition against his general. The court, which consisted 
of the chief officers of the army, found the crime to be 
capital^ aad eondemncd that voUemia ito lose, his head.^ 
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In vain did Straflford plead, in his own defence, against 
' this article of impeachment, that the sentence of Mount* 
. noms was the deed, and that too unanimous, of the court» 
not the act of the deputy ; that he spake not to a member 
of the court, nor voted in the cause, but sat uncovered 
as a party, and then immediately withdrew, to leave them 
te their freedom; that, sensible of the iniquity of the sen- 
tence, he procured his majesty's free pardon to Mount* 
norris ; and that he did not even keep that nobleman a 
moment in suspense with regard to his fate, but instantly 
told him, that be himself would sooner lose his right hand 
. than execute such a sentence, nor was his lordship's life in 
- any danger. In vain did Strafford's friends add, as a 
' further apology, that Mountnorris was a man of an infii- 
mous character, who paid court, by the lowest adulation^ 
to all deputies, while present ; and blackened their cha- 
racter, by the vilest calumnies, when recalled * and that 
Strafford, expecting like treatment, had used this expe- 
dient for no other purpose than to subdue the petulant 
spirit of the man. These excuses alleviate the guilt ; but 
tibere still remains enough-to prove, that the mind of th« 
deputy, though great and firm, had been not a little de- 
bauched by the riot of absolute power and uncontrolled 
authority. 

When Strafford was called over to England, he foand 
erery thing falling into such confusion, by the open re- 
. bellbn of. the Scots, and the secret discontents of the 
English, that, if he had counselled or executed any vio- 
lent measure, he might perhaps have been able to apo- 
logize for his conduct, from the great law of necessity* 
. which admits not, while the necessity is extreme, of any 
scruple, ceremony, or delay.^^ But in fisct, no illegal 
advice or action was proved against him ; and the wbola 
amount of his guilt, during this period, was some peevish, 
or at most imperious, expressions, which, amidst such 
desperate extremities, and during a bad state of healthy 
had unhappily fallen from him. 

If Strafford's apology was, in the main, lo satisfactory 
when he pleaded to each particular article of the charge. 
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bis victoiy was still, more decisive when he brongiit th* 
whole togethei, and repelled the imputation of treason 
the crime which the commons would infer from the foil 
yiew of bis conduct and behaviour. Of all species of 
guilty the law of England bad, with the most scrupulous 
exactness, defined that of treason ; because on that aide 
H was found most necessaiy to protect the subject against 
the violence of the king and of his ministers. In the 
famous statute of Edward III. all the kinds of treason are 
enumerated, and every other crime, besides such as are 
there expressly mentioned, is carefully excluded from that 
appellation. But with regard to this guilt. An endeavour 
to subvert the fundamental laws, the statute of treasons 
IS totally silent: and arbitrarily to introduce it into the 
fiital catalogue, is itself a subversion of all law ; and, under 
colour of defending liberty, reverses a statute the best 
calculated for the security of liberty that bad ever been 
enacted by an English parliament. 

As this species of treason, discovered by the commons, 
IS entirely new and unknown to the laws, so is the species 
of proof by which they, pretend to fix that guilt upon 
the prisoner. They have invented a kind of accumulative 
or constructive evidence, by which many actions, either 
totally innocent in themselves, or criminal in a much 
inferior degree, shall, when united, amount to treason, 
and subject the person to the highest penalties inflicted 
by the law. A hasty and unguarded word,, a rash and 
I>as8ionate action, assisted by the malevolent fancy of the 
accuser, and tortured by doubtful constructions, is trans- 
muted into the deepest guilt; and the lives and fortunes 
of the whole nation, no longer protected by justice, are 
subjected to arbitrary will and pleasure. 

'* Where has this species of guilt lain so long con- 
cealed ?" stud Strafiford in conclusion : *' Where has this 
fire been so long buried, during so many centuries, that 
no smoke should appear till it burst out at once, to con- 
sume me and my children ? Better it were to live under 
no law at all, and, by the maxims of cautious prudence* 
to conform ourselves, the best we can, to the arbitraiy 

Vol. VII. Dd 
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will of a muter; than fancy we have a' law on which 
we can rely, and find at last, that this law shall inflluc 
a punishment precedent to the promulgation, and try as* 
by maxims unheard of till the verf moment of the pro- 
secution. If I sail on the Thames, and split my vessel on 
an anchor; in case there be no buoy to give waminf^, 
Xhe pasty shall pay me damages: but, if the anchor be 
marked out, then is the striking on it at my own peril.' 
Where is the mark set upon this crime? Where the token 
by which I should discover it? It has lain concealed, under ' 
water; and no human prudence, no human innocence, 
.could save me from the destruction with which I am at 
present threatened. 

" It is now full two hundred and forty years since trea- ' 
sons were defined; and so long has it been since any man 
was touched to this extent, upon this crime, before myself. 
We have lived, my lords, happily to ourselves at home : 
we have lived gloriously abroad to the world: let us be' 
content with what our fathers have left us : let not our 
ambitran carry us to be more learned than they were, in 
these killing and destructive arts. Great wisdom it wilV 
be in your lordships, and just providence, for yourselves, 
for your posterities, for the whole kingdom, to cast from 
you, into the fire, these bloody and mysterious volumes, 
of arbitraiy and constructive treasons, as the primitive' 
christians did their books of curious arts, and betake 
yourselves to the plain letter of the statute, which tells 
you where the crime is, and points out to you the path 
by which you may avoid it. 

** Let us not, to our own destruction, awake those sleep- 
ing Irons, by rattling up a company of old records, which 
have lain for so many ages, by the wall, forgotten and ne- 
glected. To all my afflictions, add not this, my lords« 
the roost severe of any; that I, for my other sins, not for 
my treasons, be the means of introducing a precedent so 
pernicious to the laws and liberties of my native oountiy. 

*' However, these gentlemen at the bar say they speak 
for the commonwealth ; and they believe so : yet, under 
favour, it is I who> in this particnlar, speak for the oom« 
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monwealth. Precedejats, Mk€ tbose which are endeavoured 
to be estabUsbed a^nst me, must draw along^ such in* 
cODTenieDcies and miseries, that, in a few years, the king- 
dom will be in the condition expressed in a statute of 
Henry IV. ; and no man shall know by what rule to 
govern his words and actions. 

, *' Impose not, my lords, difficulties insurmountable 
upon ministers of state, nor di;»Me them from serving 
with cheerfulness their king and oountiy. If you examine 
them, and under such severe penalties, by eveiy grain, by 
every little weight, the scrutiny will be intolerable. The 
public affairs of the kington must be left waste } and no 
wise man» who has any honour or fortune to loae^ will 
ever engage himself in such dre«dftil> such unknown perils. 

" My lords, I have now troubled your lordships a great- 
deal longer than I should have done. Were it not for 
the interest of these pledges, which a saint in heaven 
left me, I should be loath" — Here he pointed to his chil- 
dren, and his weeping stopped him— *' What I forfeit for 
myself, it is nothing : but» I conf^, that my indiscretion 
should forfeit for them, it wounds me very deeply. You 
will be pleased to pardon my inftrmity : something I should 
have said ; but I see I shall not be able, and therefore I 
shall leave it. 

" And now, my lords, I thank God, 1 have been, by 
his blessing, suflSciently instructed in the extreme vanity 
of all temporary enjoyments, compared to the importance 
of our eternal duration. And so, my lords, even so, with 
ail humility, and with all tranquillity of mind, I submit, 
dearly and freely, to your judgments : and whether that 
righteous doom shall be to life or death, I shall repose 
myself, full of gratitude and confidence, in the arms of 
the great Author of my existence." ^^ 

Certainly, says Whitlocke,?' with his usual candour, 
never any man acted such a part, on such a theatre, with 
mere wisdom, constant, amd eUtguence, with greater 
reason^ judgment, and temper, and with a better grace 
in all his words and actions, than did this great and «x- 
§eilent person i and he moved the hearts iff ail his auditors. 
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tome few excepted^ to remorse and j^jf. It is remarkable, ' 
that the historian, who expresses himsdf in these terms, 
was himself chairman of that committee which conducted ' 
the impeachment against this unfortunate statesman. ' 
The accusation and defence lasted eighteen days. The 
managers divided the several articles among them, and 
attacked the prisoner with all the weight of authority, 
with all the vehemencie of rhetoric, with ail the accuracy 
of long preparation. Strafford was obliged to speak with 
deference and refli^rviB towards his most inveterate ene* 
mies, the commons, the Scottish nation, and the Irish 
parliament. He took only a very short time, on each 
article, to recollect himself: yet he alone, without assist- 
ance, mixing modesty and humility with firmness and' 
vigour, made such a defence, that the commons saw it 
impossible, by a legal prosecutioo, ever to obtain a sen- 
tence against him. 

But the death of Stratlbid was too important a stroke 
of party to be leftunattemptvd by any expedient, however 
extraordinary. Besides the great genius and authority of 
that minister, he had threatened some of the popular 
leaders with an impeachment ; and, had he not, himself, 
been suddenly prevented by the impeachment of the com- 
mons, he had, that very day, it was thought, charged Pym, 
Hambden, and others, with treason, for having invited 
the Scots to invade England. A bill of attainder was 
therefore brought into the lower house immediately after 
finishing these pleadings ; and preparatory to it, a new 
proof of the earl's guilt was produced, in onlerto remove 
iuch scruples as might be entertained with regard to a 
method of proceeding so unusual and irregular. 

Sir Heniy Vane, secretary, had taken some notes of a 
debate in council, after the disaolotioii of the last parlia- 
ment ; and being at a distance, he had sent the keys of 
his cabinet, as was pretended, to his son, sir Henry, in* 
Older to search for some papers, which were necessary for 
completing a marriage-settlement. Young Vane, faXGan^ 
upon this paper of notes, deemed the matter of the ut- 
BMWt importanee; and immediately eommunicited It to 
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I^, who now produced the paper before the home of 
commons. The question before the council wa8-^0^«ii«tv« 
9t d^ennve war with tJte Scots. The king proposes this 
difficulty, '* But how can I undertake offensive war, if I 
have no more money ?" The answer ascribed to Strafford 
was in these words : " Borrow of the city a hundred 
thousand pounds : go on vigorously to levy ship-money. 
Your magesty having tried the affections of your people^ 
you are absolved and loose from all rules of government 
and may do what power will admit. Your mi^esty, having 
tried all ways, shall be acquitted before God and man. 
And you have an army inlreland, which you may employ 
to reduce this kingdom to obedience : for 1 am confident 
the Scots cannot hold out five months.*' There followed 
some counsels of Laud and Cotting^n, equally violent^ 
with regard to the king's being absolved from all rules (4 
government.'* 

This paper, with all the circumstances of its disooveiy 
and communication, was pretended to be equivalent to 
two witnesses, and to be an unanswerable proof of those 
pernicious counsels of Strafford, which tended to the suIh 
version of the laws and constitution. It was replied by 
Strafford and his friends. That old Vane was his most in- 
veterate and declared enemy ; and if the secretary himself, 
as was by for most probable, had willingly delivered to 
his son this paper of notes, to be communicated to I^» 
this implied such a breach of oaths and of trust as ren* 
dered him toUlly unworthy of all credit: that the se- 
cretai/s depositk>n was at first exceedingly dnbwus : upon 
two examinatkms, he could not remember any such words • 
even thethinl time, his testimony was not positive, but 
imported only that Straflbrd bad spoken such or such 
like words : and words may be veiy like in sound, and 
differ much in sense ; nor ought the lives of men to de- 
pend upon grammatical criticisms of any expressions, 
much less of those whieh had been delivered by the speaker 
without premeditation, and committed by the hearer for 
any time, however short, to the uncertain record of me* 
mory. That, In the present case, ehanging J%is kingdom 
Dd8 
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into 7%tti kmgtbHn, a very tXlght altention! the earl's 
discoune could regard nothing but Scotland, and implies 
lie advice unworthy of an English counsellor. That evea 
retaining the expression, Thit Hngdom, the words may 
fairly be understood of Scotland, which alone was the 
kingdom that the debate regarded, and which alone had 
thrown off allegiance, and could be reduced to obedience. 
That it could be proved, as well by the evidence of all 
the king's ministers, as by the known disposition of the 
forces, that the intention never was to land the Irish 
army in England, but in Scotland. That of six other 
counsellors present. Laud and Windebank could give no 
evidence ; Northumberland, Hamilton, Cottington, and 
Juxon» could recollect no such expression ; and the ad- 
vice was too remarkable to be easily forgotten. That it. 
was nowise probable such a desperate counsel would be 
openly delivered at the board, and before Northumber- 
land, a person of that high rank, and whose attachments 
to the court were so much weaker than his connexions 
with the country. That though Northumberland, and he 
alone, had recollected some such expression as that, Qf 
beittg absolved from rules qf government^ yet in such des- 
perate extremities as those into which the king and king- 
dom were then fallen, a maxim of that nature, allowing 
it to be delivered by Strafford, may be defended upon 
principles the most favourable to law and liberty. And 
that nothing could be more iniquitous, than to extract 
an accusation of treason from an opinion simply proposed 
at the council-table, where all freedom of debate ought 
to be permitted, and where it was not unusual for the 
members, in order to draw forth the sentiments of others, 
to propose counsels very remote from their own secret 
advice and judgment.^' 

BILL OF ATTAINDER. 

The evidence of secretary Vane, though exposed to 
such unsurmountable objections, was the real cause of 
Strafford's unhappy fate; and made the bill of attainder 
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pail the commons with no preater opposition than that 
of fifty-nine dissenting votes. But there remained two 
other branches of the leg^islature, the kin; and the lords, 
whose assent was requisite ; and these, if left to their 
free judgment, it was easily foreseen, would reject the 
hill without scruple or deliberation. To overcome this 
difficulty, the popular leaders employed expedients, for 
which they were beholden partly to their own industty, 
partly to the indiscretion of their adversaries. 

Next Sunday after the hill passed the commons, the 
puritanical pulpits resounded with dedamatioiis concern- 
ing the necessity of executing justice upon great delin-; 
quents.^^ The populace took the alarm. About six 
thousand men, armed with swords and cudgels, flocked 
from the city, and surrounded the houses of parliament.^^ 
The names of the fifty-nine commoners who had voted, 
against the bill of attainder were posted up under the 
title of Streffordiant, and betrayers qf their country. 
These were exposed to all the insults of the ungovernable 
multitude. When any of the lords passed, the cry for 
Justice against Strafford resounded in their ears: and 
fuch as were suspected of friendship to that obnoxioai 
minister, were sure to meet with menaces, not unaccom-^ 
panied with symptoms of the most desperate resolutiou 
in the furious populace.^^ 

Complaints in the house of commons being made 
against these violences as the most flagrant breach of pri- 
vilege, the ruling members, by their affected coolness and 
indifference, showed plainly that the popular tumults 
were not disagreeable to them.^ But a new discovery, 
made about this time, served to throw every thing into 
still greater flame and combustion. 

Some principal officers, Piercy, Jermyn, 0*Neale, 
Goring, Wilmot, Pollard, Ashhumham, partly attached 
to the court, partly disg^ted with the parliament, had 
formed a plan of engaging into the king's senrice the Eng- 
lish army, whom they observed to be displeased at some 
marks of preference given by the commons to the Scots. 
For this purpose they entered into an association, took 
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an oath of secresy, and kept a close correspondence with ' 
some of the king^s servants. The form of a petition to 
the kin^ and parliament was concerted; and it was in* 
tended to get this petition subscribed by the army. The 
petitioners there represent the great and unexampled 
concessions made by the king for the security of public 
peace and liberty ; the endless demands of certain insa- 
tiable and turbulent spirits, whom nothing less will con- 
tent than a total subversion of the ancient constitution ; 
the frequent tumults which these factious malcontents 
had excited, and which endangered the liberty of par- 
liament. To prevent these misehieft, the army oflBered 
to come up and guard that assembly. ** So shall th« 
nation/' as they express themselves in the conclusion^ 
** not only be vindicated from preceding innovations, but 
he secured from the future, which are threatened, and 
which are likely to produce more dangerous effects than the 
fonner.*'78 The draught of this petition being conveyed to 
the king, he was prevailed on, somewhat imprudently, to 
countersign it himself, as a mark of his approbation. But, 
as several difficulties occurred, the project was laid aside 
two months before any public discovery was made of it. 

It was Goring who betrayed the secret to the popular 
leaders, llie alarm may easily be imagined which this 
.ntelligence conveyed. Petitions from the military to the 
civil power are always looked on as disguised, or rather 
undisguised commands ; and are of a nature widely dif- 
ferent from petitions presented by any other rank of 
men. Pym opened the matter in the house.^^ On the 
first intimation of a discovery, Piercy concealed himself, 
and Jermyn withdrew beyond sea. This farther con- 
firmed the suspicion of a dangerous conspiracy. Goring 
delivered his evidence before the house : Piercy wrote a 
letter to his brother Northumberland, confessing most of 
the particulars.** Both their testimonies agree with re- 
gard to the oath of secresy ; and as this circumstance had 
been, denied by Pollard, Ashbumham, and Wilmot, in all 
their examinations, it was regarded as a new proof of 
some desperate resolutions which had been taken. ' ^ 
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To convey more quickly the terror and indignation at 
this plot, the commons voted, that a protestation should 
be signed by all the members. It was sent up to the lords, 
and signed by all of them, except Soutbamfyton and 
Robarts. Orders were given by the commons alone, 
without other authority, that it should be subscribed by 
the whole nation. The protestation was in itself very 
inoflfensive, even insignificant ; and contained nothing but 
general declarations, that the subscribers would defend . 
their religion and liberties.^* But it tended to increase 
the popular panic, and intimated, what was more ex- 
pressly declared in the preamble, that these blessings 
were now exposed to the utmost peril. 

Alarms were every day given of new conspiracies:^^ in 
Lancashire, great multitudes of papiits were assembling ; 
secret meetings were held by them in caves and under 
ground in Surrey : they had entered into a plot to blow , 
up the river with gun-powder, in order to drown the 
city:^ provisions of arms were making beyond sea: 
sometimes France, sometimes Denmark, was forming de- 
signs against the kingdom : and the populace, who are 
always terrified with present, and enraged with distant^ 
dangers, were still farther animated in their demands of 
justice against the unfortunate Stralford. 

The king came to the house of lords: and though he 
expressed his resolution, for which he offered tbem any 
security, never Again to employ Strafford in any branch of 
public business, he professed himself totally dissatisfied 
with regard to the circumstance of treason, and on that 
'account declared his difficulty in giving his assent to the 
bill of attainder.^ The commons took fire, and voted it 
a breach of privilege for the king to take notice of any 
bill depending before the houses. Charles did not perceive 
that his attachment to Strafford was the chief motive for 
the bill ; and that the greater prooft he gave of anxious 
concern for this minister, the more inevitable did he 
render his destruction. 

About eighty peers had constantly attended Strafford's 
trial; but such apprehensions were entertainei} on ae« 
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count of the popular tumuKs, that only fovty4tft mere 
prasent when the bill of attainder was brought into the 
house. Yet of these, nineteen bad the coura^ to vote 
a^nst it.^^ A certain proof that if entire frMdom had 
been allowed, the bill had been rejected by a great 
majority. 

Jn canning up the bill to the lords, St. John, the soli* 
citor-general, advanced two topics, wdl suited to the ftiry 
of the times ; that though the testimony against StraUbfd 
were not dear, yet, in this way of Inll, private satisfaction 
to each man's conscience was sulliclent, even should no 
evidence at all be produced ; and that the earl had no 
title to plead law, because he had broken the law. It is 
true, added he, we give law to hares and deer; for they 
are beasts of chase. But it was never accounted either 
cruel or unfair to destroy foxes or wolves wherever they 
can be found, for they are beasts of prey.^ 

After popular violcnMsehad prevailed over the lords, the 
same batteiy was nest applied to force the king's assent. 
The populace flocked about Whitehall, and accompanied 
their demand of .justke with the loudest clamours and 
most open menaces. Rumours of conspiracies against the 
parliament were anew spread abroad : invasions and in- 
surrections talked of: and the whole nation was raised 
into such a ferment ib threatened some great and immi- 
nent coovulsion. On whichever side the king cast his 
eyes, he saw no resource or security. All his servants, 
consulting their own safety, rather than their mastei's 
honour, declined interposing with their advice between 
him and his parliament. The queen, terrified with the * 
appearance of so mighty a danger, and bearing formerly 
no good-will to Strafford, was in tears, and pressed him 
to satisfy his people in this demand, which, it was hoped, 
would finally content them. Juion alone, whose courage 
was not inferior to his other virtues, ventured to advise 
him, if in his conscience he dkl not approve of the bill, 
by no means to assent to it.^ 

Strafford, hearing of Charles's irresolution and anxiety* 
look a very cxtraordinaty step : he wrote a letter, in 
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liliieh he entreated the king, for the sake of puMie 
peace, to pixt an end to his un&rtnnate, however in- 
nocent, life, and to quiet the tumultuous pei^le by grant- 
ing them the request for which they were so impettu* 
nate.^ ** In this," added he, " my consent will more 
acquit yon to God than all the world can do besides. 
To a willing man there is no ti^uiy. And as, by God's 
grace, I forgive all the world with a calmness and meek* 
ness, of infinite contentment to my dislodging soul ; so, 
sir, to you 1 can resign the life of this world with all ima- 
ginable. cheerfulness, in the just acknowledgment of your 
exceeding £ivoan/' Perhape Strafford hoped that this 
unusual instance of generosity would engage the king 
still more strenuously to protect him : perhaps he gave 
his life for lost; and finding himself in the hands of bis 
enemies, and observing that Balfour, the Ueutenant of 
the Tower, was devoted to the popular party,^ he abso- 
lutely despaired of ever escaping the midtii^ed dangers 
with which he was eveiy way environed. We might 
aaeribe this step to a noUe effort of disinterestedness, not 
unworthy the great mind of Strafford, if the measure 
which he advised had not been, in the event, as perni- 
cious to his master as it was Immediately fatal to himself* 
-^See noteK,aiike€ndqftku f^o/.] 

After the most violent anxiety and doubt, Charles at 
last granted a commission to four noblemen to give the 
hiyal assent, in hismame, to the bill: flattering himself, 
probably, in this extremity of distress, that, as neither his 
will consented to the deed, nor was his hand immediately 
engaged in it, he was the more free from all the guilt 
which attended it. These commissioners he empowered* 
at the same time, to give his assent to the bill which 
tendered the parliament perpetual. 

The commons, firom poHef , rather than necessity, had 
•mhraeed the expedient of paying the two armies by boi> 
lowing money from the city ; and these loans they bad 
repaid afterwards by taxes levied upon the people. The 
citiMns, either of themselves or by suggestion, began tn 
itart difBoiltles with ngard to a fiuther lout which wai 
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demanded. We make no scruple of tniitinf the parii»- 
menty said they, were we certain that the parliament 
were to continue till our repayment. But,- in the present 
precarious situation of affairs, what security can be gireu 
us for our money ? In pretence of obviating this olgection» 
a bill was suddenly brought into the house, and passed 
with great unanimity and rapidity, that the parliament 
should not be dissolved, prorogued, or adjourned, without 
their own consent. It was hurried in like manner tbrough 
the house of peers,, and was instantly carried to the king; 
for his assent. Charles, in the agony of grief, shame, and 
remorse, for Strafford's doom, perceived not that this 
other bill was of still more fatal consequence to his an* 
thority, and rendered the power of his enemies perpetual, 
as it was already uncontrollable.^ In comparison of the 
'bill of attainder, by which he deemed himself an ac- 
complice in his friend's murder, this concession made no 
figure in his eyes [See nofe S, at the end qfthit FoLU^^ 
a circumstance which, if it lessen our idea of his resolu- 
tion or penetration, serves to prove the integrity of hit 
heart and the goodness of bis disposition. It is indeed 
certain, that strong compunction for his consent to Straf* 
ford's execution attended this unfortunate prince durin|p 
the remainder of his life ; and even at his own fatal end, 
the memory of this guilt, with great sorrow and remorse, 
recurred upon him. All men were so sensible of the 
extreme violence which was done him, that he suffered 
the less both in character and interest from this unhappy 
measure ; and though he abandoned his best friend, yet 
was he still able to preserve, in some degree, the attach- 
ment of all his adherents. 

Secretary Carleton was sent by the king to inform 
Strafford of the 6nal resolution which necessity had 
eitorted from him. The earl seemed surprised, and 
starting up, exclaimed, in the words of scripture, Pmi 
not pour trust in pnncet, nor in the aotu t^ men .* fir m 
them there is no salvation,^^ He was soon able, however, 
to collect his courage ; and he prepared himself to suffbr 
the fatal sentence. Only three days interval was allowed 
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hinL The kin^, who made a new effort, in his behalf, and 
lent, by the hands of the young prince, a letter addressed 
to the peers, in which he entreated them to confer with 
the commons about a mitigation of Strafford's sentence, 
and begged at least for some delay, was refused in both 
requests.^ 

EXECUTION OF STRAFFORD. 

Strafford, in passing from his apartment' to Tower- 
hill, where the scaffold was erected, stopped under Laud's 
windows, with whom he had long lived in intimate friend- 
ship ; and entreated the assistance of his prayers, in those 
awful moments which were approaching : the aged primate 
dissolved in tears ; and having pronounced, with a broken 
voice, a tender blessing on his departing friend, sunk into 
the arms of his attendants.^ Strafford, still superior to 
bis fate, moved on with an elated countenance, and with 
an air even of greater dignity than what usually attended 
him. He wanted that consolation which commonly sup- 
ports those who perish by the stroke of injustice and op- 
pression : he was not buoyed up by glory, nor by the 
affectionate compassion of the spectators. Yet his mind, 
erect and undaunted, found resourses within itself, and 
m^ntained its unbroken resolution, amidst the terrors of 
death, and the triumphant exultations of his misguided 
enemies. His discourse on the scaffold was full of decency 
and courage. ** He feared," he said, " that the omen 
' was bad for the intended reformation of the state, that 
it commenced with the shedding of innocent blood." Hav- 
ing bid a last adieu to his brother and friends who at- 
tended him, and having sent a blessing to his nearer 
relations who were absent ; *' And now," said he, " I 
have nigh done! One stroke will make my wife a widow, 
my dear children fatheriess, deprive my poor servants of 
their ifndulgent master, and separate me from my affec- 
tionate brother and all my friends ! But let God be to 
you and them all in all \" Going to disrobe, and prepare 
himself for the block, '* I thank God," said he. " that I 
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am nowise afraid of death, nor am daunted with any 
terrors ; but do as cheerfully lay down my head at thia 
time, as ever 1 did when ^in; to repose !" With one blow 
was a period put to his life by the exeoutioner.^ 

Thus perished, in the for^-ninth year of his age, the 
earl of Straiford, one of the most eminent personages that 
has appeared in England. Though his death was loudly 
demanded Am a satisfaction to justice, and ah atonement 
for the many violations of the constitution ; it may safely 
be affirmed, that the sentence by which be fell, was an 
enormity greater than the worst of those which his im* 
placable enemies prosecuted with so much cruel industry. 
The people in their rage bad totally mistaken the proper 
olject of their resentment. All the necessiti^, or, more 
properly speaking, the difficulties by which the king had 
been induced to use violent expedients for rabing supply, 
were the result of measures previous to Strafford's favour ; 
and if they arose from ill conduct, he at least was en- 
tirely innocent. Even those violent expedients them- 
selves, which occasioned the complaint that the constitu- 
tion was subverted, had been, all of them, conducted, so 
far as appeared, without his counsel or assistance. And 
whatever his private advice might be.^^ this salutary 
maxim he failed not, often and publicly, to inculcate in 
the king's presence, that, if any inevitable necessity ever 
obliged the sovereign to violate the laws, this licence 
ought to be practised with extreme reserve, and, as soon 
as possible, a just atonement be made to the constitution, 
for any ii\jury which it might sustain from such dan- 
gerous precedents.^ The first parliament after the re- 
storation reversed the bill of attainder; and even a few 
weeks after Strafford's execution, this very parliament 
remitted to his children the more severe consequences of 
bis sentence : as if conscious of the violence with whidh 
the proserutiou had been conducted. 

In vain did Charles expect, as a return for so many 
instances of unbounded cumpliance, that the parliament 
would at last show him some indulgence, and would cor- 
dially fall into that unanimity^ to which, at the expence 
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pf his own power, and of his friend's life, he so earnestly 
ooarted them* All his ooncessiohis were poisoned by their 
sospieion of his want of cordiality; and the sapposed at*^ 
tempt toengfage the army against them served with many 
as a confirmation of this jealousy. It was natural for the 
king to seek some resource, while all the world seemed 
to desert him, or combine against him ; and this probably 
was the utmost of that embryo-scheme which was formed 
with regard to the army. But the popular leaders still 
msisted^ that a desperate plot was laid to bring up the 
forces immediately, and offer violence to the parliament : 
a design of which Plercy's evidence acquits the king, and 
which the near neighbourhood of the Scottish army seems 
to render absolutely impracticable.^ By means, however, 
of these suspicions, was the same implacable spirit still 
kept alive; and the commons, without giving the king 
any satisfaction in the settlement of his revenue, proceeded 
to carry their inroads with great vigour into his now de- 
fienoeless prerogative.^ 

HIGH COMMISSION AND STAR-CHAMBER 
ABOLISHED. 

Thb two ruling passions of this pariiament were, seal 
tof liberty, and an avenioB lo the church ; and to both 
of these nothing oould appear more exceptionable than 
the flowrt 4if high commission, whose institution rendered 
it entirely arbitrary, and assigned to it the defence of the 
eedesiastical establishment. The star-chamber also was 
a court which exerted high discretionary powers ; and had 
no precise rule or limit, either with regard to the causes 
which came under its jurisdiction, or the decisions which 
it formed. A bill unanimously passed the houses to 
abolish these two courts ; and in them to annihilate the 
principal and most dangerous articles of the king's prero- 
gative. By the same bill, the jurisdiction of the council 
was regukted, and its authority abridged.^ Charles he- 
sitated before he gave his assent. But finding that he 
Bad gone too far to retreat, and that he possessed no rt« 
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Bouree in caie of a rupture, he at last affixed the royal 
lanetiou tu this excellent bill. But to show the parlia- 
ment that he was sufficiently apprized of the importance 
of his ^rant, he observed to them» that this statute 
altered in a great measure the fundamental laws, eccle- 
siastical and civil, which many of his predecessors had 
established^^ 

By removing the star-chamber, the king's power of 
binding the people by his proclamations was indirectly 
abolished ; and that important branch of prerogative, the 
strong symbol of arbitrary power, and unintelligible io 
a limited constitution, being at last removed, left the 
system of government mure consistent and uniform. The 
star-chamber alone was accustomed to punish infractions 
of the king's edicts : but as no courts of judicature now 
remained, except those in Westminster-hall* which take 
cognizance only of common and statute law, the king 
may thenceforth issue proclamations, but no man is 
bound to obey then.. It must, however, be confessed, 
that the experiment here made by the parliament, was 
not a little rash and advent uious*.. No government, at 
that time appeared in the world, nor is perhaps to be 
found in the records of any history, which subsisted with^ 
out the mixture of some arbitrary authority, committed 
to some magistrate ; and it might reasonably, beforehand, 
appear doubtful, whether human society could ever reach 
that state of perfection, as to support itself with no other 
control than the general and rigid maxims of law and 
equity. But the parliament j ustly thought, that the king 
was too eminent a magistrate to be trusted with discre* 
tionary power, which he might so easily turn to the de- 
struction of liberty. And in the event it has hitherto 
been found, that, though some sensible inconveniences 
arise from the maxim of adhering strictly to law, yet the 
advantages overbalance them, and should render the 
English grateful to the memoiy of their ancestors, who, 
after repeated contesU, at last established that noble 
though dangerous principle. 

At the request of the parliament, Charles, instead of 
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the patents during pleasure, gave all the judges patents 
during their good behaviour :*^^ a circumstance of the 
greatest moment towards securing their independency, 
and harring the entrance of arfoitraiy power into the or- 
dinary courts of judicature. 

The marshal's court, which took cognizance of offensive 
words, and was not thought sufficiently limited by law, 
was also, for that reason, abolishedJ^ The stannary 
courts, which exercised jurisdiction over the miners, being 
liable to alike objection, underwent a like fate. The 
abolition of the council of the north and the council of 
Wales followed from the same principles. The authority 
of the clerk of the market, who had a general inspection 
over the weights and measures throughout the kingdom, 
was transferred to the mayors, sheriflfis, and ordinary 
magistrates. 

In short, if we take a survey of the transactions of 
tills memorable parliament, during the first period of its 
operations, we shall find that, excepting Strafford's at- 
tainder, which was a complication of cruel iniquity, their 
merits in other respects so much outweigh their mistakes, 
as to entitle them to praise from all lovers of liberty. Not ' 
only were former abuses remedied, and grievances re- 
dressed : great provision, for the future, was made by law 
against the return of like complaints. And if the means 
hy which they obtained such aidvantages savour often of 
artifice, sometimes of violence; it is to be considered, 
that revolutions of government cannot be effected by the 
mere force of argument and reasoning: and that factions, 
being once excited, men can neither so firmly regulate the^ 
tempers of others, nor their own, as to ensure themselves 
against all exorbitances. 

KING'S JOURNEY TO SCOTLAND. j§ug. 8. 

The pariiament now came to a pause. The king had 

promised his Scottish subjects, that he would this summer 

pay them a visit, in order to settle their government; 

and though the English parliament was ytry importunate 
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with him, that he should lay aside that journey , thqr oould 
not prevail with him so amch aa'to delay it. As he fliiist 
necessarily in his journey have passed thiouf h the troops 
ol both nations* the commons seem to have entertained 
preat jealousy on that account^ and to have now hurried 
on, as much as they formeily delayed, the dishanding of 
the armies. The arrears therefore of the Scots were ftilly 
paid them ; and those of the English ui part. The Seots 
returned home, and the English were separated into their 
several counties, and dismissed. 

After this the parliament adjourned (9th€«|iC.) to the 
twentieth of Octoher; and a committee of hoth I 



a thing unpreeedentedf was appmnted to sit during the 
recess with very ample powers.'^ I^m was elected ehair* 
man of the committee of the lower house. Farther, at- 
tempts were made by the parliament, while it lat* and 
even by the eommons alone, for assuming sovereign exe- 
cutive, powers, and publishing their ordinanoes^ aa tbqr 
called them, instead of laws. The eommittee too« on 
their part, was ready to imitate the example. 

A small committee of both houses was appointed to at- 
tend the king into Scotland, in order, as waa pretended, 
to.see that the articles of pacification were executed ; but 
really to be spies upon him, and extend still farther the 
ideas of parliamentary authority, as well as edipsa the 
m^estyoftheking. The earl of Bedford, lord Howard, 
sir Philip Stopleton, sir William Armyne^ Rennes, and 
Hambden, were the persons chosen.'^ 

Endeavours were used, before Charks's departure, to 
have a protector of the kingdom appointed, with a power 
to pass laws without having recourse to the king. So 
little regard was now paid to royal authority, or to the 
established constitution of the kingdom. 

Amidst the great variety of aifairs which occurred dar- 
ing this busy period, we have almost overlooked the mar- 
riage of the princess Mary with William prince of Orange. 
The king concluded not this alliance without communi- 
cating his intentions to the parliament, who received the 
proposal with satisfoetxm.'^ This was the < 
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iDCDt of the connections with the family of Orange : 
connections, which were afterwards attended with the 
moat important consequences, hoth to the kingdom and 
to the house of Stuart. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

SctU«Miit«r8eMkBd....C«nqiirM9iB Ii«laBd....lBnffMetiM«irfMMMei«.... 
Mccdar of the Bi«lUi PftriiwaMt. . . . TIm ReDMNMtnnice. . . . RcMOM OB lM«k 
SM«. . . . Impeochiacnt of the Bl«ho|». . . . Aociintion of die five Memben. . • . 
Tainolts....Kiiic Uovee Lmidoa....«rriv««iB York....Prr|NumtleiM tut CIvU 
War. 



rilHE Scots, who began these fatal commotions, thoagfat 
J- that they had finished a very perilous undertaking, 
much to their profit and reputation. Besides the large 
pay voted them for lying in good quarters during a twelve- 
month, the English parliament had conferred on them a 
present of three hundred thousand pounds for their bro- 
therly assistance.' In the articles of pacification, they 
were declared to have ever been good subjects ; and their 
military expeditions were approved of, as enterprises cal« 
culated and intended fur his majesty's honour and ad- 
vantage. To carry farther the triumph over their sove- 
reign, these terms, so ignominious to him, were ordered, 
by a vote of parliament, to be read in all ehurcbes, upon 
a day of thanksgiving, appointed for the national pacifi- 
cation :^ all their claims for the restriction of prerogative 
were agreed to be ratified : and what they more valuied 
than all these advantages ; they had a near prospect of 
spreading the presbyterian discipline in England and Ire- ' 
land, from the seeds which they had scattered, of their 
religious principles. Never did refined Athens so exult 
in diffusing the sciences and liberal arts over a savage 
world ; never did generous Rome so please herself in the 
view of law and order established by her victorious arms ; 
as the Scots now rejoiced, in communicating their bar- 
barous zeal and theological fervour to the neighbouring 
nations. 

SETTLEMENT OP SCOTLAND. Aug. 14. 

Charles, despoiled in England of a considerable part 
•f his authority, and dreading still farther encroachments- 
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upon }am, arrived in Scotland, with an intention of ab» 
dicating; almost entirely the small share of power which 
th^e remained to him, and of giving full satisfaction, if 
possible, to bis restless subjects in that kingdom. 

The lords of articles were an ancient institution in 
the Scottish parliament. They were constituted after this 
manner. The temporal lords chose eight bishops: the 
bishops elected eight temporal lords : these sixteen named 
eight commissioners of counties, and eight burgesses : and 
without the previous consent of the thirty-two, who were 
denominated lords of articles, no motion could be made 
in parliament. As the bishops were entirely devoted to 
the court, it is evident that all the laws of articles, by 
necessary consequence, depended on the king's nomina- 
tion ; and the prince, besides one negative after the bills 
had passed through parliament, possessed indirt.ctly an> 
other before their introduction; a prerogative of- much 
greater consequence than the former. The bench of 
bishops being now abolished, the parliament laid hold of 
the opportunity, and totally set aside the lords of articles : 
i|od till this important point was obtained, the nation, 
properly speaking, .eoold not be said to ei^oy any xegolar 
freedom.' 

- It is iremarkable that, notwithstanding this institution^ 
to which there was no parallel in England, the royal au- 
thority was always deemed much lower in Scotland thaa 
in the former kingdom. Bacon represents it as one ad* 
vantage to be expected from the union, that the too ex- 
tensive prerogative of England would be abridged by the 
example of Scotland, and the too narrow prerogative of 
Scotland be enlarged from the imitation of England. The 
English were, at that time, a civilized people, and obe- 
dient to the laws : but among the Scots, it was of little 
consequence how the laws were framed, or by whom voted, 
while the exorbitant aristocracy had it so much in their 
power to prevent their regular execution. 

The peers and commons formed only one house in the 
Scottish parliament : and as it had been the practice of 
Jamesy continued by Charles, to grace English gentle- 
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men with Scottish titles, all the determinations of par- 
liament, it was to he feared, would in time depend upon 
the prince, by means of these votes of foreigners, who 
had no interest or property in the nation. It was there- 
fore a law deserving approbation, that no man should be 
created a Scotch peer, who possessed not ten thousand 
marlcs (above five hundred pounds) of annual rent in the 
kingpbm.^ 

A law for triennial parliaments was likewise passed ; and 
it was ordained, that the last act of every parliament should 
be to appoint the time and place for holding the parlia^ 
ment next ensuing.^ 

The king was deprived of that power formerly exercised, 
of issuing proclamations, which enjoined obedience under 
the penalty of treason : a prerogative which invested hifli 
with the whole legislative authority, even in matters of 
the highest importance.^ 

So far was laudable : But the most^fatal blow given to 
royal authority, and what in a manner dethroned th« 
prince, was th6 article, that no member of the privy coun- 
cil, in whose hands, during the king's absence, the whole 
administration lay, no officer of state, none of the judgea» 
should be appointed, but by advice and approbation of par<« 
liament Charles even agreed to deprive of tlielr seats, 
four judges who had adhered to his interests ; and their 
place was supplied by others more agreeable to the ruling 
party. Several of the covenanters were also sworn of the 
privy council. And all the ministers of state, counsellors, 
and judges,, were, by law, to hold their places during Hie 
or good behaviour.' 

The king, while in Scotland, conformed himself entirely 
to the established church ; and assisted with great gravity 
at the long prayers and longer sermons with which the 
Presbyterians endeavoured to regale him. He bestowed 
pensions and preferments on Henderson, Gillespy, and 
other popular preachers; and practised every art to soften, 
if not to gain, his greatest enemies. The earl of Argyle 
was created a marquis, lord Loudon an earl, Lesley was 
Agnified with the title of earl of Leven.^ His friends, h% 
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was obli^, for the present, to neglect and overlook : some 
of them were disgusted : and his enemies were not re* 
eonciled; but ascribed all his caresses and fitvoars to 
artifice sjid necessity. 

Argyle and Hamilton, being seised with an appre- 
hension, real or pretended, that the earl of Crawfurd and 
others meant to assassinate them, left the pariiament 
suddenly, and retired into the country : but, upon invi- 
tation and assurances, returned in a few days. Thb 
event, which had neither cause nor effect that was visible, 
nor purpose, nor consequence, was commonly denominated 
the incident. But though the incident had no effect in 
Scotland ; what was not expected, it was attended with 
consequences in England. The English parliament, which 
was now aaiembled, (90th Oct.) being willing to awaken 
the people*! tenderness by exciting their fears, imme- 
diately took the alarm ; as if the malignants, so they 
called the king's party, had laid a plot at once to murder 
them, and all the godly in both kingdoms. They applied, 
therefore, to Essex, whom the king had left general in 
the south of England, and he ordered a guard to attend 
them.* 

But while the king was employed in pacif^ng the com- 
motions in Scotland, and was preparing to return to 
England, in order to apply himself to the same salutary 
work in that kingdom ; he received intelligence cf a dan- 
gerous rebellion broken out in Ireland, with cireum- 
stances of the utmost horror, bloodshed, and devastation. 
On every side this unfortunate prince was pursued with 
murmurs, discontent, fEK^ion, and civil wars ; and the 
fire from all cjuarten, even by the most independent 
accidents, at once blazed up about him. 

The great plan of Jam^s, in the administration of Ire- 
land, continued by Charles, was, by Justice and peace, to 
reconcile that turbulent people to the authority of laws, 
and introducing art and industry among them, to cure 
them of that sloth and barbarism to which they had ever 
been subject. In order to serve both these purposes, and 
at the aame time secure the domiidon of Ireland to tbm 
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ERglish crown* gnat colonies of British had been carried 
over, and, being intermixed with the Irish, had every 
where introduced a new face of things into that country. 
During a peace of near forty years, the inveterate quar- 
rels between the nations seemed, in a great measure, 
to be obliterated ; and though much of the landed pro- 
perty, forfeited l^ rebellion, had been conferred on the 
new planters, a more than equal return had been made 
by their instructing the natives in tillage, building, ma- 
nufactures^ and all the civilized arts of life.'^ This had 
been the course of things during the successive admini- 
•trations of Chichester, Grandison, Falkland, and, above 
all, of Straflfordr Under the government of this latter 
nobleman, the pacific plans, now come to greater maturity, 
and forwarded by his vigour and industry, seemed to have 
operated with full success, and to have bestowed, at last, 
on that savage country, the face of an European settle- 
ment. 

After Strafford fell a victim to popular rage, the hu- 
mours excited in Ireland by that great event could not 
suddenly be composed, but continued to produce the 
greatest Innovations in the government. 

The British protestants, transplanted into Ireland, hav- 
ing every moment before their eyes all the horrors of 
popery, had naturally been carried into the opposite ex- 
treme, and had universally adopted the highest prioci- 
p^s ^nd practices of the puritans. Monarchy, as well as 
the hierarchy, was become odious to them; and every 
method of limiting the authority of the crown, and de^ 
taching themselves from the king of England, was greedily 
adopted and pursued. They considered not, that as they 
scarcely formed the sixth part of the people, and v^ere 
secretly .obnoxious to the ancient inhabitants, their only 
joetbod of supporting themselves was by maintaining 
royal authority, and preserving a great dependence on 
their mother-country. The English commons, likewise, 
in their furious persecution of Strafford, had overlooked 
the most obvious consequences ; and while they imputed 
to him, as a crime^ every discretionaiy act of authority^ 

Vot.VlI. Fr 
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they despoiled all succeeding governors of that power, 
by which alone the Irish could be retained in subjection. 
And so strong was the current for popular government in 
all the three kingdoms, that the roost established maxims 
of policy were every where abandoned, in order to gratify 
this ruling passion, 

Charles, unable to resist, had been obliged to yield to 
the Irish, as to the Scottish and English parliaments ; and 
found too, that their encroachments still rose in proportion 
to his concessions. Those subsidies, which themselves had 
voted, they reduced, by a subsequent vote, to a fourth 
part: the court of high commission was determined to be 
a grievance : martial law abolished : the jurisdiction of the 
council annihilated : proclamations and acts of state de- 
clared of no authority: every order or institution, which 
depended on monarchy, was invaded ; and the prince was 
despoiled of all lus prerogative, without the least pretext 
of any violence or illegality in his administration. 

The standing army of Ireland was usually about three 
thousand men ; but in order to assist the king in suppres- 
sing the Scottish covenanters, Strafibrd had raised eight 
thousand more, and had incorporated with them a thou- 
sand men, drawn from the old army ; a necessary expedient 
for bestowing order and discipline on the new levied sol- 
diers. The private men in this army were all catholics ; 
but the officers, both commission and nou-oommission, 
were protestants, and could entirely be depended on b^ 
Charles. The English commons entertained the greatest 
apprehensions on account of this army; and never ceased 
soliciting the king, till he agreed to break it: nor would 
they consent to any proposal for augmenting the standing 
army to five thousand men ; a number which the king 
deemed necessary for retaining Ireland in obedience. 

Charles, thinking it dangerous that eight thousand men 
accustomed to idleness, and trained to the use of arms, 
should be dispersed among a nation so turbulent and un- 
settled, agreed with the Spanish ambassador to have them 
transported into Flanders, and enlisted in his master^s ser- 
vice.. The English oommons, pretending appreheosHyiMr- 
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Icit regular bodies of tioopSy diwipUiied in the Low Coun^ 
tries, should prove still more dangerous, showed some 
aversion to this expedient ( and the king reduced his al- 
lowance to four thousand men. But when the Spaniards 
had hired ships for transporting these troops, and the men 
were ready to embartc, the commons, willing to show their 
power, a&id not displeased with an opportunity of curbing 
and affronting the king, proliibited every one from fur- 
nishing vessels for that service. And thus the prqject, 
formed by Charles, of freeing the country from these men 
was unfortunately disappointed." 

The old Irish remarked all these false steps of the Eng- 
lish, and resolved to take advantage of them. Though 
thdr animosity against that nation, for want of an occasion 
to exert itsdf, seemed to be extinguished, it was only com- 
posed into a temporary and deceitful tranquillity.^' Their 
interests, both with regard to froperty and religion, se- 
cretly stimulated them to a revolt. No individual of any 
sept, according to the ancient customs, had the property 
of any particular estate ; but as the whole sept had a title 
to a whole territory, they ignorantly preferred this barbar 
rpus community before the more secure and narrower pos- 
sessimu assigned them by the English. An indulgence, 
Hmounting almost to a toleration, had been given to the 
cathoUc religion: but so long as the churches and the 
•eclesiastical revenues were kept from the priests, and 
they were obliged to endure the neighbourhood of profane 
hcKtics, being themselves discontented, they continually 
endeavoured to retArd any cordial reconciliations between 
the English and Irish nations. 

CONSPIRACY IN IRELAND. 

Thbrb was a gentleman called Roger More, who, though 
of a narrow fortune, was descended from an ancient Irish 
fomily, and was much celebrated among his countrymen 
lor vafour and capacity. This man first formed the pro- 
ject of expelluig the English, and asserting the indepen- 
dittcgr of his native oouDtiy.^' He secretly went from 
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chieftain to chieftain, and roused up every latent piiAciftle 
of discontent. He maintained a close correspondenoe with 
lord Maguire and sir Phelim O'Neale, the most powerlbl 
of the old Irish. By conversatipn, by letters, by hii emis- 
saries, he represented to his countrymen the motives ci 
a revolt. He observed to them, that by the rebellion of 
the Scots, and factions of the En^ish, the king^s autho- 
rity in Britain was reduced to so low a condition, that h* 
never xsould exert himself with any vigour in maintainiii|^ 
the Engrlish dominion over Ireland ; that the catholics, £n 
the Irish house of contmons, assisted by the protestanta, 
had su diminished the royal prerogative, and the power 
of the lieutenant, as would much foLilitate the conduct- 
ing, to its desired eflect, any conspiracy or combinatioii 
which could be formed \ that the Scots having so success* 
fully thrown off dependence on the crown of Ei^land, 
and assumed the government into their own hands, had 
set an example to the Irish, who had so mneh greater 
oppressions to complain of; that the English planters, who 
had expelled them their possessions, suppressed their reli- 
gion, and bereaved them of their liberties, were but a 
handful in comparison of the natives ; that they lived in 
the most supine security, interspersed with their na- 
merons enemies trusting to the protection of a sraaU 
army, which was itself scattered in inconsiderable divisiona 
throughout the whole kingdom ; that a great body of men^ 
disciplined by the government, were now thrown loose, 
and were re»dy for any daring or desperate enterprise ; 
that though the catholics had hitherto ei^yed, in some 
tolerable measure, the exercise of their religion, from the 
moderation of their indulgent prince, they must hence- 
forth expect, that the government will be conducted hf 
other maxima and other principles ; that the puritanieal 
parliament, having at length subdued their 8overeign» 
would, no doubt, as soon as they had consolidated their 
authority, extend their ambitious enterprises to Ireland, 
and make the catholics in that kingdom feb\ the satte 
furious persecution to which their brethren in England 
were at present exposed; and that a revolt in the Irish, 
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tending^ onhr to vindicate their native liberty against tbe 
Tioleuce of foreign invaders, could never, at any time, be 
deemed rebellion ; much less during the present confusions^ 
when their prince was, in a manner, a prisoner, and obe- 
dience must be paid, not to him, but to those who had 
traitorously usurped his lawful authority. ^^ 

By these considerations. More engaged all the heads 
of the native Irish into the conspiracy. The English of 
the pale, as they were called, or the old English planters* 
being all catholics, it was hoped would afterwards join 
the party, which restored their religion to its ancient 
splendour and authority. The intention was. That sir 
Phelim O'Neale and the other conspirators should begin 
an insurrection on one day throughout the provinces, 
and should attack all the English settlements ; and that, 
on the same day, lord Maguire and Roger More should 
surprise the castle of Dublin. The commencement of the 
revolt was fixed on the approach of winter, that there 
might be more difficulty in transporting forces from Eng- 
land. Succours to themselves and supplies of arms they 
expeetcd from France, in consequence of a promise made 
them by cardinal Richelieu. And many Irbh officers, 
who served in the Spanish troops, had engaged to join 
them, as soon as they saw an insurrection entered upon 
by their catholic brethren. News, which every day arrived 
from Eagland, of the fury expressed by the commons 
against all papists, struck fresh terror into tbe Irish 
nation, and both stimulated the conspirators to execute 
their fktal purpose, and gave them assured hopes of the 
concurrence of all their countrymen.** 

Such propensity to a revolt was discovered in all tbie 
Irish, that it was deemed unnecessary, as it was dangerous, 
to intrust the secret to many bands; and the appointed 
day drew nigh, nor had any discovery been yet made to 
the government. Tbe king, indeed, had received infor. 
nation from his ambassadors, that something was in agi- 
tation among the IrisbL in foreign parts ; but though he 
gave warning to tbe administration in Ireland, the Intel- 
lifenoe was entirely negleeted. '^ Secret'rumours likewise 
FFd 
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.]v«re heard of some approaching coBspiracy; but no at- 
.tention was paid to them. The earl of Leicester, whom 
the king had appointed lieutenant, remained in London. 
The two justices, sir William Parsons and sir John Borlace, 
were men of small abilities $ and, by an inconvenience 
common to all factious times, owed their advancement to 
Jiothing but their zeal for the party by whom every thing 
was now governed. Tranquil from their ignorance and 
inexperience, these men indulged themselves in the most 
|>rofound repose^ on the very brink of destruction. 

But they were awakened from their security, on the very 
.day before that which was i^ppointed for the commence- 
ment of hostilities. The castle of Dublin, by which the 
capital was commanded, contained arms for ten thousand 
men, with thirty-five pieces of eannon, and a proportionable 
<iuantity of ammunition : yet was this important place 
guarded, and that too witbout any care, by no greater 
force than fifty men. Maguire and More were already in 
town with a numerous band of their partisans : others were 
expected that night, and, next morning, they were to 
enter upon, what they esteemed the easiest of all enter- 
prises, the surprisal of the castle. O'Conolly, an Irish- 
man, but a protestant, betrayed the conspiracy to Par- 
sons.'7 The justices and council fled immediately for safety 
into the castle, and reinforced the guards. The alarm was 
conveyed to the city, and all th^ protestants prepared for 
defence. More escaped; Maguire was taken; and 
Mahone, one of the conspirators, being likewise seized, 
first discovered to the justices the project of a general in- 
surrection, and redoubled the apprehensions which already 
were universally difiiised throughout Dublin.'^ 

IRISH INSURRECTION AND MASSACRE; 

BoT though O'Conol^'s discovery saved the eastle from 
a surprise^ the confession extorted from Mahene eame too 
late to prevent the intended insurrectioiti O'Neale and 
his confederates had already taken arms in Olsten. The 
Irish, every where intermihgled with the English, needed 
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but a hint from tbeir leaders and priests to tiegin hostili- 
ties against a people whom they hated on account of their 
religion, and envied for their riches and prosperity.'^ 
The houses, cattle, goods, of the unwary English were 
first seized, lliose who heard of the commotions in their 
neighbourhood, instead of deserting their habitations, and 
assembling for mutual protection, remained at home, in 
hopes of defending their property, and fell thus separately 
into the bands of their enemies.^ After rapacity had fully 
exerted itself, cruelty, and the most barbarous that ever» 
in any nation, was known or heard of, began its operations. 
An universal massacre commenced of the English, now 
defenceless, and passively resigned to their inhuman foes. 
No age, no sex, no condition was spared. The wife weeping 
for her butchered husband, and embracing her helpless 
children, was pierced with them, and perished by the same 
stroke.^' The old, the young, the vigorous, the infirm, 
underwent a like fate, and were confounded in one com- 
mon ruin. In vain did flight save from the first assault: 
destruction was, every where, let loose, and met the 
hunted victims at every turn. In vain was recourse had 
to relations, to companions, to friends: all connexions 
were dissolved, and death was dealt by that hand, from 
which protection was implored and expected. Without 
provocation, without opposition, the astonished English, 
living in profound peace and full security, were massacred 
by their nearest neighbours, with whom they had long 
upheld a continual intercourse of kindness and good 



But death was the slightest punishment inflicted by 
those rebels : all the tortures which wanton cruelty could 
devise, all the lingering pains of body, the anguish of mind, 
the agonies of despair, could not satiate revenge excited 
without injury, and cruelty derived from no cause. To 
enter into particulars would shock the least delicate hu- 
manity. Such enormities, though attested by undoubted 
evidenee, appear almost incredUble. Depraved nature, 
even perverted religion, encouraged by the utmost licence, 
v^aeh not to such a pitch of ferocity; unless the pity in- 
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heivnt in human breasts be destroyed by that conta^on 
of example, which transports men beyond all the usual 
motives of conduct and behaviour. 

The weaker sex themselves, natumlly tender to their 
own sdfierini^s, and compassionate to those of others, here 
emulated their more robust companions in the practioe 
of every cruelty.^ Even children, taught by the example, 
and encouraged by the exhortation of their parents, es- 
sayed their feeble blows on the dead carcasses or defence- 
less children of the English.^ The veiy avarice of the 
Irish was not a sufficient restraint of their cruelty. Such 
was their frenzy, that the cattle which they had seized, 
and by rapine made their own, yet, because they bore the 
name of English, were wantonly slaughtered, or, when 
covered with wounds, turned loose into the woods and 
deserts.** 

The stately buildings or commodious habitations of the 
planters, as if upbraiding the sloth and ignorance of the 
natives, were eoniumed with fire, or laid level with the 
ground. And where the miserable owners, shut up ia 
their houses, and preparing for defence, perished in the 
flames, together with their wives and chiidren, a douMe 
triumph was afforded to their insulting foes.^ 

If any where a number assembled together, and, af- 
suming courage firora despair, were resolved to sweeten 
death by revenge on their assassins, they were disarmed 
by capitulations, and promises of safety, confirmed by the 
most solemn oaths. But no sooner had they surrendered, 
than the rebels, with perfidy equal to their cruelty, made 
them share the fate of their unhappy countiymen.^ 

Others, more ingenious still in their barbarity, tempted 
their prisoners by the fond love of life, to embrue their 
hands in the blood of friends, brothers, parents ; - and 
having thus rendered them accomplices in guilt, gav# 
them that death, which they sought to shun by deaervinr 
it." 

Amidst alt these enormities, the sacred name of Rbln 
aiON resounded on every side; not to stop the hands of 
these murderers, but to enforce their blows, and to stMl 
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their hearts against every movement of human or social 
■ympatby. The £nf lisb, as heretics, abhorred of Ood« 
and detestable to all holy men, were marked out by the 
priests for slaughter ; and, of all actions, to rid the world 
of these dedared enemies to catholic fsiitb and piety, was 
represented as. the most meritorious.^^ Nature, which, in 
that rude people, was sufficiently inclined to atrocious 
deeds, was farther stimulated by precept ; and national 
prejudices empoisoned by those aversions, more deadly 
and incurable, which arose from an enraged superstition. 

While death finished the sufferings of each victim/ the 
bigoted assassins, with joy and exultation, still echoed in 
his expiring ears, that these agonies were but the com- 
mencement of torments infinite and etemal.*^^ 

Such were the barbarities, by which sir Phelim O'Neale 
and the Irish in Ulster signalized their rebellion: an event, 
memorable in the annals of human kind, and worthy to 
be held in perpetual detestation and abhorrence. The 
generous nature of More was shocked at the recital of 
such enormous cruelties. He flew to O^eale's camp ; but 
found that his authority, which was sufficient to excito 
the Irish to an insurrection, was too feeble to restrain 
their inhumanity. Soon after, he abandoned a caus6 
polluted by so many crimes ; and be retired into Flanders. 
Sir Phelim, recommended by the greatness of his family, 
and perhaps too, by the unrtetrained brutality of his 
nature, though without any courage or capacity, acquired 
the entire ascendant over the northern rebels." The 
English colonies were totally annihilated in the open 
country of Ulster: the Scots, at first, met with more 
fiivourable treatment. In order to eng^age them to a pas- 
sive neutrality, the Irish pretended to distinguish between 
the British nations; and claiming friendship and con- 
sanguinity with the Scots, extended not over them the fury 
of their massacres. Many of them found an opportunity 
to fly the countiy : others retired into places of security, 
and prepared themselves for defence : and by this means» 
the Scottish planters, most of them at least, escaped with 
their I'wes.^ 
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From Ulttery the flames of rebellion diifused themsdve* 
in an instant over the other three provinces of Ireland. 
In all places death and slauj^hter were not uncommon ; 
flioug:h tlie Irish in these other provinces, pretended to 
act with moderation and humanity* But cruel and bar- 
barous was their humanity ! Not content with expellinf^ 
the Eniflish their houses, with despoiling them of their 
Ipoodly manors, with wasting their cultivated fields ; they 
•tripped them of their very clothes, and turned them out» 
naked and defenceless, to all the severities of the season.'^ 
The heavens themselves, as if conspiring^ against that 
unhappy people, were armed with cold and tempest 
unusual to the climate, and executed what the merciless 
•word had left unfinished.'^ The roads were covered with 
crowds of naked English, hastening towards Dublin, and 
the other cities, which yet remained in the hands of their 
countrymen. The feeble age of children, the tender aex 
of women, soon sunk under the multiplied rigours of cold 
and hunger. • Here, the husband, bidding a final adieu 
to his expiring family, envied them that fate wIM he 
himself expected so soon to share : tliere, the son, hayia^ 
long supported his aged parent, with reluctance obeyed 
his last commands, and, abandoning him in his uttermost 
distress, reserved himself to the hopes of avenging that 
death, which all his efforts pould not prevent or delays 
tlie astonishing greatness of the calamity deprived the 
•uffierers of any relief from the view of companions in afflic* 
tion. With silent tears, or lamentable cries, they hurried 
on through the hostile territories ; and found every heart 
which was not steeled by native barbarity, guarded by the 
more implacable furies of mistaken piety and reli§^.'^ 

kThe saving of Dublin preserved in Ireland the remaiips 
of the Eng^h name. The gates of that city, thoi^ 
timorously opened, received the wretched supplicants, and 
presented to the view a scene of human misery heyond 
what any eye had ever before beheld*'^ Compassioti seised 
the amased inhabitants, aggravated with the fear of like 
calamities ; while they observed the numerous foes with- 
out and within, which eveiy where environed them. Mid 
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reflected on the weak resource! by whiqh they were tbem*^ 
selves supported. The more ^ogorous of the ui|happjp 
Ibptives^ to the number of three thousand* were inlistedt 
into three regiments : the rest were distributed into tha 
houses ; and all care was taken, by diet and warmth^ 
to recruit their feeble and torpid limbs* Diseases of un** 
known name and species, derived from these multipUed 
distresses, seized many of them, and put a speedy period 
to their lives t others, having now leisure to reflect on theli 
mighty loss of friends and fortune, cursed that being which 
they had saved. Abandoning themselves to despair, re* 
fusing all succour, they expired ; without other consolatioa 
than that of receiving among their countrymen the honmirs 
of a grave, which, to their slaughtered cempanionst ha^ 
been denied by the inhuman barbarians.^' 
■ By some computations, those who perished by all theat 
cruelties are supposed to be a hundred and fifty, or two 
hundred thousand : by the most moderate, and probably 
the most reasonable account, they are madf to amount 
to forty thousand; if this estimation. itself be not, as is 
usual in such cases, somewhat exaiggerated. 

The justices ordered to Dublin all thebodies of the army 
which were not surrounded by the rebels $ and they asaem- 
Ued a force of flfteen hundred veteran^. They soon 
iriisted, and armed firom the magazines^ above four thoi*- 
sandmen more. They dispatohed a body of six bupdved 
Bwn to throw- relief into Tredah, besieged by .the lrisl|. 
fint these troops, attacked by the enemy, were seiaed with 
a panic, and were most of th^m put to the sword. Their 
arms, falling into the hands of the Jrish^ supplied tbeoi 
with what they most wanted.** The justices, wiUing- to 
foment the rebelfion, in a view of profiting % the. mul- 
tiplied forfeitures, henceforth thought uf nothing, mone 
than providing for their own present security, and that 
of the capita). The earl of Ormond, their general,, remair- 
strated against such timid, not to say base and interested 
counsels ; but was obliged to submit to autliority. 

The English of the pale, who probably were nut tat first 
In the secret, pretended to blanie the insvireetioii» and^.ta 
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dctettthe barbarity with wbich it was ftccompanicd.^ Bf 
their protestationa and dedarations, they enfai^ the 
Juitices to supply them with arms, which they pnimiBed 
ta employ in defence of the gOTemment.^ But in a little 
time, the interests of relig^ion were found jnore prevalent 
over them, than regard and duty to their mother*countiy. 
They chose lord Gormanstone their leader; and, joining 
the old Irish, rivalled them in every act of violence towaids 
the English protestants. Besides many smaller bodi^ 
dispersed over the kingdom, the principal army of the 
rebels amounted to twenty thousand men, and threatened 
Dublin with an immediate sieged* 

Both the English and Irish rebels conspired in one im* 
posture, with which they seduced many of their deluded 
countrymen : they pretended authority from the king and 
queen, but chiefly from the latter, for their insurrection ; 
and they affirmed, that the cause of their taking arma 
was to vindicate royal. prerogative, now invaded by the 
puritanical parliament.^* Sir Phelim O'Neale, havin; 
found a royal patent in lord Caufield's house, whom he 
had murdered, tore off the seal, and affixed it to a com* 
mission which be had forged for himself.^ 
' The king received an accpunt of this insurrection, by a 
messenger dispatched from the north of Ireland. He 
immediately communicated his intelhgenoe to the Soo^ 
tish parliament. He expected that the mighty seal ex- 
pressed by the Scots for the protestant religion would im- 
mediately engage them to fly to its defence, where it waa 
io violently invaded: he hoped that their horror against 
popeiy, a religion which now appeared in its most hor- 
rible aspect, would -second all his exhortations : he had 
observed with what alacrity they had twice run to arms* 
and assembled troops, in opposition to the rights <4 their 
sovereign: he saw with bow much greater facility thegr 
-enuld now roUect forces, which had been very lately dis» 
•banded, and which had been so long enured to military dis- 
cipline. The cries of. their aflPrigbted and distressed breth- 
ren in Ireland, he promised himself, would powerfully incite 
•them to send i»ver succours, wbich could arrive so quickly, 
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and aid them with such piompticode io this utteimott dis- 
tren. But the leal of the Scots, as is usual among re- 
ligious secti, was yeiy feeble, when not stimulated either 
hy faction or by interest. They now considered them, 
selves entirely as a republic, and made no account of the 
authority of their prince, which they had utterly annW 
hilated. Conceiving hopes from the present distresses of 
Ireland, they resolved to make an advantageous bargain 
for the succours with which they should supply their 
neighbouring nation. And they cast their eye towards the 
English parliament, with whom they were already so closely 
conncicteds and who could alone fulfil any articles which 
might be agreed on. Except dispatching a small body to 
support the Scottish colonies in Ulster, they would, there- 
fore, go no farther at present, than sending commissioners 
to Loudon, in order to treat with that power, to whom 
the sovereign authority was now in reality transferred.**^ 

The king too, sensible of his utter inability to subdue 
the Irish rebels, found himself obliged, in this exigency, 
to have recourse to the English parliament, and depend 
on their assistance for supply. After communicating to 
them the intelligence which he had received, he informed 
them, that the insurrection was not, in his opinion, the 
fesult of any rash enterprise, but of a formed conspiracy 
against the crown of England. To their care and wisdom, 
therefore, he said, he committed the conduct and pro- 
secution of the war, which, in a cause so important to 
national and religious interests, must of necessity be im- 
nediately enter^ upon, and vigorously pursued,^* 

MEETING OF THE ENGUSH PARLIAMENT. 

The English parliament was now assembled; and dis* 
covered, in every vote, the same dispositions in which they 
bad separated. The exalting of their own authority, the 
diminishing of the king's, were still the objects pursued 
by the majority. Every attempt which had been made to 
gain the popular leaders, and by offices to attach them 
to the crown, bad failed of success, either for want of 
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■kill in eondoetinff it, or by reason of the sletider prefer* 
mentt which it was then in the km^i power to confer.- 
The ambitious and enterprisin|^ patriots disdauied to ac- 
cept>in detail, of a precarious power; while they deenedl- 
it so easy, by one bold and vigorous assault, to poaaear 
themselves for ever of the entire sovereignty. Sensible 
that the measures which tiiey had hitherto pursued, ren- 
deredthem extremely obnoxious to the king; were roaa^r 
of them in themselvte exceptionable; some of them, 
•trictly speaking, illegal ; they resolved to seek their 
own security, as well as greatness, by enlarging popular 
authority in England. The great necessities to wMch the 
king was reduced ; the violent pr^udices which generally, 
throughout the nation, prevailed against him ; his fiaeUHy 
in making the most important concessions ; the example 
of the Scots, whose encroachments had totally subverted 
monarchy : all these circumstances Csuther instigated the 
commons in their invasion of royal prerogative. And the 
danger to which the constitution seemed to have been so 
lately exposed, persuaded many, that it never could be 
sufficiently secured, but by the entire abolition of that 
authority which had invaded it. 

But this project, it had not been in the power, scarcely 
in the intention, of the popular leaders to execute, had It 
not been for the passion which seised the nation for presfagr' 
terian discipline, and for the wild enthusiasm which at 
that time accompanied it The license which the parlia- 
ment had bestowed on this spirit, by checking ecde^ 
siastical authority ; the countenance and encouragement 
with which they had honoured it ; had already diffused 
its influenee to a wonderful degree : and all orders of men 
had drunk deep of the intoxicating poison. In every da- 
course or conversation, this mode of religion entered ; in 
all business it had a share; every elegant pleasure or 
amusement it utterly annihilated ; many vices or corrup- 
tions of mind it promoted ; even diseases and bodily diS' 
tempers were not totally exempted from it ; and it beeama 
requisite, we are told, for aU physicians to be expert in 
the spiritual profession, and, by theological oonslderationij 
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to «lUigr thete nligioiu terrors with which thnr patients 
were so generally haunted. Learning itself, which tends 
so much to enlarge the mind, and humanize the tempei^ 
rather served on this occasion to exalt that epidemical 
fnaty which prevailed. Rude as yet, and imperfect, it 
supplied the dismal fuiaticism with a variety of views» 
founded it on some coherency of system, enriched it with 
different figures of elocution ; advantages with which a 
people, totally ignwant ttid baibarous, had been happily 
nnaequainted. 

From policy, at first, and inclination, now from neces- 
sity, the king At^iched himself extremely to the hierarchy: 
tor like reasons, his enemies were determined, by one and 
the same effort, to overpower the church and monarchy. 

While the eommons were in ibis disposition, the Irish 
rebellion was the evfrat which tended most to promote 
the views in which <all 'their measures terminated. A 
horror against the papists, however innocent, they had 
(constantly eaeoturaged ; a tenor ^lom the conspiracies of 
that sect, however improbable, they had 4t all times en« 
deavoured to excite. Htre was broken out a rebellion, 
dreadful and unexpected ; accompanied with circOmstances 
tiie most detestable of which there ever was any record: 
and what wait the peculiar guilt of the Irish catholics, it 
was no difficult matter, in the present disposition of men's 
a^nds, to attribute to that whole sect, who were already 
so much the otyect of general abhorrence. Accustomed, 
in all invectives, to join the prelatical party with the pa* 
pists, the people immediately supposed this insurrection 
to be the result of tiieir muted counsels. And when they 
beanl that the Irish rebels pleaded the king's commission 
for all their acts of videnoe ; bigutry, ever credulous and 
malignant, asaentediritfaDot scruple to that gross impoa- 
tupe, and loaded the uidiappy prince with the whole enor- 
■uty of a oontnvMiee so barbarous and inhuman. [Stt 

Bf die diffioolties and distresses of ih» crown, the com- 
mons, who fossessed alone the power of sopp^, had ag- 
gfasnUiedtlKBselvas ; mnd it seemed apeculiar happinosi^ 
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ttiat the Irish rebellion had! MMceeded, ateoeiftieal a Jano- 
ture, to the pacification of Scotland. That exprenion of 
the kin(*t, by which he committed to them the care of 
Ireland, they immediately laid hold of» and interpreted 
in the moat unlimited senie. They had, on other oocft- 
sions, been |^radtfallyenctoachin|^ on the executive power 
of the crown, which formt its principal and moat natural 
branch of authority; hut, with regard to Irdaad, they at 
onoe anumed it, lolly and entirely, at If delivered over to 
them fay a regular gift or aasignmcnt. And to this usurp- 
ation the king was obliged passively to submit; both 
because of his inability to resist^ and lest he should still 
more expose himself to the reproaeh of favouring the pro- 
gress of that odkras rebdluin. 

The prqfeet of introducing fiuther innovatioiis in Eng- 
land being once formed by the leaders among the com- 
mons, it became a neeessaiy consequence, that their ope- 
rations with regard to Ireland should, all of them, be 
eonsidered as subordinate to the former, on whose success, 
when once undertaken, their own grandeur, security, 
and even being, must entire^ depend. While they pre- 
tended the utmost aeal against the Irish insurrection, 
they took no steps towards its suppression, but such as 
likewise tended to give them the superiority in those com- 
motions which they foresaw must so soon be excited in 
England.^ The extreme contempt entertained for the 
natives in Ireland, made the popular leaders believe, that 
it would be easy at any time to suppress their rebellwn,' 
and recover that kingdom : nor were they willing to lose, 
1^ too hasty success, the -advantage which that rebellkHi 
wouM afford them in their projected encroachments on 
the prerogative. By assuming the total management of 
the war, they acquired the courtship and dependence of 
eveiy one who had any connexion with Ireland, or who 
was desirous of inlisting in these militaiy enterprises: they 
levied money under pretence of the Iridi expedition; but 
reserved it for purposes which concerned them mora 
naariy: they took arms from the king's magaaines: but 
atm kept them with a secret intention of empk^yinf them 
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t hiimelf : wluitever law th^y deemed necesMfy for 
aggrandising tbcoiselvw; was vottd, under colour of 
enabling them to recover Ireland; and if Charles with* 
held the royal assent, his refusal was imputed to those per* 
nidous counsels which had at first excited the popish rebel- 
lion, and which still threatened total destruction to the 
protestant interest throughout all his domiiiions^^ And 
tiiough no forces were for a long time sent over to Ireland, 
and very little money remitted during the extreme distress 
of that kingdom ; so strong was the people's attachment 
to the commons, that the fuiH was never imputed to those 
pious sealots, wbosevotes breathed nothing but death and 
destruction to the Irish rebels. 

To make the attack on royal authority by regular ap- 
ptiMches, it was thought proper to frame a general remon* 
stranee oi the state of the nation ; and accordingly, the 
committee, which, at the first meeting of parliament had 
been chosen for that purpose, and which had hitherto 
made no progress in their work, received firesh ii^unc* 
tiofis to finish that undertaking. 

THE remonstrance; 



The eottmittee brought into the house that remon« 
stranee, which has become so memorable, and which was 
seon afterwards attended with such important oonse- 
qoenecs. it was not addr essed to the king; but wis 
aptaaHy dedarad tobe an appeal to the people. The hanh- 
ness of the matter was equalled by the severity of the lan- 
guage. It consists of many gross folsehoods intermingled 
with some evident truths : malignant indnuations are joined 
to open invectives: hmd complaints of the past, aocouK 
panied with jealous prognostications of the future. What- 
ever unfimrtunate, whatever invidbus, whatever susplcieua 
measuro had been embraced by the king, from the com-^ 
mencement of his reign, is insisted on and aggravated 
with merciless rhetoric: the unsuccessful expeditions to 
Cadia, and thf isle of Rhe, are mentioned: the sending 
of ships to France for the suppression of the hugonota: 
Go2 
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tibefMMd Ummx the illsfBl c^nfintiMiit of omu fw not 
obeyiof iUefU oomnuuMls : the vioknt dinolutioii of luiir 
]Mriiaiiients : the arbitrary govemmeot whksh abvijs 
mooeeded: the qaettioning, finiiiff, and impikoiiiBf of 
memben for their conduct in the houie: the kwying of 
taxes without consent of the conunoni : the iBtrodaons 
of superstitioiis lonovationt into the chwn^ without an- 
thority of law : in short* cveiy thin^ whieh, either with 
or without reason, had given ctfenee, during the course of 
flaeen yeui, fipom the aooeisipnof thekiagtoUieailUnff 
of the present iiarliament. And, though «U these griep* 
anoes had heen aUeady rediessed, and oven iaws enaetod 
for future security against their flotum, the praise of 
these advantages was ascribed, not tn the king, but to 
tiM parliament, who had extorted his consent tosHdi •«« 
lotary statutes. Their own merits too, they asuirttfit to^ 
wards the Icings were no Jem eminent than towards the 
people. Though they had seised his sriiole revenue, rca* 
derad it totally precarious, and made even their tena- 
porary supplies be paid to their own oommissionen^ who 
were independent of him ; they pretended that tbey bad 
liberally supported him in his oecessitiee. By an insult 
still more egregious, the very giving of money to the Soots, 
for levyiuj; war against their sovereign, they NfNsested as 
an instance of their dnty towards him. And all their 
grievances, they said, which amounted to no lass than n 
total subvertion of the ooostitwtion, piooeeded entieely 
fiNim the formed combination of a popish fsietion, who had 
ever swayed the king's counsels, who had endeavouiad, 
by an uninterrupted eflbrt, ta inteoituee their soperststioQ 
into England and Scotland, end who had now, at last, 
excited an open and bloody rebellion in Iieland.^ 

This remonstrance, oo foil of acrimony nnd violenee, 
IMS a plain signal for some farther attadcs intended on 
loyal prerogative, and a dedarathui, that the oonccssioaB 
alrea^ made, however impoitant, were not to be regarded 
as satisfoctoiy. What pretensions wonld be advanced, 
how unprecedented, bow unlimited, wereeojrily imagined; 
and nothing less was fortaeen, whatever ancieni ntmea 
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ungfatbe pmerredythaii an abolitioii,aliiM»t total, oftlie 
nonafohical govwnment of Eofj^laod. The opposition, 
.tiierefoKy which the^ remonstrance met with in the house 
of oommonsy was great. For abore fourteen hours, the 
debate was warmly managed; and. from the weariness of 
the king's party, which probably consisted chiefly of the 
elderly people, and men of cool spirits, the vote was at 
last carried by a small miyority of eleven.^ Some time 
after (93iid Nov.)» the remonstrance was ordered to be 
printed andpublished, without being carriedup to the house 
of peen for their assent and concw venoe* 

REASONS ON BOTH SI0ES. 

When this remonstrance was dbpersed, it excited every 
where the same violent controversy, w|iich attended it 
when introduced into the house of commons. This par- 
liametat, said the partisans of that assembly, have at 
. length profited by the fetal eiample of their predecessors ; 
and are resolved that the fiibric, which they have gene- 
rously undertaken to rear for the protection of liberty, 
^hall not^be left to future ages insecure and imperfect. At 
the time when the petition of right, that requisite vin- 
dication of a violated oonstitutk^n, was extorted from the 
unwilling prince; who but imagined that liberty was at 
last secured, and that the laws would thenceforth maintain 
themselves in opposition to arbitrary authoriQr? But what 
was tiie event ? A righi was indeed acquired to the people, 
or rather their ancient right was more exactly defined: 
but as the power of invading it still remained in tibe prinoe, 
no sooner did an opportunity ofliHr, than he totally disre- 
ganled all laws and preceding engagemepts, and made, his 
will and pleasure the sole rule of government* Those lofty 
ideas of monarchical authority, which he has derived from 
his early education, which are united In his mind with 
the irresistible llluskms of self-love, whteh are corroborated 
by his mistaken prindplei of religion, It is in vain to hope 
that, in his more advanced age, he will sincerely renounce 
from any subsequent ivflection or experience. ^ Such 
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eunvenions, if ever tbey happen, ave extf«iiiely nune ; 
imt to expect that 4hey will be derived from neeeMity, 
from the jealousy and resentment of antagoniets, froni 
blame, from reproach, from opposition, must be the resiilt 
of the fondest and most blind credulity. These violenoes, 
however necessary, are soro to. irritate a prince against 
limitations so cruelly imposed upon him ; and each conces- 
sion, which he is constrained to make, is r^arded as a 
temporary tribute paid to faction and sedition, and is se- 
cretly attended with a resolution of seizing every ftivour- 
able opportunity to retract it. Nor should we iraagmeg 
that opportunities of that kind will not offer in the course 
of human affairs. Governments, especially those of a 
mixed kind, are in continual fluctuation: the humours 
of the people change perpetually from one extreme to 
another: and no resolutibn can be more wise, as well as 
more just, than that of employing the present advantages 
against the king, who had formerly pushed much less 
tempting ones to the utmost extremities against his 
people and his parliament. It is to be feared, that, if the 
religious rage which has seised the multitude be alh>wed 
to evaporate, they will quickly return to the ancient ee- 
desiastical establishment; and, with it, embrace those 
principles of slavery, which it inculcates with such seal on 
its submissive proselytes. Those patriots, who are now tha 
public idols, may then become the otvjects of general de- 
testation ; and equal shouts of joy attend their ignomi- 
nious execution, with those which scAond their present 
advantages and triumphs. Nor ought the apprehension 
of such an event to be regarded in them as a selfish consi- 
deration: in their safety is involved the security, of the 
laws : the patrons of the constitution cannot suffer witlMMit 
a fatal blow to the constitution : and it is but justice in the 
public to protect, at any hasard, those who have so ge- 
nerously exposed themselves to the utmost hasard for the 
public interest. What though monarehy, theandoBt go> 
vernment of England, be impaired, during these contests, 
fat many of its fbrmer prerogatives : the laws will flourish 
the 'more by its decay; ami it is happy, aUowing that 
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matters are reaUy carried beyood thebounds of moderatloii, 
that the current at least runs towards liberty, and that' 
the error is od that tide, which is safest for the general in-: 
terest of mankind and society. 

The best .arguments of the royalists against a fiarther 
attack on the prerogative wer«* founded more on opporite 
ideas, which they had formed of the past events of this 
reign, than on opposite principles of government. Some 
invasions, they said, and those too of moment, had un- 
doubtedly been made on national privileges: but were 
we to look for the cause of these violences, we should 
never find it to consist in the wanton tyranny and ii\|ustice 
of the prince, not even in his ambition or immoderate 
appetite for aiithority. *^The hostilities with Spain, in 
which the king, on his accession, found himself engaged^ 
however imprudent and unnecessary, had proceeded horn 
the advice, and even importunity of the paiiiament ; who 
deserted him immediately after they had embarked him 
in those warlike measures. A young prince. Jealous of 
honour, was naturally afraid' of being foiled in bis first en^* 
terprise^ and had not as yet attained sach maturity of 
counsel, as to perceive that his greatest honour lay in 
preserving the laws inviolate, and gaining the full con- 
fidence of his people. The rigour of the subsequent 
parliaments had been extreme with regard to many arti- 
cles, particularly tonnage and poundage; and had reduced 
the king to an absolute necessity, if be would preserve en- 
tire the royal prerogative, of levying those duties by 
his own authority, and of breaking through the forms, in 
order to maintain the spirit, of the constitution. Having 
once made so periloos a step, he was naturally induced 
to continue, and to consult the public interest, by im- 
posing ship-money, and other moderate, though irregular, 
burdens and taxations. A sure proof that he had formed 
no system for enslaving bis people is, that the chief 
object of his government has been to raise a naval, not 
a militaiy force; a prq|ect useful, honourable, nay indis- 
pensably requisite, and in spite of bis great necessities^ 
brought almost to a happy conduskm. It is now foil 
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time to free him from all tiiew tteeemitlBi, «ni lo 9fpiy 
oordiali and lenitivei» after thoie aeveritlm» which hiive 
akttadjr had thnr fiill coune afaioit' him. Never was 
iOTereipi blessed with more modeiatioB of temper, wi& 
more justiee, mora humanity, mora hoooor, or a more 
fsntle dispoeition. What pity that audi a prince shoolcl 
so long have been hanised wlUi ijgottrs, suspiciaos* ca«» 
Iwmwies, oomplainti, eBeroaohments ; and been foioed 
from that (psith in whieh the rectitude of his pnne^les 
would have inclined him to hare constantly tvodi If umim 
frw instances are found of violations made on the petkiun 
of JBight,' whicfaihe himself bad grauted, thera is an eaoier 
and. more natural my for preventing the return' of like 
hiOonusBiienoies^ timmhy a -total .abotiCioii of royal aa» 
thooty. Le««beraiicouehe«ettM,ettitablyaotheaBciciit 
digBoty 4Hid tsplendour 4»f the crown ; let the public nn* 
smsitift' iae tfolly supplied ; let tiie reoraiiHng mtieles of 
paen>gatire ibc'lefr untouched; and the* hang, as he hna 
already lost the 'power, will lay aside the will, of imtadinff 
thn constitution. From what ^(uarter «an jeaieusna now 
irise ? What forther aeourity «an be desired or «xpeotod ? 
Ute king^s preceding concessions, so for from bjmg in- 
suAciesst for public security, have rather erred on the 
other eatreme ; and, by depriving him of all power of self* 
dcCBuee, are the real «au8e why the commons are em* 
heldened to mise pretensions hitherto unheard of in the 
kingdom, and to subvert the whole system of tibe oontti- 
tutioB. But would 'they be- content with moderate nd* 
vantages, is it net evident that, besides ether important 
^ncessionst the present pariiament maybe continued, till 
the i^eiwrneBt be accustomed to the new trade, and 
erery part be •restored to full harmony and oonconl? Bf 
the triennial «et a perpetual succession of parliamenti k 
eatablished, m everlasting guardians to the laws, whHe 
the king possesses no independent power or mllitaiy 
feree, by which he can be supported in bis invasion of 
thera. No danger remains, but what is inseparable tnm 
ail free constitutions, and what forms the very essence 
of their freedom: the danger of a change hi the peopk^S 
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dispoiitiaa^ and of general' cUsfpovt, cootraettd' flgiuast 
popular priTilegw. T6 pvevent snob an ev3« n»'c nii dl aib 
ia more proper, than to contain- ounelver^ witfaiB ^bm 
boondf'of modentioDy and to com ide r that all entwn^ 
naturally and infalliUy, tegeteatefa otfatr. In thn-'tamm 
manner as the past usorpations of the cronn4'haw9^mt 
exeutable onaooount of' the necessity or provooatioar 
whence they avose, have excited an Imracasurablrappntitv 
for liberty; let us beware, lest our enercmehaawttts^ byi 
introdueing anarchy, maketfae. people seek shelter-^under 
the peaceable and despotic rule of a nionareho Autharityv^ 
aa well as liberty, is requisite to gov ernment ^ ant it 
even requisite to- the BUpiport of liberty Itself, b3r>-maitf« 
taining the laws^ which > can adone regnlato and pvetseet 
it. What>nadnesi; while every thing isso happily scCtledr 
under ancient forms and' institutions, now mofc eaaetlyi 
poised and adjusted, to tiy the IpasaidMa experlmesit of w 
newconstltntion, and renounce the mature wisdoaa of <mr 
ancestors for the erode whimska of turbulent inaovaters V 
Besides the certain, and inoonceivabie mischiefii of crr3l 
war; are not the perils apparent, which the- delieafeai 
frameof liberty must' inevitafely sustain amidst the fariouv 
shock of arms } Whichever side prevaib, #A« can seaieelyk 
hope to remain inviolate^ and may suffer no lessy or rathen 
greater ii^jorics from' the boundless pretenanms of foree» 
engaged in her' cause,' than from the invasmn of enraged^ 
troope, inlisted on the aide of monarchy. 

The king, upon his retom from Scotland (29di Neir«) 
was received in London with the shouts and aeclaniation» 
of the people, and with every demonstration of regardant 
affisctlon.^ SirRichaid Goomay, lord mayor, a man of 
moderation and authority, had- promoted these favearablei 
di8poeitk>ns, and had engaged the popidaoe, who so laleljp 
insulted the king, and who so soon after made furious war 
upon him, to give him these marks of their dutifiti attachiii 
ment. But all the fdeasure which Charles reaped Irew 
this Joyous reception, watf soon damped by the remon^ 
itrauce of the commons, which was presentedhim, together 
with a petition of a like stnun.^ The bad eoliiiaels whieli^ 
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be followed are there complained of; his ooncurrence in 
the Irish rebellion plainly insinuated; the scheme had for 
the introduction of popeiy and superstition inveighed 
«gunst ; and» as a remedy for all these evik, he is desired 
to intrust eveiy office and command to persons in whom 
his parliament should have cause to confide.^^ By this 
phrase, which is so often repeated in all the nhemorials 
and addresses of that time, the commons meant themselves 
and their adherents. ... 

As soon as the remonstrance of the commons was puh- 
lished, the king dispersed an answer to it. In this contest 
he lay under great disadvantages. Not only the ears of 
the- people were extremely prejudiced against him ; the 
hest topics, upon which he could justify, at least apologise 
for his former conduct, were such as it was not safe or pru- 
dent for him at this time to employ. So high was the 
national idolatry towards parliaments, that to blame the 
past conduct of -these assemblies, would have been very 
ill received by the generality of the people. So loud were 
the complaints against re^ usurpations, that, had the 
king asserted the prerogative of . supplying, by his own 
authority, the deficiencies in government, arising from the 
obstinacy of the commons, he would have increased the 
chunours with which the whole nation already resounded. 
Charles, therefore, contented himself with observing in 
genera], that even during that period so much complained 
of, the people enjoyed a great measure of happiness, not 
ohly comparatively, iu respect of their neighbours, but 
even inirespect of those times which were justly accounted 
the most fortunate. He made warm protestations of sia* 
oerity in the reformed religion ; he promised indulgence 
to tender consciences with regard to tbe'eeremonies of the 
church ; he mentioned his great concessions to national 
liberty ; he blamed the infamous libels every where dia- 
persed against his person and the national religion; he 
complained of the general reproaches thrown out in the 
remonstrance with regard to ill counsels, though he had 
protected no minister from parliamentary justice, retained 
no unpopular servant, and coitferred ofGbces on no one wh« 
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eqjoyed not a high character and estimation in the public. 
*' If, notwithstanding this,*' he adds, " any malignant 
party shall take heart, and be willing to sacrifice the peace 
and happiness of their country to their own sinister ends 
and ambition, under whatever pretence of religion and 
conscience ; if they shall endeavour to lessen my repu- 
tation and interest, and to weaken my lawful power and 
authority; if they shall attempt, by discountenancing the 
present laws, to loosen the bands of government, that all 
disorder and confusion may break in upon us ; 1 doubt not 
but God in his good time will discover them, to me, and 
that the wisdom and courage of my high court of parlia- 
ment will join with me in their suppression and punish- 
ment.'*^* Nothing shows more evidently the hard situation 
In which Charles was placed, than to observe, that he was 
obliged to confine himself within the limits of civility 
towards subjects who had transgressed all bounds of re- 
gard, and even of good manners, in the treatment of their 
sovereign. 

. The first instance of those parliamentary encroachments 
which Charles was now to look for, was the bill for press- 
ing soldiers to the service of Ireland. This bill quickly 
passed the lower house. In the preamble, the king's power 
. of pressing, a power exercised during all former times, was 
declared illegal, and contrary to the liberty of the subject. 
By a necessary consequence, tlie prerogative which the 
crown had ever assumed of obliging men to accept of any 
branch of public service, was abolished and annihilated--* 
a prerogative, it must be owned, not very compatible with 
a limited monarchy. In order to elude this law, the king 
oflEered to raise ten thousand volunteers for the Irish ser- 
vice.: but the commons were afraid lest .such an army 
should be too much at his dovotion. Charles, still un- 
willing to submit to so considerable a diminution of 
power, came to the bouse of peers, and offered to pass 
the law without the preamble; by which means, he said, 
that ill-timed question with regard to the prerogative 
would for the present be avoided, and the pretensions of 
each party be left entire. Both houses took fire at this 
Vol. VII. H h 
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measure, whicb» from a similar instance while the bill 
of attainder against Strafford was in dependence, Charles 
might foresee would be received with resentment. The 
lords, as well as commons, passed a vote, declaring it to 
be a high breach of privilege for the king to take notice 
of any bill which was in agitation in either ot the housefly 
or to express bis sentiments with ree^ard to it, before it be 
presented to him for his assent in a parliamentaiy manner. 
The king was obliged to compose all matters by an apo- 
logy." 

The general question, we may observe, with regard to 
privileges of parliament, has always been, and still con- 
tinues, one of the greatest mysteries in the English con- 
stitution; and, in some respects, notwithstanding the 
accurate genius of that government, these privileges are 
at present as undetermined as were formerly the prero- 
gatives of the crown. Such privileges as are founded on 
king precedent cannot be controverted: but though it 
were certain that former kings bad not, in any instance, 
taken notice of bills lying before the houses (which yet 
appears to have been very common), it follows not, 
merely from their never exerting such a power, that tti^sy 
had renounced it, or never were possessed of it. Such 
privileges also as are essential to all free assenibliies wbidh 
deliberate, they may be allowed to assume, whatever pre- 
cedents may prevail : but though the king's interposition, 
by an offer or advice, does in some degree overawe or re- 
strain liberty ; it may be doubted whether it miposeft such 
evident violence as to entitle the parliament, without any 
other authority or concession, to claim the privilege of 
excluding it. But this was the favourable time fote/x* 
tending privileges; and had none more ex6rbttant or 
unreasonable been challenged, few bad consequences' had 
followed. The establishment of this rule, it is certi^, 
contributes to the order and regularity, as well as free- 
dom, of parliamentary proceedings. 

The interposition of peers in the election of commum^rs 
was likewise about this time declared a breach of ppvi- 
legej and continues ever since to be condemned by Srdict 
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of theooini||Qii8« and uwyer9fdly,pi9jQtii^ j|bn>ug||«ntil)be 
nation. 

JBvery m^a^ure puij^uod by the qqmiilpn^* 91^* Atili 
jpqre, ev«xy Attempt .mauie by tbeir .pary«AOA, ,vefe iuU 
of tbe most inveterate .jiatr^ JiSAinst the jbier«rp^y, iimil 
showed a determined re^^ution of subvertins^be wkole 
fttoloii^stical establishment.. Besides .numberless. yexMiont 
and persecutions which the clergy undecwent <i&(ofl;i the 
arbitrary power pf the, lower bou^e, the ,p(M»rs* .wl^le the 
king was in Sootland» haying passed auocdcir lor/ihe 
observance of the laws with regard to pubUcwofi^ip, 
the commons ^s^umed ^nch Aulhoirity, thftt, by a vote 
alone of their housei they suspended those la]ws» tbougili 
enacted by ttlie whole legislature: find tjhey particwUKly 
forbade boffing at tbe nMne^of .j^susi a (PfaQ^ice.twhiieh 
gave them the ,1)ighest soMadal* and. which was. one of 
ttieir capital objections against the established religion.^ 
^ey complained^of the king's filling .five vacaAt sees, and 
considered it as .an insult upon them, that he should 
complex and jitr^tigtben an order, which they, intended 
spon entirely to al^lish.^^ They had accuse.d thirteea 
bishops of high treftson* for^^nact^Pg canons without con- 
cent of tparliament,^ <;hougb fcqm the foundation of the 
pionarohy no other .tnethqd bad ever been .practiaed : and 
t^ey now in^i^ted .thatJthe.peers, upon this general accuse^ 
lion, .gUftuld .sequesj^er those bishops .fi^m their seats la 
parlia^ment, and c^minit .them to prison. Xheir bill for 
lal^ng Aw^y«the bishops' votes bad last.wjioter been se* 
jected ,b^ t;he pSAn^ ,but.tbey again jjpiirodttced.the 8«bc 
bill, though no pryieiogation had iwtmened; and.iUey^n* 
j|eavour§d» \iyjmsfi iminHte lUtej^ons^lio^Uide tjuit.nile 
of parliament ,\!vbicb>fippoa^ them. And. jvhea they jent 
iy> this bill to the Jlords, th^ made » demand,. tbe pnest 
f4>surd in the jvorkt that .tbe biftbops* beiug jdl of tfaem 
parties, should be tfdvmA a vote twkb xegauxl .to tint, 
<|uestiQn.^7 ^jff;^^ t)iejrasohition was ..once formed by ih* 
eommous, of vwrnAins the .estabUsbed government ,of 
eborch and atate, it.oouM Bot be<e]q>ec)ted th»t.thfi)ir fco- 
fMdmffl* in.«ttebii ffiMeat^AttMupc, mojijA^miadoat te 
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altogetber re^lar and equitable: bat it must be con- 
fessedy that, in their attack on the hierarchy, tb^ still 
more openly passed all bounds of moderation, as sap- 
posin|^, no doubt, that the sacredness of the cause would 
sufficiently atone for employing means the most irregular 
and unprecedented, liiis principle, which prevails so 
much among zealots, never displayed itself so openly «s 
during the transactions c^ this whole period. 

But, notwithstanding these eflbrts of the commons, 
they could not expect the concurrence of the upper house, 
either to this law, or to any other which they should in- 
troduce for the farther limitation of royal authority. The 
minority of the peers adhered to the king, and plainly 
foresaw the depression of nobility, as a necessary con^ 
sequence of popular usurpations on the crown. The in- 
solence, indeed, of the commons, and their haughty treat- 
ment of the lords, had already risen to a great hei^t, 
and g^ve sufficient warning of their future attempts upon 
tlMt order. They muttered somewhat of their regret that 
they should be <^liged to save the kingdom alone, and 
that the house of peers would have no part in the honour. 
Nay, they went so far as openly to tell the lords, ** That 
they themselves were the representative body of the whole 
kingdom, and that the peers were nothing but individuals^ 
who held their seats in a particular capacity: and there- 
fore, if th^r lordships will not consent to the passing of 
acts neoessaiy for the preservation of the people, the 
commons, together with such of the lords as are more 
sensible of the danger, must join together, and represent 
the matter to his mijesty." ^ So violent was the demo- 
eratical, enthusiastic spirit diffiised throughout the nation, 
that a total confosion of all rank and order was justly to 
be apprehended; and the wonder was not, that the ma- 
jority of the nobles should seek shelter under the throne, 
but that any of them should venture to desert it. But 
the tide of popularity seised many',* and carried them 
wide of the most established maxims of civil poli^. 
Among the opponents of the king are ranked the eari ot 
Korthamberland, lord admiral, a man of the fiist fomily 
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and fortune, and endowed with that dign:ii6ed pride which 
so wen became his rank and station: the earl of Essex, 
who inherited all his father's popularity, and having from 
bis early youth sought renown in arms, united to a mid- 
dling capacity that rigid inflexibility of honour which 
forms the proper ornament of a nobleman and a soldier : 
lord Kimboiton, soon after earl of Manchester, a person 
distinguished by humanity, generosity, affability, and 
every amiable virtue. These men, finding that their 
credit ran high with the nation, ventured to encourage 
those popular disorders, which, they vainty imagined, they 
possessed authority sufficient to regulate and control. 

In order to obtain a majority in the upper house, the 
commons bail recourse to the populace, who on other 
occasions had done them such important ser\'ice. Amidst 
the greatest security, they affected continual fears of de- 
struction to themselves and the nation, and seemed to 
quake at every breath or rumour of danger. They again 
excited the people by never-ceasing inquiries after con- 
spiracies, by reports of insurrections, by feigned intel- 
ligence of invasions from abroad, by discoveries of dan* 
gerous combinations at home among papists and their 
adherents.' When Charles dismissed the guard wliich 
they had ordered during his absence, they complained ; 
and, upon his promising them a new guard, under the 
command of theeari of Lindesey, they absolutely refused 
the offer, and were well pleased to insinuate, by this 
instance of jealousy, that their danger chiefly arose from 
tke king himself.^ They ordered halberts to be brought 
into tbe hall where they assembled, and thus armed them- 
selves agtunst those conspiracies with which they pre- 
tended they were hourly threatened. All stories of plots,' 
however ridiculous, were willingly attended to, and were 
dispersed among the multitude, to whose capacity they 
were well adapted. Beale, a taylor, informed the com- 
moBs, that, walking in the fields, he had hearkened to 
tbe discourse of certain persons unknown to him, and 
had heard them talk of a most dangerous conspiracy. 
A hundred and eight ruAans, as be learned, had been 
Hh 2 
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appointed to murder a hundfed and ej^bt lonb ai|d coipa- 
moners, and were promised rewards for these assassina- 
tions, ten poands for each lord, forty shilling lor eac)^ 
commoner. Upon this notable inteUigence«: orders weryi 
issued for seizing priests and Jesuits, a conference wajS 
desired with the k>rds, and the deputy-lieutenaots of 
some suspected counties were onUsred to put the peopl« 
in a posture of defence.^ 

The pulpits likewise were called in aid, an'd resoimded 
with the dangers which threatened religion, from the 
desperate attempts of papists and maligpnants. Multi- 
tudes flocked towards Westminster, and insulted the pre« 
lates and such of the lords as adhered to the crown. The 
peers voted a declaration against those tumults, and sent 
it to the lower house; but these refused their concur- 
rence.^^ Some seditious apprentices, being seised and 
committed to prison, immediately received their liberty, 
by an order of the commons.^ The sherifis and justices 
having appointed constables with strong watches lo guard 
the parliament, the commons sent for the constables, and 
required them to discharge the watches, convened the 
Justices, voted their orders a breach of privilege, and sent 
one of them to the Tower.^^ Encouraged by these m« 
timatious of their pleasure, the populace crowded about 
Whitehall, and threw out insolent menfces against Charles 
himself. Several reduced officers and young gentlemen 
of the inns of court, during this time of disorder and dap« 
ger, offered their service to the king. Between theip 
and the populace there passed frequent skirmishes, whieli 
ended not without bloodshed. By way of reproach thmp 
gentlemen gave the rabble the appellation of RoDtii>» 
HEADS, on account of the short cropt hair whieh ^bejr 
wore: these called the others Cavaliers. And thu^ the 
nation, which was before sufficiently provided with reli- 
gious as well as civil causes of quarrel, was also supplied 
with party-names, under which the factions migfat lea* 
dezvous, and signalixe their mutual hatred.^ 
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IMPEACHMErNT OF THE BISHOPS. 

Mbanwhii^ the tiunults »tiU continued, and < 
creased about Westminster and WbiteUail. The cry in- 
cessantly resounded against hiihopa and rotten-hearigd 
hrdt,^^ The former especially, being distinguishable faj 
their habit, and being the ol^ect of violent hatred to aU 
the sectaries, were exposted to the most dangerous in* 
sults.^^ Williams, now created archhishop of York, having 
been abused by the populace, hastily called a meeting oi 
his brethren (ijth Dec.) By his advice a pmtestatioh was 
drawn, and addressed to the king and the house of lords. 
The hisbops there set forth, that though they bad an ua* 
doubted right to sit and vote in parliament, yet in coming 
thither, they had been menaced, assaulted, affronted, fay^ 
the unruly multitude, and could no longer with safety 
attend their duty in the house. For this reason they pni« 
tested against all laws, votes, and rfi^solutions, as null and 
invalid, which should pass during the time of their con- 
strained absence. This protestation, which, though juft 
and legal, was certainly ill-t|med, was signed by twehra 
bishops, and communicated to the king, who hastily ap- 
proved of it. As spon 9^ it was presented to tiie lords, 
that house desired a conference with the commons, whom 
they informed of this une«pe^ed protestation. The op- 
portunity was seized with joy and triumph. An impeach* 
ment of high treaspii ^yas iroipjMU^tely sent up against the 
bishops, as endeavoiirintg to subvert the fundamental laws, 
and to invalidate the imthorjily qf the togifdature.^ They 
were, on the Qrat dprnandt sequestrjUed from parliament, 
and committed tp ci|stody. No man, in either house, 
ventured to speak a wofd >n thfor vindication ; so much 
displeased was every one at the egregious impnidenee of 
which th«y ha4 been guilty. Om person alone said, thai 
be did not believe thein guilty pf high trMson ; but that 
jthey were stark m^, upd tbmfoie desired thay laight ba 
tent to Bedlam.^ 

1 642. A few d«yf «ll«r, the long was betcayed inta 
•%q^Y ffi4ifPr«tiMiii much awn HUV • n iAditcaretinqy 
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to whieli ill the enuihis disordeii and civil wars ought 
immediately and directly to be ascribed. This was the 
impoifhmmt of loid Kimbolton and the five members. . 

When tlie commons employed, in their remonstrance, * 
language so severe and indecent, they had not been ac- 
tuated entirely by insolence and passion : their views were 
more solid, and profound. They considered, that in a 
violent attempt, such as an invasion of the ancient con- 
stitution, the more leisure was aflbrded the people to 
reflect, the less would they be inclined to second that rash 
Mid dangerous enterprise, that the peers would certainly 
refuse their concurrence, nor were there any hopes of 
prevailing on them, but by instigating the populace to 
tumult and disorder ; that the employing of such odious 
means for so invidious an end, would, at long-run, lose 
them all their popularity, and turn the tide of favour to 
the contrary party ; and that, if the king only remained 
in tranquillity, and cautiously eluded the first violence of 
the tempest, he would, in the end, certainly prevail, and 
be able at least to preserve the ancient laws and con- 
stitution. They were therefore resolved, if possible, to 
excite him to some violent passion; in hopes that he 
would commit indiscretions, of which they might make 
advantage* 

It was not long before they succeeded beyond their 
fondest wishes. Charles was enraged to find that all his 
concessions but increased thdr demands $ that the people, 
who were returning to a sense of duty towards him, were 
again roused to sedition and tumults ; that the blackest 
calumnies were propagated against him, and even the' 
Irish massacre ascribed to his counsels and machinations ; 
and that a method of address was adopted, not only un- 
suitable towards so great a priUce, but which no private 
gentleman could- bear without, resentment. When he 
considered all these increasing acts of insolence in the 
commons, he was apt to ascribe' them, in a gr^t measure, * 
to his own indolence and facility. The queen and the 
ladies of the court farther stimulated his - passion, and 
represented, that, if he exerted the'irifoari woA displngred 
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the majesty of a monarch, the daring usurpations of his 
sul^ects would shrink hefore him. Lord Dig^by, a man of 
fine parts, but full of levity, and hurried on by precipitate 
passions, sug^sted like counsels; and Charles, who» 
though commonly moderate in his temper, was ever dis- 
posed to hasty resolutions, ^ve way to the fatal impor- 
tunity of his friends and servants.^ 

ACCUSATION OF THE FIVE MEMBERS. 

Herbert, attorney general, appeared in the house of 
peers, and, in his majesty's name, entered an accusation 
of hig;h treason against lord Kimbolton and five com- 
moners, Hollis, sir Arthur Hazlerig, Hambden, Py™, and 
Strode. The articles were. That they had traitorously 
endeavoured to subvert the fundamental laws and go. 
vemment of the kingdom, to deprive the king of his regal 
power, and to impose on his subjects an arbitrary and 
tyrannical authority ; that they had endeavoured by many 
foul aspersions on his majesty and his government, to 
alienate the affections of his people, and make him odious 
to them ; that they had attempted to draw his late army 
to (Usobedience of his royal commands, and to side with 
^ them in their traitorous designs ; that they had iuvited and 
encouraged a fdreign power to invade the kingdom $ that 
they had aimed at subverting the rights and veiy being <if 
pariiament; that, in order to complete their traitorous 
'designs, they had endeavoured, as far as in them lay, by 
force and terror, to compel the parliament to join with 
them, and to that end, had actually raised and coun- 
tenanced tumults against the king and pa^rliament; and . 
that they had traitorously conspired to levy, and actually 
had levied, war against the king.^ 

The whole worid stood amazed at this important ac- 
cusation, so suddenly entered upon, without concert, 
deliberation, or reflection. Some of these articles of ac- 
cusation, men said, to judge by appearance, seem to be 
common between the impeached members and the par- 
liament; nor did these persons appear any Autber active 
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io the enterprises of which they were accused, than sp Hr 
^ they concurred with the iD;yority in their votes and 
fpeeches. Though proofs might, perhaps, be produced, 
qf their privately inviting: the Scots to invade England; 
how oould such an attempt he considered as treason, after 
the act of oblivion which had passed, and after that both 
houses, with the king's concurrence, had voted that nation 
three hundred thousand pounds for their brotherly assist- 
ance ! While the house of peers are scarcely able to 
maintain their independency, or to reject the bills sent 
them fay the commons; will they ever be permitted by the 
populace, supposing them inclined, to pass a sentence^ 
which must totally subdue the lower house, and put an 
end to their ambitious undertakings ? These five members, 
at least l^m, Hambden, and Hoilis, are the very heads of 
the popular party; and if these be taken off, what £ate 
must be expected by their followers, who are many of 
them accomplices in the same treason ? The punishment 
•4>f leaders is ever the htst triumph over a broken and 
routed party; but surely was never before attempted, in 
opposition to a faction, during the full tide of its power 
and success. 

But men had not leisure to wonder at the indiscretion 
of this measure: their astonishment was excited by new^ 
attempts, still more precipitate and imprudent. A Serjeant 
at arma, in the king's name, demanded of the house the 
five members; and was sent back without any positive 
answer. Messengers were employed to search for them 
and arrest them. Their trunks, chambers, and studies, 
were sealed and locked. The house voted all these acts 
of violettoe to be breaches of privilege, and commanded 
every one to defend the liberty of the members.'^* The 
king, irritated by all this opposition, resolved next day to 
«ome in person to the house, with an lntentk>n to de- 
mand, perhaps seize, in their presence, the persons whom 
he had accused. 

This resolution was discovered to the countess of Car- 
lisle, sister to Northumberland, a lady of spirit, wit, and 
intrigae.7> She privately sent intelligence to the fiy« 
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OMimbers; and they bad time to withdraw, a momcfnt 
before the kio^ entered. He was accompanied by his ordi-r 
aaiy retinue to the number of above two hundred, armed 
as usoal, some with halberts, some with walking swords; 
Tlie king: left them at the door, and he himself advanced 
alone tfaroiig^h the hall; while all the members rose to 
receive him. The speaker withdrew fromi his chair, and 
the king took possession of it. The speech which he made 
was as'fbUows: *^ Oefntleinen, I am sorry for this occasioil 
of cdming to yon. Yesterday, I sent a Serjeant at arms^ 
td deitiand some, who, by my order, were accused of high 
treiaon. Instead of obedience, I received a message. I 
must bere'declare to you, that, tbongfa no king that ever 
wks'in^En^and could be m6re careful of your privilege^ 
thaati I shall be, yet in cases of treason no person hai 
privilege. Therefore am I come to tell you, that I must 
have these meti wheresoever I can find them^ Well, since 
1 see all the birds are flown, I do expect that you wiH 
■end them to me as soon as they return. Biit I assure 
you, on the word of a king, I never did intend any force, 
bot shaU proceed against them in a fair and leg^ way: 
for I never metot any other. And now since I see I can- 
not' do what I came for, I think this is no unfit occasion 
to repeat what I luive said formerly, that whatever 1 have 
done in favour and to the good of my subjects, I do intend 
to maintain it." 7^ 

When the kf Ag was looking around for the accused 
members, he asked the speaker, who stood below, whether 
aii^ of 'these persons were in the house? The speaker, 
fidlinjg on his knee, prudently replied : " I have, siv^ 
neither eyes to see, nor tongue to speak^ in this place, 
biit as the house is pleased to direct me, whose servant 
I «m. Alid I humbly ask pardon, that I cannot give any 
.other answer to what your mi^esty is pleased to demand 
of me." 7* 

The commons w«re in the utmost disorder ; and, when 
the king was departing, some members cried aloud, so as 
he might hear them. Privilege f privilege ! And the house 
nediif ely adjourned till next day.?^ 
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Tbst eveningr* the aocuied memben, to tiMNr the 
greater apprehentkm, removed into the dty* which waf 
their fortrets. The citiaens were the whole nifht in armf. 
Some people, who were appeiBted for that purpoK^ or 
perhaps actuated by their own terrors, ran from gate to 
gate, crying oat, that the cavi^ers were coming to bum 
the city, and that the king himself was at their head. 

Next morning Charles sent to the mayor, and ordered 
him to call a common-council immediate^. About tea 
o'clock, he himself, attended only by three or four fords* 
went to Guildhall. He told theoommon-oouncil, that he 
was sorry to hear of the apprehenskms entertained of him ; 
that he was oonse to them without any guaid, in order to 
show how much he relied on their aflbctions ; and that he 
had accused certain men of high treaM>n, agidnst whom 
he would proceed in a legal way, and therefore presumed 
that they would not meet with protection in the dCy. 
After many other gracious expressions, he told one of tha 
sheriflb, who of the two was thought Uie least inclined to 
his service, that he would dine with him. He departed 
the hall without receiving the applause which he expected. 
In passing through the streets, he heard the cry, fVim- 
lege ^ parUameni / privihge ofparliannetUf resounding 
firom all quarters. One of the populace, more insolent 
than the rest, drew nigh to his coach, and called out with 
a loud voice. To pour tentt^ O Israeli the words employed 
by the mutinous Israelites, when they abandoned Rrtio* 
boam, their rash and ill-counselled sovereign.^* 

When the house of commons met, they aileeted the 
greatest dismay ; and adjourning themselvcsibr some days, 
ordered a committee to sit in merchaiit-taylors ball in the 
city. The committee made an exact inquiry into all cii^ 
cumstances attending the king's <>ntry into the house: 
eveiy passionate speech, every menacing gesture of any, 
even the meanest, of his attendants, was recorded and 
aggravated. An intention of offering violence to the par- 
liament, of seizing the accused members in the vefy house* 
and of murdering all who should make resistance, was in- 
ferred. And that unparalleled breadi of privilege* so ik 
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was called, was sttU ascribed to the counsel of papists and 
their adherents. This expression, which then recurred 
every moment in speeches and memorials, and which at 
present is so apt to excite Iau|;hter in the reader, begat 
at that time tlie deepest and most real consternation 
throughout the kingdom. 

A letter was pretended to be intercepted, and was com* 
munidated to the committee, who pretended to lay great 
atress upon it. One catholic there congratulates another 
OB the accusation of the members; and represents that 
incident as a branch of the same pious contrivance, which 
had exdted the Irish insurrection, and by which the pro- 
fane heretics would soon be exterminated in England.^^ 

The house again met, and after confirming the votes of 
their committee, instantly adjourned, as if exposed to the 
most imminent perils from the violence of their enemies. 
This practice they continued for some time. When the 
people, by these affected panics, were wrought up to a 
sufficient degree of rage and terror, it was thought proper, 
that the accused members should, with a triumphant and 
military procession, take their seats in the house. The 
river was covered with boats, and other vessels, laden with 
small pieces of ordnance, and prepared for Aght. Skippon, 
whom the parliament had appointed, by their own autho- 
rity, major-general of the city-militia,^^ conducted the 
members, at the head of this tumultuary army, to West- 
minister-hall. And when the populace, by land and by ■ 
water, passed Whitehall, they still asked with insulting 
shouts, ff^hat itM. become of the kingr ond his eavaiiert t 
And wither are they fled / ^o 

THE KING LEAVES LONDON. 

Thb king, apprenensive of danger from the enraged 
multitude, had retired to Hampton -court, deserted hy all 
the world, and overwhelmed with grief, shame, and re- 
morse, for the fatal measures into which he had been 
hurried. His distressed situation he could no longer 
ascribe to the rigours of destiny, or the malignity of eoe- 
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initf : bis own precipitancy and indiscretion must bear tfie 
liUme of ivhateirer disasters should benceforth befall fum. 
The most faithful of bis adherents, between sorrow and 
Indignation, were confounded with reflections on wliat 
bad happened, and what was likely to follow. Seeing^ 
eveiy prospect blasted, faction triumphant, the discon- 
tented populace inflamed to a degree of fury, they utterly 
•despaired of success in a cause to whose ruin friends and 
enemies seemed equally to conspire. 

The prudence of the king in bis conduct of this alfkir 
.pobody pretended to justify. The legality of bis proceed- 
lAgs met with many and just apologies ; though generally 
. ofibred to unwilling ears. No inaxim of law, it was said, 
.is more established or more universally allowed, than that 
.privilege of parliament extends not to tireason, felony. Or 
: breach of peace ^ nor has either bouse, during former 
4 ages, ever pretended in any of those cases to interpose in 
. ibvebi^f of its members.. Though some inconvOiiences 
. should result from t)ie observance of this maxim ^ tblit 
: would not be.sufficient, without other authority, to abbljih 
I a principle established 1^ uninterrupted precedent, tHid 
, founded on the tacit consent of the whole legislature, ttbt 
what are the inconvenieuoes so much dreaded ? The kito^, 
on 4>retence of treason, m^y seize any inemherB' of ue 
. opposite faction, and, for. a time, gain to his partisans the 
minority of voices. But if he seize only a fef# ; will he 
not lose more friends by such' a gross artifice than be 
confines enemies ? If he seize a great number; is not this 
expedient force, open and barefaced?' And what remedy 
at all times against such force, but to oppose to it a force 
which is superior ? Even allowing that the king intended 
to employ violence, not authority, for seizing the mem- 
bers ; though at that time, and ever afterwards, he poeU 
tively asserted the contrary ; yet will bis conduct admit 
of excuse. That the hall, where the parliament assembfet, 
. i^an inviolable sanctuary, was never yet pretended. And 
if the commons complain of the affront offered them, fay 
.., .an attempt to arrest their members in their very presence ; 
the blame must lie entirely on themieTveflf who bad fbp> 
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merly refused cpmpliaDce with the king's inessa|pe, when 
he peaceably demaiided these members. The sovereign is' 
^e ereat executor of the laws ; and his preiseoce was here! 
legpaJly employed, hoth in order to prevent opposition, and 
to protect the house agaunst those insults which their dis- 
obedience had so well merited. 

Chapies knew to how little purpose he should urge these 
re^l^. against the present fury of the commons* He 
proposed, therefore, by a message, that tbey would agree 
upon a legal method, by which he might carry on his pro- 
locution against the members, lest farther misunderstand-, 
ings happen with regard to privilege. They desired him 
to lay the grounds olT accusation before the house ) and 
piretended tl^a^ they must first judge whether it were 
proper to give up thieir member^ to ia legal trial. The 
king then informed them, thaif he would wave for the pre- 
sent all prosecution : by supcessive mtesages, he afterwards 
offered a pardon to tfie members; offered to concur in any 
law that should acquit or secure them ; offered any re- 
paratiou to tlie house for t^e breach of privilege, of wliich, 
he acknowledged^ they had reason to complain.^ They 
werct resolyed to accept of no satisfaction, unliess he would 
discoyer his advisers ip that illegal measure : a condition 
to m\nc\^9 they kne^, th^t^ without rendering himself for 
(Es/f^f vile and contemptibleV Ife cpuld not possibly submit. 

' against the viola- 
te by their violent 
The secret reason 
tl^ey carefully con- 
tlie members, they 
parliamentary pro- 
ing^ flection dreaded 
be re-established in 
y conduct, Charles> 
[)]l|pohents the will, 

if£ dispositions weip 
of petitioning wa/i 
of J^uckingham wip 
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presented to the house by six thousand subscribers, who 
promised to live and die in defence of the privileges of par- 
liament.^' The city of London, the county of Essex, that 
of Hertford, Surrey, Berks, imitated the example. A 
petition from the apprentices was graciously received.^ 
^ay, one was encouraged from the porters ; whose num- 
bers amounted, as they said, to fifteen thousand.^ The 
address of that great body contained the same articles 
with all the others, the privileges of parliament, the danger 
of reUgion, the rebellion of Ireland, the decay of trade. 
The porters farther desired, that justice might be done 
upon offenders, as the atroeiousness of their crimes had 
deserved. And they added, 7%tt y tuck remedies wer^ 
any longer nupended^ ihey should be forced to extremUie^ 
not JU to be named, and make good the saying, ** That 
necessity has no law/' ^* 

Another petition was presented by several poor people, 
or beggars, in the name of many thousands more; ia 
which the petitioners proposed as a remedy for the public 
miseries. That those noble worthies of the house tf peers ^ 
who concur with the happy votes qfthe commons, may #e- 
parate themselves from the rest, and sit and vote as one 
entire body. The commons gave thanks for this petition.^ 

The very women were seized with the same rage. A 
brewer*s wife, followed by many thousands of her sex,' 
brought a petition to the house ; in which the petitioners 
expressed their terror of the papists and prelates, and 
their dread of like massacres, rapes, and outrages, with 
those which had been committed upon their sex in Ireland. 
They had been necessitated, they said, to imitate the 
example of the women of Tekoah: and they claimed 
equal right with the men, of declaring, by petition, their 
sense of the public cause ; because Christ bad purehaaed 
them at as dear a rate, and in the free ei^oyment of Christ 
consists equally the happiness of both sexes. I^m came to 
the door of the house ; and having told the female xealots* 
that their petition was thankfully accepted, and was pre* 
sented in a seasonable time, he begged that their prayers 
for the success of the oommons might follow their petition* 
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Such low arts of popularity were affected ! and hy such 
illiberal cant were the unhappy people incited to civil 
discord and convulsions ! 

In the mean time, not only all petitions, which favoured 
the church or monarchy, from whatever hand they came, 
were discouraged; hut the petitioners were sent for, im- 
prisoned, and prosecuted as delinquents: and this un- 
equal conduct was openly avowed and justified. Whoever 
desire a change, it was said, must express their senti- 
ments ; for how, otherwise, shall they be known ? But 
those who favour the established government in church 
or sute, should not netition ; because they already ei^oy 
what they wish for.^ 

The king had possessed a great party in the lower house, 
as appeared in the vote for the remonstrance ; and this 
party, had every new cause of disgust been carefully 
avoided, would soon have become -the majority, from the 
odium attending the violent measures embraiced by the 
popular leaders. A great majority he always possessed in 
the house of peers, even after the bishops were confined or 
chased away; and this majority could not have been over- 
come, but by outrages which, in the end, would have 
drawn disgrace and ruin on those who incited them. By 
the present fury of the people, as by an inundation, were 
all these obstacles swept away, and every rampart of royal 
authority laid level with the ground. The victory was 
pursued with impetuosity by the sagacious commons, who 
knew the importance of a favourable moment in all popular 
commotions. The terror of their authority they extended 
over the whole nation ; and all opposition, and even all 
blame vented in private conversation, were treated as 
the most atrocious crimes by these severe inquisitors. 
Scarcely was it permitted to find fault with the conduct 
of any particular member, if he made a figure in the 
bouse ; and reflections thrown out on Pym, were at this 
time treated as breaches of privilege. The populace with- 
out doors were ready to execute, from the least hint, the 
will of their leaders; nor was it safe for any member 
to approach either bouse, who preteoded to control or 
Ii2 
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oppo«^ tbe i^eral torrent After so iindis^ued a manner 
was ibis violence conducted, that Mollis, in a speech to 
tbe peers, desired to know the names of such members as 
should vote contrary to tbe sentiments of tbe commons ^ 
and I^m said in the lower house, that tbe people must 
not be restrained in the expressions of their just desires.'^ 
By tbe flight, or terror, or despondency of tbe king's 
party^ an undisputed majority remained every where to 
their opponents ; and the bills sent up by the commons, 
which had hitherto stopped with the peers, and would 
certainly b^^ve been rejectee), now passed, and were pre- 
sented for the royal assent. These were, tbe pressing bill 
with its preamble, and the hill against the votes of the 
bishops in parliament. The king^s authority was at that 
time reduced to the lowest ebli. The queen too, bein^^ 
secretly threatened with an impeachment, and finding no 
resource in her husband's protection, was preparing to re- 
tire into Holland. Tbe rage of the people was, on account 
of her religbn, as well as her spirit and activity, univer> 
•i^ly levelled against her. Usage, the most contumeliouii, 
fbe had hitherto borne with silent indignation. Tbe com- 
mons, in their fury against priests, had seized her very 
confessor ; nor would they release him upon her repeated 
applications. Even ^ visit of the pr|nce to his mother 
had been openly complained of, and remopstrances against 
it had been presented to ber.^^ Apprehensive of attacks 
still more violent, she was desirous of facilitatinjg her 
escape; and she prevailed with the king to pass these 
bills, in hopes of appeasing for a time the rag^ of the 
multitude.^ 

These new concessions, however important, the kii^; 
immediately found to have no other effect, than had |i|l 
the preceding ones : they were m^de the foundation of de- 
mands still more exorbitant. From the facility of his dis- 
position, from tbe weakness df bis situation, the eommoQS 
believed that he could now refuse tbeip notbing. And 
they regarded tbe least moment of relaxation, in their 
invasion of ropr^ iiuthority, as highly inipojitic, dining 
tbe uninterrupted torrent of tbcl# succg^lNrs. The ve^ 
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moment they were informed of these last acquisitions, they 
affronted the qiieen, by opening some interceptedt lett'en 
written to her by lord pigby : they carried up an impeach- 
ment against Herbert, attorney-genera], for obeyiiig his 
master^s commands in accusing their members.^^ And 
they prosecuted with fresh vigour their plan of the militia, 
on which they rested all future hopes of an uncontrolled 
authority. 

The commons were sensible that monarchical govern- 
ment, which, during so many ages, had been established 
Sn England, would soon regain some degree of its former 
dignity, after the present tempest was overblown; no^ 
would all their new-invente4 limitations be able totally 
to suppress an authority, to which the nation had eve^ 
been accustomed. The sword alone, to which all human 
ordinances must submit, cunld guard their acquired power^ 
and fully ensure to them personal safety against the rising 
indignation of their sovereign. This poiiit, therefore, bie^ 
came the chief object of their aims. A large magazine 
of arms bemg placed in the town of Hull, they dispatched 
tiiither sir John Hotham, a gentleman of considerable foi^ 
tune in the neighbourhopd, and of an ancient family ; and 
tb^ gave him the authority of governor. They sent orders 
to Goring, governor of Portsmouth, tu obey no commands 
hut such as he should receive from the parliament. Noi 
content with having obliged the king to displace Luns-^ 
ford, whom he had appointed governor of the Tower ,^ 
they never ceased soliciting him, till he had also displaced 
sir John Biron, a man of unexceptionable character, and 
had bestowed that command on sir John Coniers, in whom 
alone, they said, they could repose con6dence. After 
making a fruitless attempt, in which the peers refused 
their concurrence, to give public warning, that the people 
ibould put themselves in a posture of defence agaiiist the 
enterprises of papists and other Hl-ttffed'ed persons,^ they 
DOW resolved, by a bold and decisive stroke, to seize iJL 
once the whole power of the sword, and to confer it en- 
^rely on their own creature^ and adherents. 

The severe vQtes passed in the beginning of thif p^r* 
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liament againit lieutenants and their deputiei, for exer* 
dting powers assumed by all their predecessors, had totally 
disarmed the crown, and had not left in any magistrate 
military authority sufficient for the defence and security 
of the nation. To remedy this inconvenience now ap- 
peared necessary, A bill was introduced and passed tbm 
two houses, which restored to lieutenants and deputief 
the same powers of which the votes of the commons had 
bereaved them ; but at the same time the names of all 
the lieutenants were inserted in the bill; and these con* 
sisted entirely of men in whom the parliament could coo- 
fide. And for their conduct, they were accountaUe, by 
the express terms of the bill, not to the kin|^, but to the 
parliament. 

The policy pursued by the commons, and which had 
hitherto succeeded to admiration, was, to astonish the 
king by the boldness of their enterprises, to intermingle 
no sweetness with their severity, to employ expressions no 
less violent than their pretensions, anil to make him sen- 
sible in what little estimation they held both his person 
and his dignity. To a bill so destructive of royal autho- 
rity, they prefixed, with an insolence seemin^y wanton, 
a preamble equally dishonourable to the personal cha- 
racter of the king. These are the words : '' Whereas 
there has been of late a most dangerous and desperate 
design upon the house of commons, which we have just 
cause to beUeva an efiect of the bloody counsels of papists 
and other ill-affected persons, who have already raised a 
rebellion in the kingdom of Ireland. And whereas, by 
reason of many discoveries, we cannot but fear they will 
proceed, not only to stir up the like rebellions and insur- 
rections in this kingdom of England; but also to back 
them with forces from abroad. &c.*' ^ 

Here Charles first ventured to put a stop to his con- 
cessions ; and that not by a refusal, but a delay. Whea 
this demand was made ; a demand which, if granted, the 
eommons justly regarded as the last they should ever have 
occasion to make ; he was at Dover, attending the queen 
and the princess of Orange, in their embarkation. He 
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replied, that be had not now leisure to consider a matter of 
so great importance, and must therefore respite his answer 
till his return.^* The parliament instantly (22nd Feb.) 
dispatched another message to him, with solicitations stiH 
more importunate. They expressed their great grief oii 
account of his majesty's answer to their just and necessary 
petition. They represented, that any delay, during dan- 
gers and distractions so great and pressing, was not less 
unsatisfoctory and destructive than an absolute denial. 
They insisted, that it was their duty to see put in execu 
tion a measure so necessary for public safety. And they 
affirmed, that the people, in many counties, had applied 
to them for that purpose, and, in some places, were of 
themselves, and by their own authority, providing against 
those urgent dangers with which they were threatened.^ 

Even after this insolence, the king durst not venture 
upon a flat denial. Besides excepting to the preamble, 
which threw such dishonour upon him, and protesting the 
innocence of his intentions when he entered the house of 
commons; he only desired that the military authority, if 
it were defective, should first be conferred upon the 
crown ; and he promised to bestow commissions, but such 
as should be revocable at pleasure, on the same persons 
whom the parliament had named in the bill.^ By a former 
message he had expressed his wishes, that they would lay 
before him, in one view, all the concessions which they 
deemed requisite for the settlement of the nation. They 
pretended that they were exposed to perils so dreadful and 
imminent, that they had not leisure for such a work.^ 
The expedient pn»posed by the king seemed a sufficient 
remedy during this emergence ; and yet maintained the 
prerogatives of the crown entire and unbroken. 

But the intentions of the commons were wide of tbifl 
purpose, and their panics could be cured by one remedy 
alone. They instantly replied (1st March), that the dan- 
gers and distempers of the nation were such as could en- 
dure no longer delay ; and, unless the king speedily com- 
plied with their demands, th^ should be constrained, for 
the safety of prince and people, to dispose of the tniliti^ 
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^ the apUiority of both hoiiK0» aad w«r9 ifioWed to do 
it acoordinifly. Hey asserted, that those parts of the 
Vinfdom which had» from their own authority, put them- 
idlves in a posture of defence, during these preyailiog^ fears, 
4pd jealousies, had acted suitably to the declarations and 
directions of both houses, and conformably to the laws of 
the kingdom* And while they thus menaced the king 
with their power, they invited him to Qx, his residence at 
I|Ondon, where thcsy knew he would be entirely, at mercy .^ 
*' I am so much amazed at this message," said the 
king ifi his prompt reply, " that I know not wh>t to 
answer. You speak of jealousies and fears ! Lay your 
hfnds on your hearts, and ask yourselves, whether I may 
vpt likewise be disturbed with fears and jealousies : and if 
so, I assure you. that this message has nothing lessened 



'' As to t)i^ militia, I thought so much of it before I 
gjiye. tha|^ answer, and a^i sp much, assured that the 
atiswer is^ agreeable to what ii) justice or reason you can 
i|Bk« or I in. honour grant, that I shafl not lUter it in any 
fkojnt 

** For n|y residence near y9% I wis)^ it might be safe 
and honourable, and that I had no cause to al^sent myself 
Iro^ Whitehall : ask yourselves whether I have not,'^ 

** Wh||t wpuld you have? H^ve I violated your laws? 
H^ve I depied to pass any bill for the ei^^ and security 
of my subjects ? I do not ask what you, have done for me, 

'' Ijl^ye any of my people beeo tr^apsported with fears 
«n4 apprehensions ? I. offer '^ ^T^ ^4 fi^nfii^ ^, pardon a^ 
yourselves cap devise* A^l thi^.considered, there is %judg- 
n^ent of Heayen upoi^ thi^ nation, if these d^ti;s^:tion8 
continue. 

" Qod* sp d^, ^tl)i. tf^p. and wm afl ^^^ ipy tlMj^^ti 
IVad i^t^tioi^ i^e upriffh^ fo^. tj^ n){untef)a|ace of, t)» 
true protestani; ^fpffi§jio^^ ^d for tjb^ 9biierv,ance anjl 
preservation of the liiwa; ^ I \^opp, pp(|, wU! IrfS?* fR^ 
%fKi%t those liiws fee m^, preservs^tipn." ^^^ 

^l> soonei; did tl|e cotnqipqs (Jesj^ of p^a^ning t)>e 

km'n m^m^ tq^^^r W* th^i %jr i^st§njtiy v^^ 
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that those iVho^acTviM his mjjebty's afiswer were enemies 

to the states and ibiseUevous |>rdjectors agahist the saftety 

of t&e nation ; thitt this (tettial is of soch dangerous con- 

seqaence, that if his majesty persist in it, it will hazard 

the peace and tranquillity of all his kingdoms, unless 

^ some speedy remedy be applied by the wisdom and an- 

' thority of both houses ; and that such of the sulgects as 

'have put themselves in a posture of defence against the 

common danger, have done nothing but what is justiftabley 

' and approved by the house J^ 

Lest the people might be avene to the seconding of 
all these usurpations, they were pKed anew' with rumours 
of danger, with the terrors of invasion, with the dread 
of English and Irish papists ; and the most unaccountable 
panics were spread throughout the nation. Lord Digbj 
having entered Kingston in a coach and six, attended by 
a few livery servants, the intelligence was conveyed to 
' London ; and it was immediately voted, that he had ap- 
peared in' a hostile manner, to the terror and affright of 
his majesty's subjects, and had levied war against the 
king and kingdom.'^ Petitions from all quarters loudly 
' demanded of the parliament to put the nation in a pos* 
' ture of defence ; and the county of Stafford, in particular, 
expressed such dread of an insurrection among the papists, 
that every man, they said, was constrained to stand upon 
' his guard, not even daring to go to church unarmed.*^ 

^NG ARRIVES AT YORK. 

TfiAT the Sdime violence by which he had so long been 
oppressed, might not still reach him, and extort his eon- 
sent to the militia bill, Charles had resolved to remove 
farther from London : and accordingly, taking the prince 
of Wales and the duke of York along with him, he arrived, 
by slow journeys, at York, which hb determined for some 
time to make the place of his residence. The distint 
parts of the kingdom being removed fh>m that furious 
vortex of new principles and opinions which' h^d trans- 
ported the capital^ «tiH retained tt^ineere ttgudiot the 
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choreh and monarchy; and the kin^ here found marks of 
attachment beyond what he had before expectedJ^^ Fron 
all quarters of England, the prime nobility and gentiy, 
either personally, or by messages and letters, expressed 
their duty towards him; and exhorted him to save himself 
and them from that ignominious slavery with which they 
were threatened. The small interval of time which had 
passed since the fiatal accusation of the members, bad 
been sufficient to open the eyes of many, and to recover 
them from the astonishment with which at first they had 
been seised. One rash and passionate attempt of the 
king's seemed but a small counterbalance to so many acts 
of deliberate violence, which had been offered to him and 
every branch of the legislature : and, however sweet the 
sound of liberty, many resolved to adhere to that mode- 
rate freedom transmitted them from their ancestors, and 
DOW better secured by such important concessions ; rather 
than, by engaging in a giddy search after more independ- 
ence, run a manifest risk either of incurring a cruel sub- 
jection, or abandoning all law and order. 

Charles, finding himself supported by a considerable 
party In the kingdom, began to speak in a firmer tone, and 
to retort the accusations of the commons with a vigour 
which he had not before exerted. Notwithstanding their 
remonstrances, and menaces, and insults, he still per- 
sisted in refusing their bill; and they proceeded to frame 
an ordinance, in which, by the authority of the two houses, 
without the king^s consent, they named lieutenants for all 
the counties, and conferred on them the command of the 
whole military force, of all the guards, garrisons, and forts 
of the kingdom. He issued proclamations against this 
manifest usurpation: and as he professed a resolution 
strictly to observe the law himself, so was he determined, 
he said, to oblige every other person to pay it a like obe- 
dience. The name of the king was so essential to all 
laws, and so familiar in all acts of executive autbority, 
that the parliament was afraid, had they totally omitted 
it, that the innovation would be too sensible to the people* 
In all commaadst therefore, which they conferred, tbej 
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bound the peitons to obey the orden of his maietty, 
signified by both houses of parliament. And, inventing 
A distinction, hitherto unheard of, between the office and 
the person of the king ; those very forces which they em- 
ployed against him, they levied in his name and by his 
authority. ^^ 

It is remarkable how much the topics of argument 
were now reversed between the parties. The king, while 
he acknowledged his former error, of employing a plea of 
necessity in order to infringe the laws and constitution, 
warned the parliament not to imitate an example on 
which they threw such violent blame ; and the parliament, 
while they clothed their personal fears or ambition under 
the appearance of national and imminent danger, made 
unknowingly an apology for the most exceptionable part 
of the king's conduct. That the liberties of the people 
were no longer exposed to any peril from royal authority, 
so narrowly dvcumscribed, so exactly defined, so much 
unsupported by revenue and by military power, might 
be maintained upon very plausible topics : but Uiat the 
danger, allowing it to have any existence, was not of 
that kind ; great, urgent, inevitable ; which dissolves all 
law, and levels all limitations ; seems apparent from the 
simplest view of these transactions. So obvious indeed 
was the king's present inability to invade the constitution^ 
that the fisars and jealousies which operated on the people^ 
and pushed them so furiously to arms, were undoubtedly 
not of a civil, but of a religious nature. The distem- 
pered imaginations of men were agitated with a continual 
dread of popery, with a horror against prelacy, with an an- 
tipathy to ceremonies and the liturgy, and with a violent 
affection for whatever was most opposite to these ol^ects 
of averston. The fanatical spirit let loose, confounded all 
regard to ease, safety, interest ; and dissolved every moral 
and civil obligation. — ISee note U^ at the end of tMt Vohl 

Each party was now willing to throw on its antagonist 
the odium of commencing a civil war; but both of them 
prepared for an event which they deemed inevitable. To 
gain the peo|^*9 favour and good opinion, was the chief 

VouVIIy Kk 
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point on both sidei. Never was there a people lets eo^- 
niptted by vice, aiid more actuated by principle, tlian the 
Bnglbh during^ tliat period : nevei^ were there indiriditals 
who possessed more capacity, more coura^, more public 
spirit, more disinterested zeal. The infidsion of one in- 
gredient, in too large a propo^ion, had corrupted all these 
noble principles, and converted them into the most viru- 
lent poison. To determine his choice m the appntachtag 
contests, every man hearkened with avidity to the rettonf 
^proposed on both sides. The war of the pen preceded tlukt 
of the sword, and daily sharpened the humours of the op- 
posite parties. Besides private adventurers "witboat nom- 
ber, the king and parliament themselves carried on ttm 
controversy, by messages, remonstrances, and declaf*- 
tions ; where the nation wis really the party to'whdoi aSl 
aiguments were addressed. ' Charles had here a doable 
advantage. Not only his cause was mote favourable, ta 
supporting the ancient government in church and ttatt 
against the mo^ illegal pretensions : it was also defeiided 
with more art and eloquence. Lord Fdklaiid *b«d ac- 
cepted the office of secretary ; a man who adorned tlie 
purest virtue with the richest gttts of nature, and the most 
valuable acquisitions of learning. By him, assiMed by 
the king himself, were the memorials of the rbyal pxrty 
chiefly composed. So sensible was Charles of his supe- 
riority in this particular, that he took care to disperte 
every where the papers of the parliament, together witb 
his own, that the people might be the mote enabled, by- 
comparison, to form a judgment between them : the p«r- 
liament, while they distributed copies of their own,' iHve 
•Bxiotts to suppress all the king's compositiotis.'^ 

To dear up the principles of the constitution, to tiiaft 
the boundaries of the powers intrusted by law to the ve- 
veral members, to show what great improvements the 
whole political system had received from the kin^a late 
concessions, to demonstrate his entire confidence in his 
r people, and his reliance on their affections, to pointt^it 
the ungrateful returns which had been made him, tAd 
Iht, eaonnouf encroachmeats^ insults, and indignities^ to 
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vWch he bad been expoied ; these were the topics which, 
U^h so much justocMreflrauMrin^aiid propriety of ex- 
|^*esaion9 were. insisted on in the king's declarations and 
remonstrances.— [5(f0 note^Xf at the end ^this f^oi.] , 

Though these writingpi were of consequence, and tended 
niiuch to reconcile the nation to Charles, it was evid^t 
that they would not be decisive, and that I^eener weapon^ 
must determine the controversy. To the ordinance of 
the parliament oonceming the militia, the king opposed 
bis commissions of array. The counties obeyed the one 
or the other, according as they stood afiRected. And in 
many counties^ wbere the people were divided, mobbish 
combats and skirmishes ensued.'^ The parliament, on 
this occasion, went so far as to vote, ^ That when the 
kirds and commons in parliament, which is the supreme 
court of judicature, shall declare what the law of the 
land is, to have this not only questioned, but contradicted, 
is a high breach of their privileges." '^ This was a plain 
•isuroiag of the whole legislative authority, and exerting 
it in this most material article, the government of the 
militia. Upon the same principles, ti^ey pretended, by 
a v«|bal criticism on the tense ot a Latin verb, to ravi9h 
flXHn the king his negative voice in the legislature«>io 

The magazine of Hull contained the arms of all the 
lovces levied against the Scots ; and sir John Hotham, the 
ipyvemor, though he bad accepted of a commission from, 
the parliament, was not thought to he much disaffected to 
the church and monarchy. Charles, therefore, enter- 
tained hopes, that, if he presented himself at Hull before 
the commencement of hostilities, Hotham, overawed by his 
presence, would admit him with his retinue ; after which 
he might easily render himself master of the place. But 
the governor was on his guard. He shut the gates, and 
lefhsed to ceceive the king, who desired leave to enter 
with twenty persons only. Charles immediately proclaimed 
him traitor* and complained to the parliament of his dis* 
obedienoe. The parUameftt «TOwed nxui J[uftified the ac- 
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PREPARATIONS. 

Thb county of York levied a g:iiard for the Idng of six 
hundred men: for the kings of England had hitherto lived 
among their subjects like fathers among their children, and 
had derived all their security from the dignity of their 
character, and from the protection of the laws. The tvro 
houses, though they had already levied a guard for them- 
selves, had attempted to seize all the military power, all 
the navy, and all the forts of the kingdom ; and had openly 
employed their authority in every kind of warlike prepara- 
tions : yet immediately voted, '* That the king, seduced 
by wicked counsel, intended to make war against his par- 
liament, who, in all their consultations and actions, had 
proposed no other end but the care of his kingdoms, and 
the performance of all duty and loyalty to his person ; that 
this attempt was a breach of the trust reposed in him by 
bis people, contrary to his oath> and tending to a dissolu. 
tion of the government ; and that whoever should assist 
him in such a war, were traitors by the fundamental laws 
of the kingdom." "« 

The armies, which had been everywhere raised on pre- 
tence of the service in Ireland, were henceforth more openly 
inlisted by the parliament for their own purposes, and the 
command of them was given to the earl of Essex. In 
London no less than four th<Wsand men inlisted in one 
day.'*' And the parliament voted a declaration, which 
they required every member to subscribe, that they would 
live and die with their general. 

They issued orders (10th June) for bringing in loans of 
money and plate, in order to maintain forces which should 
defend the king and both houses of parliament: for this 
style they still preserved. Within ten days, vast quantities 
of plate were brought to their treasurers. Hardly were 
there men enow to receive it, or room sufficient to stow it: 
and many, with regret, were obliged to carry back their of- 
ferings, and wait till the treasurers could 6nd leisure to 
receive them. Such zeal animated the pious partisans of 
the parliament, especially in the ci1;y ! The women gave 
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up tU the plate and ornaments of their houses, and even 
their silrer thimbles and bodkins, in 6rder to support the 
gwfd cause against the malignants.^*'* 

Meanwhile the splendour of the nobility, with Wliich the 
king^ was environed, much eclipsed the appearance at West- 
minster. Lord-keeper Littleton, after sending the great 
seal before him, had fled to York. Above forty peers of 
the first rank attended the king;**^ while the house of 
lords seldom consisted of mdre than sixteen members. 
Near the moiety too of the lower bouse absented themselves 
from counsels which they deemed so full of danger. The 
commons sent up an impeachment against nine peers, for 
deserting their duty in parliament. Their own members 
also, who should return to them, they voted not to admit, 
till satisfied concerning the reason of their absence. 

Charles made a dieclaration to the peers who attended . 
him, that he expected fh>m them no obedience to any com- 
mands which were not warranted by the laws of the land. 
The peers answered this declaration by a protest, in which 
they declared their resolution to obey no commands but 
such as were warranted by that authority."^ By these de- 
liberate engagements, so worthy of an English prince and 
English nobility, they meant to confound the furious «nd. 
tumultuary resolutions taken by the parliament. 

The queen, disposing of the crown-jewels in Holland^ 
had been enabled to purchase a cargo of arms and ammu- 
nition. Part of these, after escaping many perils, arrived 
safely to the kingr His preparations were not near so for*-^ 
ward as those of the parUament. In order to remove all 
Jealousy, he bad resolved, that their usurpations and illegal 
pretensions should be apparent to the whole worid, and 
thought, that to recover the confidence of the people was a 
point much mdre material tor his interest than the collecting 
of any magazines, stores, or armies, which might breed ap- 
prehensions of violent or illegal counsels. But the urgent 
neeessity of his situation no longer admitted of dday. He 
iio#prepared himself for defence. With a spirit, activity, 
and address, which heitherthe one parity apprehended, nor 
the^other expected^ he emiioyed aU the advantages which 
K K2 
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remained ta bimt and roused «p liiij^iminin ta uua* 
The fesourceaof tiuB frioce's MMps UicKaBed ia pro- 
portion tto his difficulties ; and 1m jpevcr appeared pnatei 
than wheiv plunged into the daraest perib and distresses. 
Frow the miied charaetert Meed, of Charles* arose in 
part the misfortunes in w^efa England was at this time 
involved. His political jjoirrors, ar rather weaknesses, had 
raised him inveterate enemies : his eimnent moral virtues 
had imMttred him liisaloua partisans: and between th* 
hatred of the on^ and the affections of the other, was the 
nation agitated irith the most Solent eonvulsions. 

That the Jding might despair of all composition, the 
parliament sent him the conditions on which they were 
wiUias W come to an agreeaaent. Their demands* coo- 
tainedin nineteen propositions, amounted to a total abo- 
lition of monarehieal authority. They required, that no 
man should reatiain in the council, who was ik>t agreeable 
to parliament; diat no deed of the king's should have 
valUity* unless it passed the ceuMil, and was attttteti 
under their hand ; that all the oflieen 9i state and prin- 
cipal jiidlges shooM be chuses with consent of parliament, 
snd e^joy tbor offices for life; thai Bone of the royal 
fbmily should marry wiihoat consent of parliament or 
council ; that the laws should be executed against catho- 
lics ; tJuA l^e votes of p(»pish lords should be eaduded ; 
that the reformatwn of th» liturgy and church-govera- 
mant should have place,aceordingto adviceof patiiament^ 
that the ordinance^ with regard to the militia, be sub. 
mitted to; that the justice of parliament pasa upon all 
deHnqaents; that a general pardon be granted* with sucht 
exceptions as should be adviaed by parliament; that the 
ibrts and castles be disposed of by consent of parliament $ 
and that no peer be made bat with consent of boUa 
koases.'i7 

" Sbooid I grant these demands," said the kinip ia 
veply, " I may be waited on bare-headed; I may have 
my hand kissed ; the title of Migesty may be eontinned to 
me; and The king's amikmi^, Migwi^ i^ btih hauam^ 
may stftU be the style of your cnmwianda; I m^hava 
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swords and maces cuvied btfore w^ and pleaae imyseU 
with the sight of a crown and sceptrs (though even these 
twigs would not long flourish, when tlw stock upon which 
they grew was dead): but as to true and real power, I 
ahottld remain but the outside, but the picture, but the 
sign of a king."*^^ War on any terms was esteemed, by 
the king and all his counsellors, preferable to so ignomi- 
nious a peace. Charles accordingly resolved to support 
his authority by arms. " His towns," he said, ** wer« 
taken from him, his ships, his arms, his money ; but thevs 
still remained to him a good cause, and the hea^s of his 
loyal subjects, which, with God's blessing, he doubted 
notf would recover all the rest." Collecting therefore some 
forces, he advanced southwards (92nd Aug.) ; and at Not* 
tingham he erected his royal standard, the open signal of 
discord and civil war throughout the kingdom. 
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Note A, p. 11. 

T>ARL. HIST. vol. v. p. 290. So Uttie fixed at this time 
Jt were the rules of parliament, that the commons com- 
plained to the peers of a speech made in the upper house 
by the bishop of Lincoln ; which it belonged only to that 
house to censure, and which the other could not regularly 
be supposed to be acquainted with. These at least are 
the rules established since the parliament became a real 
seat of power, and scene of business. Neither the king 
must take notice of what passes in either house, nor 
either house of what passes in the other, till regularly in- 
fiDrmed of it. Fhe commons, in their famous protestation 
1621, fixed this rule with regard to the king, though at 
present they would not bind themselves by it. But as 
liberty was yet new, those maxims which guard and 
regulate it were unknown and unpractised. • 

Note B, p. 82. 

Some of- the facts in this narrative, which seem to 
condemn Raleigh, are taken from the king's declaration, 
which being published by afUthority, when the facts were 
rfecent, being extracted from examinations before the 
privy council, and subscribed by six privy counsellors, 
among whom was Abbot archbishop of Canterbury, a 
prelate nowise complaisant to the court, must be allowed 
to have great weight, or rather to be of undoubted credit. 
Yet the moit material fiMts are confirmed either by the 
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nature and reason of the thinf , or by tir Walter^s own 
apology and his letters. Tba king^ deelantion k in the 
Harleyan Miscellany, vol. iii« No. 9. 

1. There seems to be an improbability that tb» 
Spaniards, who knew nothing^ of Raleigh's pretended 
mane, should have bniHra town in so wido^a eoMt, within 
three miles of it. llie chances are eitremely against such 
a supposition : and it is more natural to think, that the 
view of plundering the town ted him thither, ^wn that of 
working a mine. 3. No such mine is there found to this 
day. 3. Raleigh in fact. fcHind no mine, and in Ikct he 
plundered and burnt a Spanish town. Is it not more pro- 
babk>, therefor»» that the latter was ha ioteatkm.* How 
can the secrets of his breast be reodomd so visible as to 
counterpoise certain fiusts? 4& He ooofa w e s , in his letter 
to fotdXarew, that though he knew^ it, yet he oonoealed 
from the king the settlement ol the Spaniards on that 
coast. Does not liiis fact aleiie render him suffident^ 
criminal .>^ S. ffis commission* empowers him only (0- 
settle on a coast possessed by savage and barbaswis iQ|i^ 
bitants. Was it not the most ei^ent breach of orders 
to disembark on a eeast possesaed by Spaniaeda? ^.. HiPf 
orders to Keymis, when he' sent him up the lfper> an^ 
contained in his own apology, and from: then Ift appearv 
that he knew (what was unavosdable) thatjtlie Spaniards^ 
would resist, and would oppose the Bnglil^ landing and: 
takinjt possession of the countiy. Hit ^tMstions. there-' 
Core, were hostile from the beginniqi;. 7. Without pro- 
vocation, and even when at mdktfmo^, he gave Keymis 
orders to dislodge the Spaniw^ frem their own town. 
Could any enterprise be moie ioMm} And oMisideriiig 
the Spaniards as allies te 4|k «atai« could any enterpriaa 
be more criminal ? Was lie notthe aggresaor, even- tbeugte 
it should be true tilMttfae Spaniaids fiaad upon hi* nsen 
at landing? Hiseafd, be loUed three or four h«ndre4 
of them, la^ibot so li^ a matter.'^ 8. lorUi letter to 
the king, and in his apology, he groonda has defence oft 
former bestflities enereised by the Spaniards afMoat ofthot 
coiofiisiies of ffngWshmen* These are ao wimi i twl for hf 
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the amUguity of 4he treaty U ati watit Ae ^mtMiis. And 
it » plain, that tlteogh these ttiglit.|poMibly be fe aae t 
for the<lJiic:*e ^kcUnng; war s^gaamt that.nalian, tbcgr 
eedbi Mver «Btillerlliiri|^.to deelan war, «nid ^ithaat 
any eommifsioB, or eontiMury to bis eommiaswo* to inwade 
the Spanish settleMents. ;He ivateMls indeed that fMace 
fpas ttever Bade with Spain in -the .Indies: /aiinost absurd 
notion! Tboehief hurt wiiicb the Spaaiatds* could reecive 
ftoak Ellwand -was in the Indies.; mnd they nerer woiild 
baveesade peaee at>aU,'if hostilitieB hadJieen still tabe 
eoBtiiMed <m tbcae 'settkanents. By ^eeretiagveement, 
the fingbah were still aHowed toiapportthe Dutsbieven 
alter the treaty of peace. If they.bad alsoi bean allowed 
to invade ^w Spanish sKtlements, the treaty had -been 
afiiU .pence to England, ^bile the Spaniards »were still 
exposed to the IttU^eifeotB of war. S. If the «laiBi to the 
pflopefty of that oountry> as .fiist discovererSy was good* 
in opposition to present setdeosent, «8 Aaleigh; pretends; 
why waait not laid before the. king with i all its eiroum- 
stances, ^and submitted ta his judgment ? 1 0. ilaleigfafa 
leree is acknowledged fay himself to^bave been insufficient 
to "Support him in the fossession 4>f St. Thomas, against 
the power of wbieh Spain was master on that coast ; .yet 
it 'was suffioenty as he owns, tortake by surprise and 
plunder twenty towns. It^was not therefiose bis design 
to settle, but to plnnder. By these eonfessions, which 
I have here brought together, he plainly betrays himself. 
U. Why did he notstay and woric his mine, as «t Ant 
he pnq|eeted ? He apprriiendcd that the Spaniards would 
be upon faim-with a greater feree. But before he left 
finghmd, he knew that this must be the cam, if he in* 
vaitod'any part. of the Spanish- eolonies. His mtentiea 
therefore never was to settle, but only to plunder. 18. He 
aelonowledges that he knew neither the depth nar riches 
l»f the mine, but only that there was some ore therie. 
Would he have ventured .all his fortune .and credit on <so 
pieearious • a foundation ? i 3. Would the* otlier < adven- 
tnrem,- if made acquainted with this,- have risked evmy 
thiqgtaattMidhim? .jOaghtallcet.toiunnbeaii^fi{nip- 
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pcd for an experiment? Wes there net i^inlyan im^. 
poctare in the management of thb afUr? 14. He says 
to Kcymit, jn his orders, Bring Imt a basket-ftill of ore, 
and it will satisfy the king that my fMoJeet was not im»- 
pnavy. This was easi^ done from the Spanish mines ; 
and he seems to have been chiefly displeased at Keymis 
for not attempting it. Such a view was a premeditated 
apology to cover his cheat 16. The king in his declar- 
ation imputes it to Raleigb, that as soon as he was at 
sea, he immediately ML into such uncertain and doubtlal 
talk of his mine, and said, that it would be sufficient if 
he brought home a basket-full of ore. From the drcum- 
stanoe last mentioned, it appears that this imputation 
was not without reascm. 16. There are many otiier cir- 
cumstances of great weight in the king^s declaraticms 
that Raleigh,, when he fell down to Plymouth* took no 
pioneers with him, which he always declared to be his 
intention; that he was nowise provided with instruments 
for working a mine, but had a sufllcient stock of warlike 
stores; that young Aaleigh, in attacking the Spaniards, 
employed the words, which, in the narration, 1 have pot 
in his mouth ; that the mine was moveable, and shifted. 
as be saw convenient: net to mention many other P^^lflk 
facts which prove him to have been highly criminal agaiJV 
his companions as well as his countiy. Howel, in his 
letters, says, that there lived in London, in 1645, an 
officer, a man of honour, who asserted, that he heard 
young Raleigh speak these words, vol. ii. letter 63. That 
was a time when there was no. interest in maii^ning 
such a feet. 17. Raleigh's account of his first. voyage to 
Guiana proves him to have been a man capable of the 
most extravagant credulity or most impudent imposture* 
So ridiculous are the stories which he tells of the Inca'a 
chimerical empire in the midst of Guiana;- the rich city 
of El Dorado, or Manao, two days* journey in length, and 
shining with gold and silver ; the old Peruvian prophecies 
in favour of the English,. who, be says, were eipreml^ 
named as the deliverers of that country, long befine aiqr 
European had ever touched there; the .Amasonj^ W . 
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republic ol wonen ; and in gcnendy tbe vast and ineredi- 
bie riches wliich he saw on that'Continent» where nutoody 
has yet found any treasures ! This whoje narratire is a 
proof tlwt he was extremely defecttre either in solid un- 
derstanding^, or morals, or both. No man's character 
indeed seemsover to ha^e been carried to suoh extremes as 
Raleigh*s, by the opposite passions of envy and pity. In 
the former part of his life, when he was active and lived 
in the world, and was probably best known, he was the 
obgect of universal hatred and detestation throughout 
England ; and the latter part, when shut up in prison, 
he became, much more unreasonably, the olgect of great 
love and admiration. 

As to the circumstances of the narrative, that Raleigh's 
pardon was refiised him, that his former sentence wis 
purposely kept in force against him, and that he went out 
under these express conditions, thc^ may be supported fay 
the following authorities^— 1. The king's word and that of 
six privy councellon, who afirm it for fact. 2. The nature 
of the thing. If no suspicion had been entertained of his 
intentions, a pardon would never have been reftised to a 
man to whom authority was intmstisd. 3. The words of 
j^lbe commission itself, where he is simply styled sir Walter 
Aaleigh, and not/aitkftU and weil^hved, according to 
the usual and never-failing style on such occasions. 4. In 
all the letters which he wrote home to sir Ralph Win- 
wood and to his own wife, he always considers himself as 
a person unpardoned and liable to the law. He seems 
indeed, immediately upon the failure of his enterprise, to 
have become desperate, and to have expected the fate 
which he met mih. 

It is pretended, that the king gave intelligence to the 
Spaniards of Raleigh's project; as if he had needed to lay 
a plot for destroying a man, whose life had been fourteen 
years, and still was, in bis power. The Spaniards wanted 
no other intelligence to he on their guard, than the known 
and public fact of Raleigh's armament. And there waft no 
reason why the king should coneeni from th«m the prqject 
Vol. VII. hh 
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believed, to be entiveLy inacMPDt. 

The 'kind's chief blMDe 8eoinB<to>.faaveJain in, his Ji/dg- 
li^Bee, in allowing fiUkeigh to dtpwt without a more 
jBxaet scnitiny : > but for this he>apf»kjgiaes by a^yingf that 
««unstie8 weve f«<|ttiffed for the giwdi behaviour of Raleigh 
Mid all bis «88ociate» In* the^eattri^Jtte,. b^t that they ^ve 
in ' boR^ for each othe^*-a. cheat, which ^was not perceived 
*ttll they had- sailed, and which incieased the suspicion of 
4nu1 intentions. 

iPftrhaps the king .ought nlao to have iCrafited Raleigh a 
jpuAoa for his old treaaon, and to have tried him anew 
for his new offences. His punishment in that case wouki 
•■Qt 4Nily bm^ve been jtMt» but conducted in-a just and un- 
^•xceptkKnable mamttr. But we are toid tlmt a ridiculous 
^opinion -at that tine prevailed in the natko, (and it is 
.'phdaly soppoaed by sir >Waker in bis apology), that, by 
'tveaty, warwas aUoived with the Spankirds in the Indies, 
•though peace was made in>£utrope: and while that notion 
*took plaeoy no Jury would have 'found Raleigh guilty. So 
that had not- the. kiag- punished him npw- the ok! sen- 
•tenoey^ the Spaniards would have had a just cause of com- 
-pbiat against the king sufficient to have produced a wnf, 
•at least to bA¥e .destroyed all cordiality between. the 
:nalion8. 

This explioation I thought necessaiy, in order to dear 
np the story of Raleigh ; which, though very obvious, is 
:generally roiataken in. so grass a manner, that i scarcely 
know- its parreUel in the English histoiy. 

Note C, p. 40.. 

This pariianent ia raoiaiiuMie for being the >apoob, in 
iriuch were first regularly formed, though without ac- 
quiring these dcnominalioiis, the parties of court and 
eountiy ; parties whic& .baye- ever aince continued, and 
irhieh,! while they oft tbewlen the total dissolutwn of the 
f<(wefBineHt».i«reithe jM«lc(wi8f«.«f Us4penBaiijsi»tlifo aod 
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^gbur. In the anocat feudal ccmstitiitiooy of wbieh tbtk 
fin^isb partook with other European nations, there wa» 
a mixture, not of authority and liberty,, wfaieh we hav& 
rince enjoyed in this island, and which now- subsist uu» 
Ibrroly together; but of authority and anarchy, whieb 
perpetually shocked with each other, and which took |^e» 
alternately, according as circumstances were more or kstf 
favourable to either of them. A parliament composed oC 
barbarians, summoned from their fields and fbrests* uo* 
instructed by study, conversation, or travel ; ignorant of 
their own laws and history, and unacquainted with th* 
situation of all foreign nations; a parliament called pra^ 
eariously by the king, and dissulved at his pleasure ; siu 
ting a few days, debating a few points prepared fur them, 
and whose members were impatient t6 return to their ow» 
eastks, where alone they were great, and to the chase^ 
which was theur favourite amusement : such a parliamemb 
was very little fitted to enter into a discussion of all tfao 
questions of government, and to share, in a regular man« 
ner, the legal administration. The name, the authority 
of the king alone appeared in the common course of go-^ 
vemment; in extraordinary emeigenoies, he assumed*, 
with still better reason, the sole direction ; the imperfect 
and unformed laws left, in every thing, a latitude of i»« 
tSrpretation ; and when the ends pursued by the monarch 
^re, in general, agreeable to his sufc^ects, little scruple 
or jealousy was entertained with regard to the regnlari^ 
of the means. During the reign of an able, fortunate, op 
^pular prince, no member of either boose, much less* of 
the lower, durst think of entering into a formed party, 
in opposition to the court ; since the dissolution uf the 
parliament must, in a few days, leave him unprotected* 
to the vengeance of his sovereign, and to those stretebea 
of prerogative, which were then so easily made, in ordti 
to punish ui obnoxious sult|ect. During an unpopulan 
wad weak reigu, the current comnonly ran w stroqf 
agunst the monarch, that none durst inlist themselves ii» 
fte court party; or if the prinoe was- able to engi^* ^V 
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iSohsMlerable taroiis on his side, the question was dedded 
trith ftrms in the field, not by debates or arguments in a 
senate or assembly. And upon the whole, the chief cir- 
eumstance, wfaicht during ancient times, retained the 
prince in any legal form of administration, was, that the 
sword, by the nature of the feudal tenures, remained still 
IB the hands of his subjects ; and this irregular and dan- 
gerous check had much more influence than the regular 
and methodical limits of the laws and constitution. As 
ihe nation could not be compelled, it was necessaiy that 
every public measure of consequence, particularly that of 
levying new taxes, should seem to be adopted by common 
consent and approbation. 

. The princes of the house of Tudor, partly by the vigonr- 
of their administration, partly by the concurrence of fa- 
vourable circumstances, had been able to establish a more 
regular system of government ; but they drew the consti- 
tution so near to despotism as diminished extremely the 
authority of the parliament. The senate became, in a> 
gi«at degree, the organ of royal will and pleasure : oppo-< 
sttion would have been regarded as a species of rebellion :■ 
and even religion, the most dangerous article in which 
ilinovations could he introduced, had admitted, in the* 
course of a few years, four several alterations, from the 
authority alone of the sovereign. The parliament was not 
then the road to honour and preferment : the talents of 
popular intrigue and eloquence were uncultivated and 
unknown : and though that assembly still preserved au* 
thority, and retained the privilege of making laws and 
bestowing public money, the members acquired not, 
upon that account, either with prince or people, much 
more weight and consideration. What powers, were ne-. 
cessary for conducting the machine of government, the- 
king was accustomed, of himself, to assume. His own 
revenues, supplied him with money sufficient for hia- 
ordinary expences. And when extraordinary emergencies: 
Oficurred, the prince needed not to solicit votes in parlia*: 
meoty' either for making laws or imposing tax^, both of 
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which were now become requisite for public interest and 
preservation. 

The security of individuals, so necessary to tbe liberty 
of popular councils, was totally unknown in that age; 
And as no despotic princes, scarcely even the eastern ty- 
rants, rule entirely without tbe concurrence of some 
assemblies, which supply both advice and authority; 
little but a mercenary force seems then to have been 
wantini^ towards the establishment of a simple monarchy 
in England. The militia, though more favourable to 
regal authority than the feudal institutions, was much 
inferior, in this respect, to disciplined armies; and if it 
did not preserve liberty to the people, it preserved at 
least the po^er, if ever the inclination should arise, of 
recovering it. 

But so low, at that time, ran the inclination towards 
liberty, that Elizabeth, the last of that arbitrary line, 
herself no less arbitrary, was yet the most renowned and 
most popular of all the sovereigns that batl filled the 
throne of England. It was natural for James to take the 
government as be found it, and to pursue her measures, 
which be heard so much applauded; nor did his penetra- 
tion extend so far as to discover, that neither bis circum- 
stances nor his character could support so extensive an 
authority. His narrow revenues and little frugality 
began now to render him dependent on his people, even 
in the ordinary course of administration : their increasing 
knowledge discovered to them that advantage which they 
had obtained; and made them sensible of the inestimably 
value of civil liberty. And as be possessed too little dig- 
nity to command respect* and too much good nature to 
impress fear, a new spirit discovered itself every day in 
the parliament ; and a party, watchful of a free constitu- 
tioDy was regularly formed in tbe house of commons. 

But notwithstanding these advantages acquired to 
liberty, so extensive yfBS royal authority, and so .firmfy 
estaUished in all its parts, that it is probable the pa- 
triots of that age would have despaired of ever resisting 
Lh2 
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it» bad tibey not been atittulated by religious iboUvM^ 
wbicb inspire a courage unsurmountabfe by any buman 
obstacle. 

The same alliance which has ever prevailed between 
kingly power and ecclesiastical authority^ was new ftilly 
cstidilished in England ; and while the prince assisted the 
clergy in suppressing scbismalSes and innovators, the 
clefgy» in return, inculcated the doctrine of an unreserved 
submission and obedience to the civil magistrate. The 
genius of the church of England, so kindly to monarchy, 
.forwarded tktt confederacy; its submission to episcopal 
jurisdiction ; H$ attachment to ceremonies, to onkr, aad 
to a decent pomp and splendour of worship : and, in a woid» 
its affinity to the tame superstition of the catholics, rather 
than to the wild fanaticism of the puritans. 

On the other hand, opposition to the church, and the 
persecutions under which they laboured, were sufficient 
io throw the puritans into the country party, aad to begvt 
political principles little finvourable to the high pretensions 
of the sovereign. The spirit too of enthusiasm; boldi 
daring, and unoontroUed ; strongly daposed their minds 
to adopt republican tenets; and incHned tbem to ano- 
gate, in their actions and conduct, tbe same liberty whidi 
they assumed in their rapturous flighu and ecstasies. Ever 
since the first orig^ of that sect, tibrongh the whole reign 
of Eliaabeth as well as of James, puriimmvai principtai 
had been understood in a double sense, and expren ed the 
•pinions fiivourable both to politic and to eodesiastiGid 
Hberty. And as the court, in order to disomdit all par- 
liamentary opposition, affixed the denomination of pMrib 
tans to its antagonists; the religious poritaaa williqgly 
adopted this idea, which was so adtantageoos t0 tbM% 
and which confounded their oftuse with that of tk« pi^ 
triots or country party. 11ms were the eivH and eodi^ 
ffastlcal factions regularly fonn^ ; and tia btfttionr o$ the 
ttistion during that age rutining strimlfly towards IMi^ 
ttcal extravagancies, ih^ spirit of civil l^bm^f gra d uall y 
ievivedfipom itg mkign «rii« by ffi^afli of fln lal^fiMH 
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mmtM/U, from 9ihUk^ reaped more advantage than 
iMMOur, it Mcjutfji enlafged Its dominion over thegieater 
part of UK4(ingd«m. 

[rAif Note was in tk§ftnk e^Htmt a part ^the text,- 
hut the author omitted it, in order to atmd, as much as 
posdble, the style of dissertation in the body rfhis history. 
The passage, however, contains views so important, that 
he thought it might he adsmtted as a note,"} 

Note J), p. 48. 

This proteaCatieii is so remarkable, that It may not be 
improper to give it in its own words. ** Tbe commons 
now assembled in parliament, being: justly occasioned 
tbereunto, cooceming swudry liberties, franebises, and 
privileges of parliament, amongst osiers bere mentkmed, 
do make tbis protestation following : tiMt the liberties,' 
firanchisef, and' jurisdictieM of parliament are the aneleiit 
sold undettbted birth-rigbt and inheritance of the sabjects 
of England ; and that tbe urgent and arduous aflhira eoi>- 
oeming the king, state, and defence of the realm, and of 
tbe church of England ; and the maintenance and making 
of laws, and redress of miscbiefis and grievances, which 
daily happen within tbis realm, are proper subjects and 
ittatter oS council and debate in parliament ; and that ih 
tbe handling and proceeding of those businesses, every 
■Mmber of the house of parliament bath, and of rigl^ 
ought to have, ft«edom of speech to propound, treat, 
teason. and bring to conchision tbe same; and that the 
commons in parliament have like tibetty and freedom to 
treat of these matters^ ha such order as in their ^gment 
dtuHi seem #Ctfest; aftd that ev^ry member ol the said 
lK>asehatb like fpeedom^ from all impeachment, imprlaon^ 
■sent, attd motestatfon (other than by eetmtfe of the 
iMOSe i^elf) for oe Mnceraing any speaking, rea0oning, 
oir deelsring of any Matter or matters touching tbe parlitf- 
mivH ot pai»Raflftefft buslricisa. Afidthot if any of tb* said 
ttembert be cjemplAiiiied ef and 4«M9titiile4 for aof tbiffg 
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done or said in pfurliament, the same is to be alioini to 
the kinp by the advice and assent of all the commons 
assembled in parliament, before the king give credence to 
any private informatiun." Franklyn, p. 65. Rushwoith, 
Tol, i. p. 53. Kennet, p. 747. Coke, p. 77. 

Note E, p. 70. 

The moment the prince embarked at St. Andeio's, he 
said, to those about him, that it was folly in the Spaniards 
to use him so ill, and allow him to depart : a proof that 
the duke had make him believe they were insincere in the 
affair of the marriage and the Palatinate ; for as to his re- 
ception, in other respects, it had been altogether unex- 
ceptionable. Besides, had not the prince believed the 
Spaniards to be insincere, he had no reason to quarrel with 
them, though Buckingham had. It appears, therefore, 
that Charles, himself must have, been deceived. The mul- 
tiplied delays of the dispensation, though they arose from 
accident, aflbrded Buckingham a plausible pretext ibr 
charging the Spaniards with insincerity, 

Nifte F, p. 72. 

Among other particulars, be mentions a sum of eighty 
thousand pounds borrowed from the king of Denmark. 
In a former speech to the parliament, he told them, that 
be had expended five hundred thousand pounds in the 
eause of the palatine, besides the voluntary contribution 
given him by the people. See Franklyn, p. 50^ But 
what is more extraordinary, the treasurer, in order to 
show his own good services, boasts to the parliament^ 
that, by his contrivance, sixty thousand pounds had been 
aaved in the article of exchange in the sums remitted to 
the palatine. This seems a great sum, nor is it easy to 
conceive whence the king could procure such vast aumi 
as would require a sum so considerable to be paid in ex« 
change. From the whole, however, it appears, that the 
king had been for from n^l^ctiog the interests of his 
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daughter and son-in-law, and had even gone hst beyond 
what his narrow revenue could afford. 

Note G, p. 73. 

How little this principle had prevailed^ during any 
former period of the English govemmenl^ particularly 
during the last reign, which was certainly not so perfect 
a model of Uberty as most writers would represent it, will 
easily appear from many passages in the history of that 
reign. But the ideas of men were much changed, during 
about twenty years of a gentle and peaceful administration. 
The commons, though James of himself had recalled all 
patents of monopolies, were not contented without a law 
against them; and a declaratory law too ; which was gaining 
a great point, and establishing principles very favourable 
to liberty: but they were extremely grateful, when Eli- 
stabetb, upon petition (after having once refused their 
requests), recalled a few of the most oppressive patents : 
and employed some soothing expressions towards them. 
. The parliament had surely reason, when tbey confessed, 
in the seventh of James, that he allowed them more free- 
dom of debate than ever was indulged by any of his pre- 
decessors. His indulgence in this particular, joined to 
his easy temper, was probably one cause of the great 
power assumed by the commons. Monsieur de la Boderie, 
in his Dispatches, vol. i. p. 44*^, mentions the liberty of 
speech in the bouse of commons as a new practice. 

Note H, p, 78. 

Rymer, torn, xviii. p. 224. It is certain that the young 
prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II. had protestant 
governors from his early infancy ; first the earl of New- 
castle, then the marquis of Hertford. The king, in his 
memorial to foreign churches, after the commencement 
of the civil wars, insists on his care in educating his chil- 
dren in the protestant religion, as a proof that he was no* 
vise inclined to the catholic. Rushworth, vol. v. p. 753* 
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It cnn icwcely, therefore, be quesUoned, but Hfis altiele, 
which had so odd an appearanee, wag ineerted oaly to' 
amuse the pope, and was never intended by either party 
to be executed. 

Note I, p.S7. 

" MoNXRCHiBS," aocordiBi^ to sir Walter Raieigb, 
" are of two sorts toaehing^ their power or authority, yu; 
U Eutire, where the whole power of ordefrin^ all state- 
mattere, both in peace and war, doth by law and custom' 
appertain to the prince, as in the En; iisb kingdom; wfaerfr 
the prince hath the power to make laws, league, and war ; 
to create ma^strates ; to pardon life ; of appeal, Ato* 
Though to ie:iye a contentment to the oUier degrees, they 
have a suffrage in making laws, yet ever subject to the 
princ***8 pleasure and negative will .-^3; Limited or re* 
strained, that hatli no fUll power in all the points and 
^ matters of state, as the military king that bath not the 
sovereignty in time of peace, as the makingof laws, dec. • 
But in war only, as the Polonian king." Jlkmms of ^txte. 

And a little after, " In every just state, some part' of 
the government is, or ought to be, imparted tothepeopl6» 
as in a kingdom, a voice and suffirage in making laws ; 
aiad sometimes also of levying of arms (if the chaige hi 
gfreat, and the prince forced to borrowhelp of bis subjects), 
the matter rightly may be propounded to a parliament, 
that the tax may seem to have proceeded from tbaoiselves. 
So consultations and some proceedings injudicial mattiers ' 
may, in part, be referred to them. The reason, lest» 
seeing themselves to be in no number nor of reckoniqg, 
tbey mislike the state of government," Thisr way of 
reasoning difiers little fit>m that ofkifig James; who con«- 
stdered the privileges of the parliament ai ntttttfrs of gmotf- 
and indulgence more than of inheritance. It la i^emarit- 
M>le that Raleigb «*as thought tt» lean towards ^e pu*> 
ritanical party, notwithstanding these positions. But* 
ideas of govemmeht change much in diflferenV timest 

RaleigbV sentimenU on this head «% f^lll ffton opeiil|f 
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(tippresed, in bis Prerogative qf Parliaments, a work not 
published till after bis deatb. It is a dialogue between a 
courtier or counsellor and a country justice of peace, wbo 
represents the patriot party, and defends tbe bi^ best n(»tions 
of liberty, wbicb tbe principles of tbat age would bear. 
Here is a passage of it : ** Qmruelhr, Tbat wbicb is done 
by the king, with tbe advice of bis private or privy council, is 
done by tbe kiog^s absolute power. Justice, And by whose 
power is it done in parliament, but by the king's absolute 
power? Mistake it not, my lord: the three estates do but 
advise as tbe privy council doth ; which advice, if tbe king 
embrace, it becomes tbe king's own act in the one, and 
the king's law in tbe other, &c." 

Tbe earl of Clare, in a private letter to bis son-in-law 
. sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards earl of Strafford, thus 
.expresses himself: " We live under a prerogative govern- 
• nent, where book law submits to lex ioquens,** He spoke 
from his own and all bis ancestors* experience. There 
was- nu single instance of power wbicb a king of England 
might not, at that time, exert on pretence of necessity or 
expediency : tbe continuance alone or frecpient repetition 
.of arbitrary administration might prove dangerous, for 
.want of force to support it, It is remarkable tbat this 
. letter of tbe earl of Clare was written in the 6rst year of 
Charles's reign ; and consequently must be meant of tbe 
general genius of the government, not tbe spirit or tem- 
per of the monarch. See Strafford's Letters, vol. i. p. 32 
From another letter in tbe same collection, vol. i. p. 10, 
it appears, that the council sometimes assumed tbe power 
of forbidding persons disagreeable to the court, to stand 
in the elections. This authority they could exert in somt 
instances ; but we are not thence to infer, tbat they could 
•hut the door ofthat house to every one wbo was not ac- 
ceptable to them. Tbe genius of tbe ancient government 
reposed more trust in the king, than to entertain any such 
suspicion, and it allowed scattereil instances, of such a 
kind as would have been totally destructive of tbe consti> 
ttttion, had they been continued without interruption. 
I have not met with any English writer in that age 
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who fpeaki of England as a limited monarchy, but as a» 
abfolute one» whefc the people have many privileges.. 
That is no contradiction. In all European monarchies, 
the people have privileges ; but whether dependent or in- 
dependent on the will of the monarch, is a question, that. 
In most governments, it is better to forbear. Surety that 
question was not determined before the age of James. 
The rising spirit of the parliament, together with that 
king's love of general, speculative principles, brought it 
from its obscurity, and made it be commonly canvassed. 
The strongest testimony that I remember from a writer of 
James's age, in favour of En^ish liberty, b in cardinal 
Bentivoglio, a foreigner, who mentions the English go- 
vernment as similar to that of the Low-country provinces 
under their princes, rather than to that of France or 
Spain. Englishmen were not so sensible that their prince 
was limited, because they were sensible that no individual 
had any security against a stretch of prerogative: but 
foreigners, by comparison,, could perceive that these 
stretches were at that time, from custom or other causes, 
less frequent in England than in other monarchies. Philip 
de Comines too remarked the English constitution to be 
more popular in his time than that of France, fiut in a 
paper written by a patriot in 1627, it is remarked, that 
the freedom of speech in parliament had been lost in 
England since the days of Comines. See Franklyn, p. S38. 
Here is a stanza of Malherbe's Ode to Mary dc Medicis, 
the queen-regent, written in 1614. 

Entre les rois k qol eet afe 
Doit sou principal ornemeiit, 
Ceiix de la Tamise et da Tofe 
font loaer leor eoDveraemeiit:' 
Mais en de si-calmes provinces. 
On le people adore ies princes, 
Et met aa gri le pins haul 
Llionnenr da sctptre legitiine, 
Scanrolt-ou excnser le crime 
JJc ne regoer pas comme U fiutt. 

The English, as well as the Spaniards, are here pointed 
•ot as much more obedient subjects than the French^ and 
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much more tracUUe aad BalMninl?« to their princet. 
Though this passage he taken from a poet, every man of 
Judgmeiit wiU allow its authority to he decisive. The 
character of a national government cannot he unknown 
in Europe; though it changes sometimes very suddenly. 
Madiiai«l, in his Dissertations on Livy, says rq>eatedly, 
that France was the most legal and most popular mo- 
. nardiy then in Europe. 

N9U K, p. 87. 

Passive obedience is expressly and zealously inculcate^ 
in the homilies^ composed and published by authority^ 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth. The convocatioD» vbich 
inet in the very first year of the king's reign^ voted as 
high monarchical principles as are contained in the decrees 
of the university of Oxford, during the rule of the tori/es. 
These principles, so far from being deemed a novelty, in- 
troduced by James's influence, passed so smoothly, tha( 
no historian has taken notice of them : they were never 
the subject of controversy, or dispute, or discourse ; and 
it is only by means of bishop Overalfs Convocation-book, 
printed near seventy years after, that we are acquainted 
with them. Would James, who was so cautious, and 
even timid, have ventured to begin his reign with a bold 
stroke, which would have given just ground of jealfuisy 
to bis subjects ? It appears from that monarch's Basilicoi^ 
Boron, written while he was in Scotland, that the repubt^ 
lican ideas of the origin of power firom the people were, 
at that time, esteemed puritanical novelties. The patri- 
archal scheme, it is remarkable, is inculcated in thosa 
votes of the convocation preserved by Overall; nor w^ 
Filmer the first inventor of those absurd notions. 

Note lj,'p. 104. 

Tbat of the honest historian Stove l e ei M net to have 
been of this number. '* The great blessings of God," 
H^ ht, *' thnugh inerease of weslth in de common 
tiOdoclB of thid land, atpedailgr upon tfae^tifOtfof Lob* 

VpuVII. Um 
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don ; ftoch within men's memory^ and chiefly within theM 
few yean of peace« that, except there were now due men- 
tion of some sort made tbereof* it would in time to come 
be heU incredible^ ftc." In another place, " Amongst the 
manifold tokens and signs of the infinite blessings of Al- 
mighty God bestowed upon this kingdom, by the wondrous 
and merciAil establishing of peace within ourselves, and 
the full benefit of concord with all Christian nations and 
others : of all which graces let no man dare to presume he 
can speak too much; whereof in truth there can never be 
enough said, neither was there ever any people less con- 
siderate and less thankful than at this time, being not 
willing to endure the memory of their present happiness, 
as well as in the universal increase of commerce and traffic 
throughout the kingdom, %^^ building of royal ships and 
by private merchants, the re>peopling of cities, towns, and 
villages, besides the discernible and sudden increase of fair 
and costly buildings, as well within the city of London as 
the suburbs thereof^ especially within these twelve years^ 
Ac." 

NoteM, p. 136. 

By a speech of sir Simon D*£wes, in the first year of the 
long parliament, it clearly appears, that the nation never 
had, even to that time, been rightly informed concerning 
the transactions of the Spanish negotiation, and still be- 
lieved the court of Madrid to have been altogether insin- 
cere in their professions. What reason, upon that sup- 
position, had they to blame either the prince or Bucking- 
nam for their conduct, or for the narrative delivered to 
the parliament ? This is a capital fact, and ought to be 
well attended to. D'Ewes*s speech is in Nalson, vol. ii. 
p. 368. No author or historian of that age mentions the 
discovery of Buckingham's impostures as a cause of dis- 
gust in the patliament. Whitlocke, p. 1, only says, that 
the commons began to suspect, that it had been spleen us 
SuchngfuuHt not zeal for public good, which had indueed 
him to breeth the S^fonish match/ a <dear proof that his 
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fleilsehood was not suspected. Wilson, p. 780, says, tliC^ 
Buckingham lost his popularity after Bristol arrived, not 
because that nobleman discovered to the world the false- 
hood of his narrative, but because he proved that Buck- 
ingham, while in Spain, had professed himselff a papist , 
which is fsdse^ and which was never said by Bristol. In 
all the debates which remain, not the least hint is ever 
given that any falsehood was suspected in the narrative. 
I shall farther add, that even if the parliament had disco- 
vered the deceit in Buckingham's narrative, this ought not 
to have altered their political measures, or made them re- 
fuse supply to the king. They had supposed it practicable 
to wrest the Palatinate by arms from the house of Austria; 
they had represented it as prudent to expend the blood 
and treasure of the nation in such an enterprise ; they had 
believed that the king of Spain never bad any sincere in- 
tentiou of restoring that principality. It is certain, that 
he had not now any such intention: and though there was 
reason to suspect, that this alteration in his views had 
proceeded from the ill conduct of Buckingham, yet past 
errors could not be retrieved ; and the nation was undoubt- 
edly in the same situation which the parliament had ever 
supposed, when they so much harassed their sovereign, by 
their impatient, importunate, and even undutiful solici- 
tations. To which we may add, that Charles himself was 
certainly deceived by Buckingham, when he corroborated 
his favourite's narrative by his testimony. Party historhuis 
are somewhat inconsistent in their representations of these 
transactions : they represent the Spaniards as totally in- 
sincere, that they may reproach James with credulity in 
being so long deceived by them : they represent them -as 
sincere, that they may reproach the king, the prince, and 
the duke, with falsehood in their narrative to the parlia- 
ment. The truth is, they were insincere at first ; but the 
reasons, proceeding fh>m Ingotry, were not suspected by 
James, and were at last overcome. They became sincere; 
but the prince, deceived by the many unavoidable causes 
•f deky, believed that they were stili deoeiviiig bim. ^ 
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Noie N, p. 16T. 

TldipeHiim U ff m great imporUmee^ thai we ehaU 
here give U tU iettgik, Hunbly show unto our sovereign 
lord the king, the lords spiritual and temporal, and 
commons, in parliament assembled, That, whereas it m 
declared and enacted by a statute made in the time of the 
reign of king Edward I. commonly called S^mtuium d€ 
ttUiagio men eeneedemhf that no tallage or aid shall be 
levied by the king or his heirs in this realm, without the 
good«wiU and assent of the archbishops, bishops, earls, 
barons, knights, burgesses, and other the freemen of the 
commonalty of this realm : and, by authority of parlia- 
ment, holden in the Brt and twentieth year of the reiga 
of king £dward III. it is declared and enacted. That, from 
thenodbrth, no person shall be compelled to make any 
loans to the king against his will, because such louoa 
were against reason, and the franchise of the land : and« 
by other laws of this realm, it is provided, that nona 
should be charged by any charge or imposition called 
a benevolence, or by such like charge: by which the 
statutes before-mentioned, and other die good laws and 
statutes of this realm, your subjects have inherited this 
freedom, that they should not be compelled to contribute 
to any tax, tallage, ud, or other like charge, not set by 
common consent in parliament, 

II. Yet nevertheless, of late divers commissions directed 
to sundry commissioners in several counties, with instruc- 
tions, have issued | by means whereof your people h#e 
been in divers places assembled, and required to legod 
certain sums of money unto your mijesty, and many of 
them, upon their refusal so to do, have had an oath 
administered unto them not warrantable by the laws or 
•tatutes of this realm, and have been constrained to be- 
come bound to make appearance and give attendanca 
before your privy-council, and in other places ; and others 
ot them have been therefore imprisoned, confined, an4 
sundry other, ways molested and disquieted: and divers 
•ther charges have bean laid and levied upon four peoptei 
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in Several coanties, by lord-lieutenants, deputy-Ueu* 
tenants, commissionen for musterSy justiceB of peace» 
and others, by command or direetion from your nujesty, 
or your privy-oouncil, against the laws and free customs 
of this realm* 

III« And whereas also, by the statute called Tk£ gr§ai 
€harter rf the Hbertiei ^ Engkmd, it is declared and 
enacted. That no freeman may be taken or imprisoned, 
or be disseised of his freehold or liberties, or his free 
customs, or be outlawed or exited, or in any manner 
destroyed, but by the lawful judgment of his peers, or by 
the law of the land. 

IV. And, in the eight and twentieth year of the rdgn 
of king Edward III. it was declared and enacted^ by 
authority of parliament, That no man, of what estate 
or condition that he be, should be put out of his land or 
tenements, nor taken, nor imprisoned* nor disherited^ 
nor put to death, without being brou^t to answer bgr 
due process of law. 

V. Nevertheless* ag^nst the tenor of the said statutes, 
and other the good Uws and statutes of your realm to 
that end proviM, divers of your subjects have of late 
been imprisoned without any cause showed; and, when* 
for their deliverenoe, they were brought before justice, by 
your msgesty's writs of Haheat Otrfua, there to undeigo, 
and receive as the court should order, and their keepers 
commanded to certify the causes of their detainer, no 
cause was certified, but that they were detained by your 
msjesty's special command, signified by the lords of your 
privy-council, and yet were returned back to several 
prisons, without being chargped with any thing to which 
they might make answer acooiding to the law. 

VI. And whereas of late4^relit cempanies of soldieii 
and mariners have been dispersed into ttivers aoantics ni 
the realm, and the inhabitants, against their wills, liav« 
been compelled to receive them into their houses, and 
there to suifor them to sogoum, against the lawa and 
eustoms of this realm* and to the great grjevamce and 
veintion of the peopte. 

Mm 2 
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VII. And whereas also, by autliority of parliament, in 
the five and twentieth year of the reign of kinf; Edward IIL 
it is declared and enacted. That no man shall be fore- 
judged of life or limb against the form of the GretU 
charter and law of the land : and, by the said Greai 
charter, and other the laws and statutes of this your realm, 
no man ought to be* judged to death but by the laws es- 
tablished in this your realm, either by the customs of the 
same realm, or by aets of parliament : and whereas no 
offender, of what kind soever, is exempted from the pro- 
ceedings to be usedy and punishments to be inflicted by the 
laws and statutes of this your realm: nevertheless, of late 
divers commissions, under your majest/s great seal, have 
issued forth, by which certain persons have been assigned 
and appointed oommisBioners, with power and authority 
to proceed within the land, according to the justice of 
martial law, against such soldiers and mariners, or other 
dissolute personsjoining with them, as should commit any 
murther, robbery, felony, mutiny, or other outrage or 
misdemeanour whatsoever, and by such summary course 
and order as is agreeable to martial law, and as is used in 
armies in time of war, to proceed to the trial and con- 
demnation of such offenders, and them to cause to be 
executed and put to death according to the law martial. 

VHI. By pretext whereof some of your majesty's sub- 
jects have been by some of the said commissioners put to 
death, when and where, if, by the laws and statutes of the 
land, they had deserved death, by the same laws and 
statutes also they might, and by no other ought, to have 
been judged and executed. 

IX. And also sundry grievous oflfonders, by colour, 
thereof claiming an exemption, have escaped the pu- 
nishments due to them by tiie laws and statutes of this 
your realm, by reason that divers of your officers and mi- 
nisters of justice have unjustly refused or forborne to 
proceed against such offenders according to the same laws 
and statutes, upon pretence that the said offenders were 
punishable only by martial law, and by authority of such 
commissions as adforesaid: which commissions, and all 
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other of like nature, are wholly and directly contraiy to 
the said laws and statutes of this your realm. 
• ' X. They do therefore humbly pray your most excellent 
nuyesty, That no man hereafter be compelled to make or 
yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or such like charge, 
without common consent, by act of parliament : and that 
none be called to make answer, or take such oath, or to 
give attendance, or be confined, or otherwise molested or 
disquieted, concerning the same, or for refusal thereof: 
and that no freeman, in any such manner as is before 
mentioned, be imprisoned or detained: and that your 
majesty would be pleased to remove the said soldiers and 
mariners, and that people may not be soburthened in time 
to come ; and that the aforesaid commissions, for proceed- 
ing by martial law, may be revoked and annulled : and 
that hereafter no commissions of like nature may issue 
forth, to any person or persons whatsoever, to be executed 
as aforesaid, lest, by colour of them, any of your ma- 
jesty's subjects be destroyed, or put to death, contraiy to 
the laws and franchise of the land. 

XI. All which they most humbly pray of your most 
excellent majesty, as their rights and liberties, according 
to the laws and statutes of this realm : and that your ma- 
jesty would ako vouchsafe to declare, That the awards* 
doings, and proceedings to the prejudice of your people, 
in any of the premises, shall not be drawn hereafter into 
consequence or example : and that your mi^esty wo^ld 
be also graciously pleased, for the further comfort and 
safety of your people, to declare your royal will and plea- 
sure, that in the things aforesaid, all your officers, and 
ministers shall serve you according to the laws and statutes 
of this realm, as they tender the honour of your majesty, 
and the prosperity of this kingdom. Stai, 17 Car, cap, 14. 

^oie O, p, 179. 

The reason assigned by sir Philip Warwick, p. 2, for 
this unusual measure of the commons, is, that they intended 
to deprive the crown of the prerogative, which it bad 
assumed, of varying the rates of the impositions, and at 
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thtumt time wera ntoWed to cut off the new rato fixeii 
by James. These were oonsidenble diminutioDs both of 
Kvenue and prerogatire $ and whether they would have 
then stopped, considerini; their present d'^position, magr 
be much doubted. The kini:, it seems, and the lords, 
were resolved not to trust them ; nor to render a revenue 
•nee precariousy which perhaps they might never after- 
wards be ^le to fet re-estabUshed on the old footing. 

AbteP, j».Sll. 

Herb is a passage of sir John Davis's Question, con- 
cerning Impositions, p. 131. *' This jpower of laying on 
arbitrarily new impositions being a prerogative in point 
of government, as well as in point of profit, it cannot be 
restrained or bound by act of parliament ; it cannot be 
limited by any certain or fixt rule of law, no more than the 
course of a pilot upon the sea, who must turn the helm, 
or bear higher or lower sail, according to the wind or 
weather ; and therefore it may be properly said, that the 
king^s prerogative In this point, is as strong as Sanuom 
it cannot be bound: for though an iu!t of parliament be 
made to restrain it, and the king doth give his consent 
unto it, as Sam$tm was bound with his own consent, yet 
if the PhiHstines come; that is, if ajiy just or important 
occasion do arise, it cannot hold or restrain the prero- 
gative; it will be as thread, and broken as easy as the 
bonds of AsfiwoM— The king's prerogatives are . the 8un« 
beams of the crown, and as inseparable from it as the sun- 
beams from the sun : the king^s crown must be taken from 
him; Sanwm's hair must be cutout, before his courage 
can be any jot abated. Hence it is that neither the king's 
act, nor any act of parliament, can give away his prero- 
gative.'* 

Note Q, p. 258. 

Wb shall here make use of the liberty, allowed in a note, 
to expatiate a little on the present suli^ect. It must be 
confessed that the king, in Uiis declaration, touched upon 
that circumstance in the English constitution, whi^ it is 
most difficult, or rather altogether impossible, to regulate 
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hf Uwt, and which must be gfoverned by certain delicate 
ideas of propriety and decency, rather than by any exact 
rule oc prescription. To deny the parliament all right of 
lemonstrating against what they esteem grievances, were 
to reduce that assembly to a total insignificancy, and to 
deprive the people of every advantage, which they could 
reap from popular coundls. To complain of the parlia- 
ment's employing the power of taxation, as the means of 
extorting concessions from their sovereign, were to expect, 
that they would entirely disarm themselves, and renounce 
the sole expedient, provided by the constitution, for en- 
suring to the kingdom a just and legal administration. 
In different periods of English story, there occur instances 
of their remonstrating with their princes in the freest 
manner, and sometimes of their refusing supply, wfaeu 
disgusted with any circumstance of public conduct* It is, 
however, certain, that this power, though essential to par- 
liaments, may eadly be abused, as well by the fn^quency 
and minuteness of their remonstrances, as by their intru- 
sion Into every part of the king's counsels and deter- 
minations. Under colour of advice, they may give dis- 
guised orden; and in complaining of grievances* they may 
draw to themselves eveiy power of government. Whatever 
measure is embraced, without consulting them, may be 
pronounced an oppression of the people ; and, till corrected, 
they may refuse the most necessary supplies to their indi- 
gent sovereign. From the very nature of this parliamentary 
liberty, it is evident, that it must be left unbounded by . 
law: for who can foretel how frequently grievanres may 
occur, or what part of administration may be affected by 
them ? From the nature too of the human frame, it may 
be expected, that this liberty would be exerted in its full 
extent, and no branch of authority be allowed to remain 
unmolested in the hands of the prince. For will the weak 
limitations of respect and decorum be sufficient to restrain 
human ambition, which so frequently breaks through all 
the prescriptions of law and justice? 

But here it is observable, that the wisdom of the English 
constitution, or rather the concurrence of accidents, has 
provided^ in different periods^ certain irregular checks to 
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thif privilege of parlianeiit, and thereby maintaoned, in 
i toler^xle measure, the dignity and authority of the 



lo the ancient conititution« before the beginning of the 
•eventeenth centuiy, the meetings of parliament were pre- 
carious, and were not frequent. The sessions were short ; 
and the members had no leisure, either to get acquainted 
with each other, or with public business. The iguoranee 
of the age made men more submissive to that authority 
which governed them. And above all, the large demesnes 
of the crown, with the small eipeuce of government durinff 
that period, rendered the prince almost independent, and 
taught the parliament to preserve great submission and 
duty towards him. 

In our present constitution, manv accidents, wbicb 
have rendered governments every where, as well as in 
Great Britain, much more burthensome than formerly^ 
have thrown into the hands of the crown the disposal of 
a large revenue, and have enabled the king, by the pri- 
vate interests and ambition of the members, to restrain 
the public interest and ambition of the body. MThile the 
oppositi<»u (for we must still have an opposition, open or 
di^^ised) endeavours to draw every branch of adminis- 
tration under the cognizance of parliament, the eourtiers 
reserve a part to the disposal of the crown ; and the royal 
prerogative, though deprived of . its ancient powers, still 
maintains a due weight in the balance of the constitution* 

It was the fate of the house of Stuart to govern Eng«- 
land at a period, when the former source of authority was 
already much diminished, and before the latter began to 
flow in any tolerable abundance. Without a regular and 
fixed foundation, the throne perpetually tottered $ and the 
prince sat upon it anxiously and precariously. Bvery ex- 
pedient used by James and Charles in order to support 
their dignity, we have seen attended with sensible incon- 
veniencies. The m^gesty of the crown, derived from 
ancient powers and prerogatives, procured respect, and 
checlced the approaches of insolent intruders : but it begat 
in the icing so high an idea of his own rank and station) 
as made him incppable of stooping to popular couiiet^ or 
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submitting in any degree to the control of parliament. 
The alliance with the hierarchy strengthened law by the 
sanction of religion : but it enraged the puritanical party, 
and exposed the prince to the attacks of enemies, nume- 
rous, violent, and implacable. The memory too of these 
two kings, from like causes, has been attended, in some 
degree, with the same infelicity, which pursued them 
during the whole course of their lives. Though it must 
be confessed, that their skill in government was not pro- 
portioned to the extreme delicacy of their situation ; a 
sufficient indulgence has not been given them, and all 
the blame, by several historians, has been ui^justly thrown 
on their side. Their violations of lawy particularly those 
of Charles, are, in some fiew instances, transgressions of 
a plain limit, which was marked out to royal authority. 
But the encroachments of the commons, though in the 
beginning less positive and determinate, are no less dis- 
cemible by good judges, and were equally capable of 
destroying the just balance of the constitution. While 
they exercised the powers transmitted to them, in a man- 
ner more independent, and less compliant, than had ever 
before been practised; the kings were, perhaps impru- 
dently, but, as they imagined, from necessity, tempted 
to assume powers, which had scarcely ever been exercised, 
or had been exercised in a different manner by the crown. 
And from the shock of these opposite pretensions, to- 
gether with religious controversy, arose all the factions, 
«>nvul&ions, and disorders, which attended that period. 
This Note wot, m the fint editiims, apart of the text, 

NoteR,p,nu 

Mr. Caete, Hi his life of the duke of Ormond, has 
^ven us some evidence to prove, that this letter was en- 
tirely a forgery of the popular leaders, in order to induce 
the king to sacrifice Strafford. He tells us, that Strafford 
said so to his son, the night before his execution. But 
there are some reasons why 1 adhere to the common way 
of telling this story. 1 . The account of the forgery comes 
through several hands, and from mea of characten not 
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lidly known to the public* A circumstance which weakeai 
CTery evidence. It is a hearsay of a hearsay, 2. It seems 
impossible, but young lord Strafford must inform the 
king, who would not have failed to trace the forgery, 
and expose his enemies to their merited infamy. S. It 
is not to be conceived but Clarendon and Whitlocke, not 
to mention others, must have heard of the matter. 4. Sir 
George RatcUffe, in his life of Strafford, tells the story 
the same way that Clarendonf and Whitlocke do. Would 
he also, who was Strafford's intimate friend, never have 
heard of the forgery? It is remarkable, that this life is 
dedicated or addressed to young Strafford. Would not he 
have put sir George right in so material and interestin|^ 
a fact? 

Nvit S, p. 318. 

What made this bill appear of less consequence was, 
that the parliament voted tonnage and poundage for no 
longer a period than two months : and as that branch 
was more than half of the revenue, and the government 
could not possibly subsist without it; it seemed indirecdy 
in the power of the parliament to continue themselves a^ 
long as tbey pleased. This indeed was true in the ordi- 
nary administration of government : but on the approaches 
towards a civil war, which was not then foreseen, it had 
been of great consequence to the king to have reserved the 
right of dissolution, and to have endured any extremity^ 
rather than allow the continuance of the parUament. 

iVbe^T, p. 389. 

It is now so universally allowed, notwithstanding some 
muttering to the contrary, that the king had no hand in 
the Irish rebellion, that it will be superfluous to insist 
en a point which seems so clear. I shall only suggest e 
very few arguments, among an infinite number which 
eccur. 1. Ought the affirmation of perfidious, infamous 
rebels ever to have passed for any authority ? 2. Nobody 
can tell us what the words of the pretended commission 
were. That commission which we find in Rnshwortli» 
vol. V. p. 400« and in MUton's Works, Toland's editioib 
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if )>lainly an impostare ; because it pretends to be dated 
in October 1641, yet mentions facts which happened not 
till aome months after. It appears that the Irish rebels, 
observing some inconsistence in their first forgery, were 
obliged to forge this commission anew, yet could not 
render it coherent or probable. 3. Nothing could be 
more obviously penucious to the kin^s cause than the 
Irish rebellion ; because it increased his necessities, and 
rendered him still more dependent on the parliament,.' 
who had before sufficiently shown on what terms they 
would assist him. 4. The instant the king heard of the 
rebellion, which was a very fSew days after its commence- 
ment, he wrote to the parliament, and gave over to them 
the management of the war. Had he built any projecti- 
on that rebellion, would he not have waited some little 
time to see how they would succeed.' Would he pre- 
sently have adopted a measure which was evidently so 
hurtfiil to his authority ? S. What can be imagined to 
be the king's projects? To raise the Irish to arms» I. sup- 
pose, and bring them over to £n|^nd for his assistance. 
But is it not plain, that the king never intended to raise 
war in England ? Had that been his intentwn, would he 
have rendered the parliament perpetual ? Does it not ap- 
pear, by the whole train of events, that the parliament 
forced him into the war? 6. The king conveyed to the 
justices intelligence which ought to have prevented the 
rebellioiv 7. The Irish catholics, in all their future 
transactions with the king, where they endeavour to ex- 
cuse their insurrection, never had the assurance to plead 
his commisston. Even among themselves they dropped 
that pretext. It appears that sir Phelim O'Neale, chiefly, 
and he only at first, promoted that imposture. See Carte's 
Ormond, vol. iii. N'' ICX). Ill, 118. 114, 115. 121. 132. 
137* 8. 0*Neale himself confessed the imposture on 
his trial and at his execution. See Nalson, vol. ii. p. 528* 
Magnire, at his execution, made a like confession. 9. It 
is ridiculous to mention the justification which Charles IL 
gave to the marquis of Antrim, as if he had acted by hit 
father^s commissrao. Antrim had no band in the ficit 
Vol. Vn. N H 
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rebelfion and the masiacre. He Joined not the rebeb 
till two yean after: it was witli the kins'* coment, and 
he did important service, in sending over a body off men 
to Montrose. 

Note U, p. 373. 

Thb ^reat courage and conduct displayed by many of 
the popular leaders, have commonly inclined men to do 
them in one respect, more honour than they dcserre, and 
to suppose, that, lilce able politicians, they employed pre- 
tences which they secretly despised, in order to serve their 
selfish purposes. It is however propable, if not certain^ 
that they were, generally speaking, the diipes of their 
own zeal. Hypocrisy, quite pure and free from fimati- 
cism, is perhaps, except among men fixed in a determined 
philosophical scepticism, then unknown, as rare as fanati- 
cism entirely purged from all mixture of hypocrisy. So 
congenial to the humiin mind are religious sentiments, 
that it is impossible to counterfeit long these holy fervours, 
without feeling some share of the assumed wamith : and 
on the other hand, so precarious and temporary, from 
the frailty of human nature, is the operatiA oi these 
spiritual views, that the religious ecstasies, if constantly 
employed, must often be counterfeit, and must be warped 
by those more familiar motives of interest and ambition, 
which insensibly gain upon the mind. This indeed seems 
the key to most of the celebrated characters of that age. 
Equally full of fraud and of ardour, these pious patriots 
talked perpetually of seeking the Lonl, yet still pursued 
their own purposes ; and have left a memorable lesson to 
posterity, how delusive, how destructive, that principle 
is by which they were animated. 

With regard to the people, we can entertiuh no doubt 
that the controversy was, on their part, entirely theolo- 
gical. The generality of the nation could never have 
flown out into such fury in order to obtain newprivileges 
atid acquire greater liberty than they and their ancestors 
had ever been acquainted with. Their fathers had been 
«oturely«satisfied with the government of £limbeth : why 
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AottM they have been thrown into such extreme rage 
against Charles, who, from the beginning of his reign, 
wished only to maintain such a government ? And why 
not, at least, compound matters with him, when by all 
his laws, it appeared that he had agreed to depart from 
it? Especially^ as he had put it entirely oat of his power 
to retract that resolution. It is in vain, therefore, to 
dignify this civil war and the parliamentary authors of it, 
by supposing It to have any other considerable foundation 
than theological seal, that great and noted source of 
animosity among men. The royalists also were very 
eommonly xealots ; but as they were at the same time 
maintaining the establlahed constitution, in state as well 
as church, they had an ofcgect which was natural, and 
which might produce the greatest passion, even without 
any considerable mixture of theological f8rvour.F— 7%tf 
former part ^ thu note was^ in the firtt edUiotu, a pari 
qfthe text. 

Note X, p, 375. 

In some of these declarations, supposed to be penned 
by lord Falkland, is fbund the first regular definition of 
the constitution, according to our present ideas of it, that 
occurs in any English composition; at least any pub- 
lished by authority. The three species of government, 
monarchical, aristocratical, and democratical, are there 
plainly distinguished, and the English government is ex- 
pressly said to be none of them pure, but all of them 
mixed and tempered together. This style, though the 
sense of it was implied in many institutions, no former 
king of England would have used, and no subject would 
have been permitted to use. Banks and the crown-lawyert 
against Hambden, in the case of ship-money, insist 
plainly and openly on the king^s absolute and sovereign 
power: and the opposite lawyers do not deny it: they 
only assert, that the subjects have also a fundamental 
property in their goods, and that no part of them can be 
taken but by their own consent in parliament. But that 
the parliament was initituted to check and control the 
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kins'* and share the suprenK poirer, woukl, in nil i 
timet, have been etteemed veiy blmit and indiscreet, if 
not illegal, language. We need not be surprised that 
governments should long continue, though the boundarica 
of authority, in their several branches, be implicit, con* 
fttted and undetermined. This is the case all over the 
iiorld. Who can dmw an enact line between the spiritual 
and temporal powcis in catholic states ? What code as- 
certained the precise authority of the Roman senate, in 
every occurrence ? Perhaps the English is the first mixed 
government, where the authority of every part has been 
veiy acnrately defined: and yet there still remain many 
very importifkit questions between the two houses, that» 
by common jponsent, are buried in a discreet siknoe. 
The king's power is indeed more exactly limited: but 
this period, of which we now treat, is the time at which 
that accuracy commenced. And it appears firom Wvwick 
and Hobbes, that many royalists blamed this philosophical 
precision in the kinfps penman, and thought that the 
veil was very imprudently drawn off the mysteries of go- 
vernment. It is certain that liberty reaped mighty ad- 
vantages from these controverries and inquiries ; and the 
royal authority itself became more secure, within those 
provinces which were assigned to it. 

[Since the ftrsi publication ef thisMgtoryy the sequel tf 
lord Clarendon hat been publithed; where that nobleman 
atsertSf that he himeelf was the author t^f most of these 
remonstrances and memorials qf the hing3 
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